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EFFEKTIVE  RESOURCE  UTILIZATICW  DESCRIBED 

Ncjvosibirsk  EKMMIKA  I  QRG2a«ZATSlYA  HOKSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  jp  3-22 

[Article  by  S.  S.  Shatalin,  corresponding  member  of  the  USSR  Acad^y  of 
Sciences,  Institute  of  Economics  and  Prognostication  of  Scientific  ^d 
Technical  Progress  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  (Moscow) :  "Effective 
Utilization  of  Resources:  Interests  and  Stimuli"] 

[Text]  "Labor  productivity,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  most  iirportant,  the 
main  thing  for  the  victory  of  the  new  social  syst^."  [Footnote  1]  In  oth^ 
words,  socialism  will  win  out  in  world  competition  with  capitalism  if  it 
provides  for  high  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  all  production 
resources.  This  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  on  resolving  a  principal 
problem:  Will  socialism  be  able  to  create  a  more  effective  motivational 
mechcuiism  for  optimal  utilization  of  resources  than  capitalism  does?  In 
particular,  it  ^ould  preclude  a  permanent  i^ortage  of  products  and  actually 
transform  the  consumer  into  the  jiodge  of  the  quali'^  of  the  functioning  of  the 
econcanic  system.  This  problem  is  cortplex  and  has  many  aspects.  In  an  article 
with  a  limited  amount  of  space  one  can  oily  formulate  its  basic  elements  and 
earmark  the  general  contours  of  an  approach  to  solving  it. 

For  the  following  discussions  we  shall  use  this  working  hypothesis:  We  shall 
consider  optimal  (the  most  effective)  to  be  the  level  of  utilization  of 
material,  labor  and  natural  resources  \diich  provides  for  maximum  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  population.  At  the  current  level  of  development,  the 
strategy  in  the  area  of  national  well-being  proceeds  from  the  idea  of 
providing  for  all  social  segments  and  groD^  a  level  of  consuirption  of  goods 
and  services  which  forms  an  economic  basis  for  satisfying  the  rational, 
reasonable  demands  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of  the  individual. 
Herein  lies  the  essence  of  the  socialist  model  of  consuirption. 

In  the  West  socialism  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  form  of  a  model  of 
rationing,  a  coupon  system  of  distributing  consumer  goods  and  services.  This 
is  incorrect.  While  controlling  the  formation  of  reasonable  demands  in  a 
planned  way,  the  socialist  society  certainly  does  not  iitpose  a  selection  on  a 
consumer,  but  only  helps  to  make  it  conscious  and  purposive. 
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But  in  this  cxannection  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  another  deception  that  is 
prevalent  in  our  society.  The  ideals  of  the  consumer  society,  thingism, 
accimulation  and  greediness  are  alien  to  socialism  its  very  nature.  The 
achievement  of  consumer  ideals  in  our  society  should  not  be  based  on  an 
artificial  limitatdon  of  consuraption  but  should  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
a  standard  of  living  \iAiich  is  grcwing  at  hi^  and  rapid  rates,  the  provision 
of  gen^ial  and  structural  balctnce  in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  econcmoy, 
increasingly  conplete  satisfaction  of  the  ctojectively  growing  dcanandsi  of  the 
population  for  creative  labor,  education,  culture,  hotising,  public  health, 
information  and  so  forth. 

A  syst^  of  motivations  for  workers  to  aohieve  hi^ily  productive  labor  under 
socialism  is  sometimes  equated  with  a  system  of  material  and  moral  incentives, 
and  the  former  is  usually  understood  to  mean  wages,  ihis  spproach  to  us 
extremely  one-sided,  reflecting  at  best  only  peut  of  the  reed,  processes.  In 
our  opinion,  the  mechanism  of  interests  and  incentives  for  effective 
utilization  of  production  resources  under  socialism  includes  at  least  the 
following  variants: 

wages; 

provision  of  efficient  and  socially  and  economically  effective  complete 
enploymait  of  the  population; 

the  nature  of  labor,  its  conditions  and  organization; 
the  level  of  balance  in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  ecanomy; 
a  consistent  fi^it  against  unearned  inccane; 

a  ramfied  system  of  social  guarantees  of  satisfaction  of  the  socially  most 
significant,  priority  demands; 

the  decree  of  real  participation  of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  public 
production  at  all  levels  of  the  national  econcsty; 

a  system  of  moral-ethical,  cultural,  ethnic  and  historical  values  of  the 
society  eind  its  individual  social  segments  and  groips; 

a  mechanism  for  maki^  decisions  cqioeming  the  distribution  of  resources  at 
the  level  of  enterprises,  associations,  regions  and  the  national  ecdnony; 

the  measure  of  political  maturity  of  the  society  and  its  demrYTrai-i  r»n , 

Of  course,  each  of  these  elements  hcis  a  different  inf luence  on  various 
segments  and  groeps,  tut  nonethelei^  taken  together  they  can  be  regarded  as  a 
fairly  comprehensive  socioeccaiomic  system.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
elements. 


wages 

Tte  psacty  considers  one  of  tlie  most  inportant  conditions  for  realizing  the 
qancept  of  acceleration  of  socioeconomic  development  to  be  all-roimd 
^ren^eniiig  of  the  principle  of  distribution  according  to  labor,  strict 
cxxjrdination  of  wages  with  final  results,  and  the  overocming  of  levying  ^^ch 
hag  rtaiiggH  ahd  continuSs  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  eooncmic  and  social  harm  to 
the  society. 

ihe  ^lortage  of  labor  force  has  weakened  the  stimulating  role  of  wages.  The 
Objective  conditions  for  this  phenomenon  are  the  prevalence  of  extensive 
tendencies,  the  lack  of  coordination  of  factors  in  economic  growth  (labor 
force  and  fixed  cepital) ,  the  artificial  surplus  of  jobs,  and  the  low  rates  of 
increase  in  labor  productivity.  The  necessity  to  fill  work  positions  has 
forced  us  to  increase  wages  for  workers  in  these  jobs  without  taking  into 
account  the  real  results  of  their  labor.  According  to  our  calculations,  at 
the  erid  of  the  1970 's  filling  the  jote  gave  the  worker  an  average  "advantage" 
of  25  rubles  a  month,  vhich  exceeded  the  incomes  fram  the  material  incentive 
fund.  Herein  lies  a  basic  shortcaming  of  the  existing  eooncmic  mechanism. 

Intensification  of  production  and  the  desire  to  improve  product  quality  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  systems  of  bonuses  that  are  directed  toward^  axitoncmous 
incentives  for  various  parameters  of  the  effectiveness  of  production.  These 
systems  have  not  produced  the  desired  result,  but  have  increased  the  dispari^ 
between  wages  and  the  real  labor  contribution.  Bonus  payments  for  the  basic 
activity  have  been  transferred  into  a  permanent  increment  to  wages. 

Another  channel  for  xmjustified  growth  of  wages  is  the  existing  system  of 
oonpenSation  for  unfavorable  working  conditions  vherety  it  extends  to  workers 
\^o  actually  have  socially  normal  working  conditions.  Investigations  show 
that  at  reorg^zed  enterprises  15-20  percent  of  the  wcSrkers  o^inue  to  enjoy 
their  previous  benefits  and  condensations  for  working  conditions  although 
these  dohdltions  have  been  brou^t  vp  to  the  socially  normal  level  as  a  result 
of  reorganization.  The  situation  is  fairly  wide^read  in  vhich  workers  c±)tain 
wages  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  their  work  positions.  The 
clearest  example  is  vhen  th^  are  taken  away  for  agricultural  work. 

During  the  past  20  years  ratios  have  deteriorated  in  wages  for  individual 
categories  of  workers  (workers — engineering  and  technical  personnel  and 
employees,  piece-rate  workers — ^time-rate  workers)  and  spheres  of  the  national 
eccaicmiy  (material  production—^he  nonproduction  sph^) .  In  1965  the  average 
npnthly  monetary  earnings  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  amoimited  to 
148.4  rubles  and  workers— 101.7  rubles,  vhile  in  1984  thei^  figures  were  228.1 
a^  205.5  rubles,  respectively.  If  the  existing  tendency  dontinues,  urder  tte 
i2th  fiVe-Year  Plan  the  wages  of  workers  will  exceed  the  wages  of  engineer^ 
and  t^hnical  personnel.  This  corresponds  neither  to  the  objective 
differences  in  the  labor  of  these  categories  of  workers  nor  to  their  role  in 
the  organization  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  absolutely  ai^ 
relatively  low  level  of  wages  in  the  nonproductioh  sphere  has  a  negative 
influence  on  increasing  the  educational  potential,  the  cultiural  development 
and  thb  protection  of  the  health  of  the  citizens.  Now  wages  in  noidroduction 
br^ches  amount  to  approximately  70  percent  of  the  analogous  indicator  in 
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material  production  (in  the  CEMA  countries — 80  percent)  and  this  ratio  has  a 
tendency  toward  reduction.  Wages  in  science  and  scientific  service  are 
lading  behind,  in  1965  the  average  monthly  monetary  earnings  in  science  and 
scientific  service  amounted  to  120.6  rubles  and  in  industry— 104.2  rubles, 
vMle  in  1984  these  figures  were  198.3  and  204.6  rubles,  respectively. 

Ai^lso  the  stimulating  influence  of  wages  on  highly  productive  labor  is 
*3ficaeas3^.  ^  What  would  help  to  overocane  this  dangerous  tendency?  Let  iis  list 
the  basic  directions  for  increasing  the  stimulating  role  of  wages,  ,  v^ch  we 
have  already  begun  to  carry  out  partially  under  the  current  five-year  plan: 

leveling  in  wages  on  the  basis  of  increasing  the 
dif fer^tiation  of  earnings  according  to  the  real  labor  contribution  and  the 
abolition  of  unjustified  limitations  on  the  growth  of  wages  for  actual 
achievements  in  labor; 

an  optamal  ccanbination  of  centralized  and  cost-accounting  m^thndfa  of 
reg^ating  wages  vhich  presupposes  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  role  of  the 
state  in  concocting  the  unified  wage  policy  and  consistently  strengthening 
ct^t  account-^'  ^  ^  ®  significant  e35>ansion  of  the  rights  of  labor 

collectives  m  the  ccartrol  of  wages; 

a  sharp  increase  in  collective  forms  of  payment  for  labor  on  the  basis  of 
esjpansion  and  deepening  of  the  collective  contract; 

prcvOion  of  hiOer  rates  of  wages  for  engineering  and  technical  personnel  and 
people  enplcyed  in  the  noiproduction  sphere. 

It  is  mportant  to  strengthen  and  intensify  these  directions,  taking  into 
aoo^t  the  e;p)erience  of  our  econcraic  construction  and  that  of  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries,  vhich  is  constantly  being  enriched. 

Efficient  Etployment  of  the  Population 

^we  will^have  to  provide  for  actually  efficient  ertplcyment  and  economic 
cxaiditions  that  motivate  each  worker  to  value  his  work  position  and  constantly 
^CTearo  his  qualifications  and  labor  productivity.  Tor  socialism  is  not  a 
piilanthrcpic  society  vhere  each  worker  is  allowed  practically  automatically 
to  hold  a  work  position  vhere  his  work  is  certainly  not  always  satisfactory. 
It  IS  nK»ssary  to  have  a  unified  state  system  of  retraining,  distribution, 
^cement  and  material  sip)port  for  workers  released  from  existing  production 

pf  structural  changes  and  inprovement  of  its  organization, 
and  also  under  the  influence  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  It  seems 
^)edL^t  to  relieve  managers  of  enterprises,  institutions  and  institutes  of 
tto  task  of  placing  workers  that  have  been  released  (this  is  more  the  function 
of  special  social-regional  institutes)  and  to  ejpand  their  ri^ts  in  planning 
the  number  of  enplcyed  people  and  establishing  the  level  of  wages.  In  other 
TOrfe,  it  IS  nec^sary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  economic  arxi  social 
functicais  in  providing  for  full  enplcyroent  of  the  pcpulation. 

Ihe  Nature  and  Oanditions  of  Labor 
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In  the  national  ecxaicsiiiiy,  xmfortunately,  there  is  still  a  large  proportion  of 
manual  labor,  freguently  less  skilled,  heavy  labor  that  is  harmful  to  toe 
health.  Ihe  number  of  uncomfortable,  outdated  work  positions  is  decreasing 
extremely  slowly.  The  real  situation  is  now  such  that  many  work^  will  not 
agree  to  work  in  these  uncomfoirtable  work  positions  even  for  higher  wages. 
This  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  many  billions  of  rubles'  worth  of 
investments  for  radical  transformations  in  the  sphere  of  labor,  -me  Basic 
Directions  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  Dur:^  1986- 
1990  and  the  Period  to  the  Year  2000  envisioned  by  the  end  of  this  period 
reducing  the  proportion  of  manual  labor  in  the  production  sphere  to  15-20 
percent.  By  1990  more  than  5  million  people  will  be  released  from  manual 
labor,  vhich  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  during  the  past  5  years.  It  is 
intended  to  conduct  complete  certification  and  streamlini^  of  work  positio^. 
Tiiig  vrork  will  be  truly  ocmprdiensive  and  effective  if  it  is  based  on  social 
characteristics  of  work  positions  augmented  by  social  standards  whose 
achievement  is  mandatory. 

Without  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  and  nature  of  labor  it  will  be 
■iTnpngg-ihip>  to  transform  it  into  a  primary  vital  necessity  of  the  harmoniously 
developed  individual.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  radical  changes  in  the  qphei^ 
of  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  material  goods  and  services. 

The  Achievement  of  Balance  in  the  Consuiner  Sector  of  the  Econcary 

At  the  present  time,  the  imbeilance  in  this  sector  is  fairly  hi^.  This  leads 
to  extremely  negative  economic  and  social  consequences:  ^speculation,  bribery, 
redistribution  of  inccme  that  is  not  controlled  by  the  society,  devaluation  of 
the  ruble,  undermining  of  confidence  in  the  socioeconomic  actions  of  the 
socialist  state,  and  so  forth.  Hence  it  is  crucial  to  solve  this  problem. 

It  is  emphasized  in  the  materieils  of  the  27th  Party  Congress  that  the  main 
thing  here  is  acceleration  of  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  paid  services,  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  quality 
and  an  espansion  of  their  gissortment.  ^  the  yeeor  2000  the  ou^jut  of  nonfood 
commodities  diould  increase  l^S-1. 9-fold  as  compared  to  1985  and  1.35-fold  by 
1990,  and  modem  goods  for  cultureLl-domestic  emd  hous^old  use — 2. 0-2.1  and 
almost  1.5-fold,  and  paid  services— 2.1-2.3-fold  and  1.5-fold,  respectively. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  the  political  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  to  the 
27th  Party  Congress,  decisive  measures  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  the  sha:^ 
disproportion  between  the  demand  for  services  and  the  sxpply  of  them.  This 
should  apply  first  bo  services  related  to  facilitating  housdiold  labor,  vpkeep 
and  repair  of  apartments,  tourism,  and  automotive  service,  the  demand  for 
vAiich  is  increcising  especially  rapidly.  There  will  be  an  increased  proportion 
of  cooperative  and  individual  housing  construction  and  a  principle  will  be 
introduced  of  a  social  guaranteed  minimum  of  free  housing  for  the  population, 
beyond  vfeich  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the  population.  There  is  to  be  closer 
coordination  between  wages  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  dwelling  space  that 
is  occi:pied,  no  less  than  1  million  garxien  and  orchard  plots  will  be  allot^ 
each  year,  and  the  necessary  amounts  of  paid  services  for  developing  them  will 
be  organized. 
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Even  under  the  12th  Five-Yeear  Pleui  it  will  be  necessary  to  tedce  a  decisive 
step  in  the  implementation  of  the  US^  Food  Program.  At  the  same  other 
measures  are  earmarked  for  providing  for  general  and  structural  balance  in  the 
consumer  sector  of  the  economy .  It  is  necessary  to  bring  order  into  price 
setting.  "Artificicaiy  increasing  prices  does  not  cure  economic  illnesses,'' 
said  M.  S.  Gorbachev  at  the  June  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Ccramittee, 
"but  only  corrupts  the  workers  and  impedes  technical  progress.  Elevated 
prices  based  on  the  ej^nditure  approach  conceal  shortcomings  in  the 
technology  and  organization  of  production  and  generate  neglect  of  the  search 
for  econcmical  methods  of  management.  Increasing  prices  is  jxjstified  only  if 
it  is  brou^t  about  by  an  essential  improvement  in  the  consumer  qualities  of 
the  goods  and  hi^ier  effectiveness  of  the  items." 

Ohe  system  of  retail  prices  that  took  form  25-30  years  ago  has  leurgely  wyym'o 
outdated  and  poorly  reflects  the  level  of  socicdly  necessary  espenditures  on 
the  production  of  produces,  and  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  modem 
conditions  for  the  production  of  goods  or  the  reail  ratios  between  stpply  and 
demand.  These  prices  do  not  stimulate  the  output  of  high-quality  products 
since  the  producer  is  dealing  exclusively  with  vholesale  prices  \diich  are  in 
no  way  related  to  retail  prices.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
ccmprehensive  reform  of  retail  prices.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  extremely 
unbalanced  market  it  Ccinnot  but  lead  to  a  rise  in  their  average  level. 
Consequently,  we  need  carefully  thought  out  meastures  of  compensation  for 
acMitional  expenditures  of  low-paid  groups  of  the  population.  In  turn,  this 
also  directly  affects  the  intern  of  monetary  incomes  of  the  population,  vhich 
also,  naturally,  must  be  informed.  These  incomes  should  grow  only  as  the 
final  resists  of  labor  increase,  and  they  should  be  coordinated  with  the  real 
increase  in  the  production  of  material  consumer  goods. 

The  Fi^t  Against  Ikieamed  Incomes 

In  the  decrees  of  the  USSR  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers,  "On  Measures  for  St^ir^  Up  the  Fi^t  Against  Unearned  Incomes" 
and  in  the  Uk^  of  the  Presidium  of  the  USSR  Sipreme  Soviet,  "On  Stepping  Ip 
the  Fi^t  Against  Drawing  Uneeumed  Incomes"  eradication  of  unesumed  incomes 
that  are  alien  to  the  nature  of  socialism  is  regarded  as  an  important 
political,  socioeconomic  and  educational  task.  Ifere  it  will  be  necessary  to 
mobilize  all  the  legal  strength  of  the  state  and  the  increasing  social 
awareness  of  the  workers. 

Now  there  are  at  least  the  following  kinds  cf  unearned  incomes: 

from  speculation,  bribery  and  corruption  Paused  by  the  imbalance  in  the 
consumer  sector  in  the  Ictrge  proportion  of  administrative  distribution  of 
resources; 

incomes  of  individuals  vho  render  private  services  at  arbitrarily  hi^  rates; 

"monopolistic-rent"  incomes  on  private  subsidiary  farms,  which  are  also 
received  frequently  without  the  participation  (complete  or  partial)  of  their 
owners  in  public  production; 


direct  theft  of  socicilist  property; 

excessively  high  incomes  \diose  level  is  difficult  to  justi^  by  economic, 
socicil  or  moral-ethical  considerations. 

The  measures  for  eliminating  them  have  basically  been  determined  by  the 
aforementioned  directive  documents.  It  would  seem  ej^)edient  to  establish  a 
stable  balance  in  the  economy,  especially  in  the  consumer  sector;  to 
organically  include  individual  forms  of  production  of  goods  and  services 
(which  are  now  "neither  here  nor  there"  (in  the  sphere  of  public  production 
under  conditions  that  are  economically  advantageous  both  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  consumers;  to  conduct  a  reform  of  the  agricultural  tax  and  taxation  of 
incomes,  especially  excessively  hi^  ones;  to  coordinate  more  conpletely  the 
real  Tnat^-rial  situation  of  the  workers  with  the  results  of  the  activity  of  the 
labor  collective  as  a  vhole;  and  to  considerably  ej^and  the  ri^ts  of  workers 
in  the  management  of  socicilist  prcpertY- 

The  System  of  Socied  Guarantees 

We  are  speaking  about  an  extensively  developed,  goal^directed  ^stem  of  public 
consumption  funds  (OFP)  on  the  basis  of  ^ich  the  demands  with  top  social 
priority  are  satisfied.  In  principle  the  OFP's  perform  the  social  function  of 
distribution.  Their  actual  economically  stimulating  function  consists,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  following; 

they  directly  improve  the  quality  of  the  labor  force  which  lander  the 
conditions  of  the  scientific  and  technical  revolution  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  important  factor  in  their  realization; 

having  an  effective  system  of  OFP,  the  socialist  society  can  more  boldly  and 
radically  utilize  economic  mechanisms  of  motivation  (for  ex^ple,  higher 
differentiation  in  wages)  without  fear  of  increasing  social  tension. 

It  is  precisely  here,  and  not  in  the  ejpansion  of  departmental  OFP's  that  one 
must  look  for  additional  sources  of  material  incentive  vhiCh  apply  to  all 
workers  regardless  of  vhere  they  may  live  or  work.  As  concern  social  funds  of 
enterprises  and  production  associations,  they  i^ould  be  expended  primarily  for 
improving  working  conditions.  Let  us  add  that  in  this  case  these  funds  are 
joined  by  production  capital  investments  which  should  be  used  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree  for  creating  modem  comfortable  work  positions. 

A  problem  of  principal  social  and  economic  importance  is  the  equalization  of 
the  equipment  of  facilities  of  the  social  infrastructure  for  the  population 
vho  live  in  large,  medium-sized  and  small  cities,  rural  areas  and  various 
regions  of  the  country-  Therefore  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  beginning 
with  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  the  social  infrastructure  will  be  created  at  more 
rapid  rates  in  mediunesized  and  small  cities,  rural  locations,  and  regions  of 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East,  Central  Asia  and  the  Nondhemozem  Zone.  This  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  economic  effectiveness  of  the 
utilization  of  production  resources.  ^ 
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Improvement  of  wages  augmented  by  a  developed  system  of  social  guarantees 
would  mean  a  real  ac^ancement  of  the  society  along  the  path  of  ever  closer 
to  socialist  social  justice,  \diose  complete  establishment  is 
insepar^le  frcm  the  course  toward  acsseleration. 

Real  Participation  of  Workers  in  Production  Management 

In  our^  opinion,  ttus  is  the  csentral,  pivotal  problem  in  the  creation  under 
socialism  of  a  motivation  mechanism  is  stronger  and  more  effective  than 

that  under  c^italism.  It  is  precisely  here  that  we  must  win  in  the  struggle 
for  the  greatest  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  of  material,  labor  and 
natural  resouzxses.  Here  the  society  of  co-owners  of  socialist  property  should 
be  stronger  than  a  society  that  is  divided  into  masters  and  those  vdio  are 
e}5)loited.  Here  the  "prc^rietary"  motivations  of  socialism  should  end  vp  to 
be  stronger  and  more  effective,  more  recognized  emd  purposive  them  in  the 
atomized  society  of  the  West.  But  one  must  say  directly  that  we  are  only 
groping  along  the  path  to  solving  the  most  difficult,  multifaceted  problem 
vhidh  we  cannot  avoid  or  bypass  either  eocmomically,  socially  or  politically. 

The  main  thing  here,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  is  to 
disclose  all  the  wealth  of  relations  of  public  socialist  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  The  criterion,  in  ovur  opinion,  is  the  creation  of  a 
stable,  dynamically  developing  system  of  truly  socialist  proprietary 
motivations  and  ocmplete  and  final  surmounting  in  all  members  of  the  society 
of  elements  of  alien  nations  and  the  attitude  toward  socialist  property  as  to 
something  fiscal  and  bureaucratic,  like  being  "one's  own  and  someboc^  else's” 
at  the  same  t^e.^  It  is  precisely  the  creation  of  a  real  complex  of 
proprietary  motivations  that  should  becoane  the  basis  for  a  radical  iitpravement 
:m  the  eoonamic  mecihanlsm  for  the  functioning  of  the  socialist  econotty  and  the 
economic  and  social  platform  for  consistent  iiiplementation  of  the 
strategic  course  developed  by  the  party  toward  significant  e}g>ansion  of 
econo^c  independence  and  responsibility  of  enterprises  and  production 
associations,  sovldiozes  and  kolkhozes  vhile  strengthening  centralized 
foundations  in  planned  management  of  the  economy  and  solving  key  strategic 
problems  of  its  deyelopnent.  The  latter  requires' a  special  clarification  for 
frequently  there  is  confusion  emd  sometimes  both  political  and  ideological 
speculation  as  well  as  the  attaohing  of  labels. 

Some  objective  ^ttems  are  the  growth  and  deepening  of  social  division  of 
labor,  collectivization  of  production,  and  the  fact  that  productive  forces  are 
assuming  a  more  social  nature.  Naturally,  this  leads  to  the  development  of 
production  relations  vhich  are  under  socialism,  do  not  take  place  and  cannot 
take  place  randomly,  automatically  on  the  basis  of  a  free  "play  of  economic 
forces."  Collectivization  of  production  and  the  development  of  productive 
forces  also  require  adequate  improvement  of  forms  and  methods  of  centralized 
planned  management,  its  strengthening  and  its  increased  effectiveness.  Ihis 
does  not  mean  an  increase  in  directively  established  planning  and  evaluation 
indicatois  of  the  activity  of  local  cost  accounting  units  or  attenpts  to  plan 
"everything  and  anything"  from  the  center,  or  to  increeise  the  proportion  of 
funds  vhich  the  enterprise  must  turn  over  to  the  state  budget. 
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The  real  force,  the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  oentealized  m^gement 
of  the  econoity  lies  principally  elsevihere.  Namely:  in  the  ability  to 
determine  the  optimal  national  economic,  interbranch  and  interregional 
proportions  of  socioeconomic  development;  to  find  the  key  "sore"  spots  in 
scientific  and  technical  progress;  to  guide  the  development  of  the  social 
infrastructure  from  the  large  picture;  and  to  establi^  rules  of  the  "eooncmic 
game"  (prices,  interest  rates  for  various  kinds  of  credit,  payments  into  the 
budget,  rent,  the  tax  policy  and  so  forth)  vhich  would  motivate  the  local  cost 
accounting  units  to  follow  quickly  and  flexibly  along  the  path  of  national 
economic  proportions,  utilize  production  resources  effectively,  and  adapt 
efficiently  to  new  production  and  nonproduction  denands.  These  demands  cannot 
be  envisioned  ahead  of  time  by  any  national  economic  plan  (even  one  developed 
with  the  help  of  the  most  modern  methods) . 

Thp>  strengthening  of  the  centralization  of  pleuined  iiahagement  and  the 
considerable  e5q)ansion  of  economic  independence  euid  responsibilities  of 
enterprises  constitute  a  dialectical ,  orgeuiic  xmity  in  the  development  of 
methods  of  socialist  management  and  are  not  mutually  excliasive  concepts." 

At  the  27th  Party  Congress  th^  pointed  cut  the  need  to  support  a^  dw^op  ^ 
all  ways  the  cooperative  form  of  ownership.  Its  real  possibilities  in 
strengthening  the  motivational  mechanism  for  effective  utilization  of 
resources  began  to  truly  manifest  themselves  only  redently.  Vfe  will  have  to 
change  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  kol]dx>z-copperative  form  of  ownership 
is  developed  than  the  state  form.  As  practice  shows,  koUdioz  production 
is  often  significantly  more  effective  than  sovWioz  production,  particularly 
because  on  the  kolWiozes  there  are  stronger  proprietary  motivations  for  hi^ily 
productive  labor  and  production  democracy  is  more  developed.  It  would  se^ 
that  the  principle  of  cooperating  ^ould  be  developed  more  extensively  also  in 
the  nationwide  sector  of  the  eooncmy  both  among  associations  and  enterprises 
and  within  them.  The  forms  of  the  collective  contract  that  are  gathering 
force  cure  undoubtedly  one  of  the  alternatives. 

An  extremely  crucial  issue  under  modem  conditions  is  the  fate  of  the  existing 
mechanism  for  distributing  the  majority  of  resources  in  the  branch  s^tem  of 
ministries  and  departments.  We  etre  speaking  about  d^)artmental  prejudices  as 
a  socioeconomic  phenomenon  that  characterizes  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  real  manifestation  of  relations  of  public  socialist  property 
which  has  taken  form  in  the  stage  of  mainly  extensive  developm^t  of  the 
econatny  and  brings  about  the  clear  dcaninanoe  of  clearly  eooncanic  criteria  oyer 
social  ones.  The  economic  potential  of  the  branches  is  not  weighted  with 
sufficient  economic  power  of  other  social  centers  for  disposing  of  resources 
(regions,  target  programs,  cooperations,  associations  of  consumers).  As  a 
result  there  are  stable  monopolistic  effects  in  the  socialist  econcaxy,  the 
domination  of  the  producer  over  the  consunner,  scientific  and  technical 
backwardness,  and  a  chronic  shortage  of  resources  and  products.  Ebp^ience  in 
carrying  out  reforms  of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  USSR  (including 
e>^>erienoe  in  conducting  the  large-scale  experiment)  convincingly  ^ows  that 
the  ministries  are  far  from  always  interested  econamically  and  socially  in  the 
necessary  restructuring.  At  the  June  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  they  discussed  the  fact  that  ip  to  this  point  the  central  econcmc 
department  sent  out  methodological  guidelines  and  instructions  which 
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essentially  eanaasculate  provisions  of  management  and  inadmissibly  limit  the 
righte  of  the  enterprises.  A  teisk  was  set  to  conqplete  in  the  shortest 
possible  period  of  tme  the  (teyelopment  of  a  law  concerning  the  socialist 
enterprise  (production  association)  and  thus  lay  a  basis  for  optimal 
distribution  of  ric^ts  and  responsibilities  among  ministries  and  enterprises 
and  legislatively  protect  labor  collectives  from  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
paperwork.  ^  ^In  order  to  actusilly  expand  the  economic  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  enterprises  and  associations,  it  seems  espedient  to 
ra<^cally  change  the  functions  of  the  ministries  (to  consolidate  them  vhere 
this  is  necessary  and  in  certain  Ccises,  as  with  the  creation  of  the  USSR 
Gosagroprom,  eliminate  them  ciltogether) . 

In  ^onomic  literature  suggestions  have  been  made  concerning  changing  the 
activity  of  branch  production  ministries  over  to  cost  accounting.  These 
d^ires,  in  our  opinion,  are  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  role  of  the 
ministry  ^  a  purely  administrative  agency.  Their  inplementation  would  create 
only  the  illusion  of  strengthening  econcaaiic  methods  of  management  but  in  fact 
would  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the  branch  depeurtmental  system,  would 
strengthen  the  moncpolistic  position  of  the  producers,  and  would  raise  a 
barrier  on  the  jath  to  actually  necessary  expansion  of  economic  rights  of 
production  associations  and  enterprises  as  well  as  the  effective  realization 
of  the  principles  of  socialist  ccmpetitiveness. 

Thus  an  objective  need  of  the  modem  stage  where  acceleration  of  socioecoixmic 
developn^t  is  the  creation  of  an  economic  mechanism  vhich  would  inherently 
have  an  integrated  system  of  sufficiently  equal  "distributors”  of  public 
property  (society,  ^  rayons,  programs,  production  associations  emd  enterprises, 
and  cooperation,  including  consumer  cooperation)  ciapable  of  providing  for 
mstitutional,  economic  and  social  bcQ.ance  of  national  econamic  development. 
This  IS  a  balance  vhich  realizes  public  ownership  of  property  as  an  organic 
u^ty  of  scx^ial,  collecrtive  and  individual  economic  interests.  This  xanity 
v^l  be  directed  toward  all^-round  strengthening  of  proprietary  motivations  at 
all  levels  of  the  national  economy. 

The  Adoption  of  Decisions  Oonceming  Distribution  of  Resources  at  the  level  of 
Production  Asscx:iations  (Enterprises) 

What  is  the  internal  inoaitive  for  making  the  most  effective  decisions  at  this 
level?  This  is  one  of  the  main  issues  in  the  creation  of  the  economic 
mechanism  for  the  fUncticMiing  of  the  socialist  economy  in  vhich  there  is  a 
ccnsiderable  expansion  of  the  economic  independence  of  production  associations 
(enterprises) .  All  attenpts  to  improve  the  economic  mechanism  which, 
unfortunately,  have  not  yet  produced  stably  positive  results,  revolve  around 
the  answer  to  this  question.  Do  the  motivations  of  the  general  director 
(board  of  directors  of  the  association)  coincide  with  the  individual 
interests  of  the  workers  m  the  labor  collectives?  Why  must  he  be  concerned 
(as  the  economic  contracting  agent  of  public  production)  about  the  growth  of 
^e  wages  of  the  workers,  the  increase  in  the  development  funds,  material 
moentives,  soci^  and  cultural  measures  and  housing  construction?  There  are 
many  questions  1^  th^  vhich  economic  sciaice  practically  does  not  answer. 
The  author  of  this  article  does  not  clcdm  this  either,  wishing  only  to  express 
certain  preliminary  considerations. 
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In  the  west,  the  shaceholders  exert  a  great  deal  of  pressi^  on  the  decisions 
of  the  firm,  and  the  managers  cannot  but  take  their  will  ^to  account  if  they 
want  to  remain  in  this  role  for  very  long.  Under  socialism  such  a  mechanism 
does  not  exist:  the  managers  are  responsible  to  managers  of  a  higher  rank. 
They  appoint  them,  give  them  bonuses  and  incentives,  remove  them  and  so  forth. 
(Consequently,  the  managers  of  associations  (enterprises)  live  not  only  in  the 
world  of  real  economic  effectiveness  and  responsibility  vhich  they  recognize 
as  their  own  objective  economic  interest,  but,  first  and  foremost,  in  a  world 
of  administrative  subordination.  Ihis  distorts  the  actual  eooncanic  relations 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  resources. 

Ihe  selectivity  of  such  managers,  their  major  responsibility  to  the  collective 
that  has  selected  them,  and  the  creation  of  the  enterprise  council  which 
actually  decided  on  strategic  problems  of  its  development  such,  in  our 
opinion,  are  the  general  contours  for  solving  the  problems  that  have  been 
formulated.  Only  collective  responsibility,  augmented  by  principles  of  one- 
man  management,  will  provide  for  a  real  internal  incentive  to  select  the  most 
effective  variants  of  the  utilization  of  material,  labor  and  natural  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  will  create  a  mechanism  of  economic  responsibility  for 
incorrect  planning  and  economic  decisions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  order  for  the  prestige 
of  the  given  enterprise  to  become  a  real  economic  phenomenon  on  which  ^1  of 
its  workers  are  interested  in  working  so  that  the  loss  of  a  work  position  at 
it  will  be  perceived  in  terms  of  the  serious  econcmic  and  life  consequences. 

The  Mechanism  for  Distributing  Resources  at  the  level  of  the  Society  as  a 
Whole  (Region) 

we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  thesis  that  it  is  neces^ry  to  provide  for 
organic  coordination  of  objective  social,  collective  and  individual  economic 
interests.  But  vho  is  the  subject,  the  real  bearer  of  public  interest,  to 
whrwi  is  it  cidvantageous  to  look  out  for  them,  who  is  econcmically  responsible 
for  adopting  the  most  effective  decisions  at  the  level  of  the  society  as  a 
whole,  and  making  the  most  effective  capital  investments?  It  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  the  sociel^  as  a  vhole.  But  this  answer  is  at  onre  both  wrong 
and  lanconstructive  ( it  replaces  the  einswer  to  the  question  with  the  ^  same 
guesticxi) .  And  yet  capital  investments  made  at  the  level  of  the  national 
econony  (centralized  capital  investments)  ccmprise  the  lion's  share  of  the 
overall  volume.  Ihey  do  not  enter  the  economic  ^stem  of  socialism  as  a  free 
resource.  Iferein  lies  a  basic  reason  for  shortages  in  the  socialist  econony. 

It  would  seem  that  in  purely  economic  terms  this  problem  is  insoliible. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  mentioning  the  society's  economic  center,  for  this 
is  sinply  a  tautology.  Of  course  the  society  can  conpensate  other  economic 
contracting  agents  for  losses  related  to  its  ineffective  actions.  This,  of 
course,  raises  baixiers,  but  they  are  too  ephemeral.  And,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  t-hig  is  not  the  main  problem.  Oie  of  the  ddr^ions  for  solving  it  is 
expansion  of  the  economic  independence  eind  responsibility  of  tte  enterprises, 
vhidi  automatically  reduces  the  volume  of  free  centralized  capital  investments 
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and  tile  sphere  of  "piiblic''  interest.  Iitpravement  of  the  econoinlc  TTier!hani!=nng 
of  all  the  fcatemcil  socialist  countries  is  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

Strengthening  jwlitical  r^ponsibility  and  the  most  extensive  (professional 
arrai^ed)  public  and  social  control  are  of  the  greatest  significance  here. 
Herein  lies  an  essential  reserve  for  expanding  the  real  participation  of 
citizens  in  the  management  of  socialist  property. 

It  seems  expedient  to  organize  a  regular  expert  evaluation  of  the  ^lans  for 
the  econcmic  and  social  developnent  of  the  country,  the  economic  regions,  the 
krays  and  oblasts.  An  independent  ejpert  evaluation  ^ould  give 
concli^ions  regarding  all  of  the  large  plans  for  socioecancmiic  and  scientific- 
technic^  dwelcpment.  It  should  not  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  planning- 
economic  ministries,  but  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and  for  the  republics  it 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local  agencies  of  authority,  which 
ccaisiderably  increases  the  objectiveness  and  wei^tiness  of  its  decisions.  As 
was  noted  at  the  June  (1986)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  it  is 
necessary  imma^ately,  in  the  shortest  possible  periods  of  time,  to  subject  to 
e>pert  evaluation  all  plans  for  technical  reequipment  and  reorganization  that 
have  been  earmarked  for  inplementation  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan.  Those 
that  do  not  correspond  to  the  tasks  of  acceleration  of  scientific  and 
technical  progress  should  be  resolutely  rejected,  their  implementation  should 
be  prohibited,  and  the  money  that  is  released  should  be  used  for  the 
development  of  advanced  technical  equipmnent. 

Ihe  System  of  Moral  and  Ethical  Values 

All  ^ial  relations  under  socialism  are  based  on  labor  and  therefore  it  must 
be  the  pivotal  point  of  the  system  of  moral  and  ethical  values  of  the 
socialist  society.  Ifiider  socialism  there  is  only  only  one  "class"  privilege—— 
to  be  a  worker.  But  in  order  for  this  potential  of  socialism  to  be 
transformed  iirko  a  reality,  immense,  purposive  efforts  are  needed  cai  the  part 
of  the  entire  society:  improvement  of  wages,  provision  of  rational 
employment,  a  fight  against  uneeumed  incomes,  the  insurance  of  real 
participation  of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  public  property  at  all 
levels  of  the  national  economy,  and  so  forth. 

The  moral  end  ethical  factors  significantly  influence  the  socioeconomic 
prcxiresses  in  a  socialist  society,  but  their  basis  is  composed  of  actually 
existing  eccaicmic  relations.  Hie  attitude  toward  labor  can  be  both  a  positive 
and  a  negative  factor  in  the  motivational  mechanism  of  socialism.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  economists  and  sociologists,  the  shortcomings  that  have 
accumulated  in  our  society  have  led  to  a  certain  reduction  of  the  social 
prestige  and  the  status  of  honest,  hi^ily  productive  labor,  vMch  is  done  for 
the  good  of  the  ^tire  society.  Ihe  author  of  the  eirticle  very  regretfully 
shares  this  position.  In  order  to  advance,  we  must  reconquer  vhat  has  alreat^ 
been  conquered  but  has  been  partially  lost.  In  particular,  the  touch  of  honor 
must  disappear  forever  from  the  words  "moral  incentive";  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  ocmpletely  and  affirm  the  principle  of  socialist  social  justice,  vhose 
form^a,  as  w^  emphasized  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,  is  simple:  iiniversity 
participation  labor,  payment  according  to  the  real  results  plus  a  developed 
system  of  social  guarantees  for  satisfying  the  socially  most  significant 


needs.  'Thg*  aagiitiiia'hiQn  of  this  formula  would  mean  an  immense  strengthening 
of  the  socialist  system  of  motivations  for  highly  effective  labor  for  all 
workers.  And  this  is  the  basis  for  increasing  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  and  a  condition  for  economic  support  of  labor  and  a  great 
reinforcement  for  it  as  the  basis  of  economic,  social  and  moral-ethical 
relations  and  veilues  in  socialism. 

When  creating  an  effective  motivational  mechanism  for  the  utilization  of 
production  resources,  socialism  must  take  into  account  the  entire  totality  of 
national,  ethnic  and  cultural  factors  and  traditions.  Of  course  it  must  not 
passively  adapt  to  them,  but  it  ^ould  not  act  as  though  th^  did  not  exist, 
either.  This  leads  to  economic  and  social  outlays.  This  will  be  the  case 
until  we  fully  restore  one  of  the  most  inportant  elements  of  Marxi^-Ieninist 
teaching  concerning  the  reverse  influence  of  si^jerstructural  relations  on  the 
economic  base.  In  practice  things  are  going  well  in  far  from  all  of  the 
spheres.  At  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  it  was  emphasized  that  the  party  is 
striving  to  recti^  this  situation. 

The  Measure  of  Political  Maturity  of  the  Sociel^  and  Its  Democratization 

The  27th  CPSU  Congress  developed  a  complex  of  measures  for  increasing  the 
political  maturity  of  the  socialist  society  and  in  all  ways  democratizing  all 
spheres  of  its  activity.  Socialism,  undoubtedly,  has  not  yet  disclosed  all  of 
its  potential  advantages  in  this  area.  And  this  means  that  we  must  look  at 
the  historical  perspective  with  economic  and  social  optimism. 

If  we  are  able  in  fact  to  provide  for  a  real  participation  of  the  workera  in 
the  management  of  socialist  public  prcperty  at  all  levels  of  the  national 
economy,  we  will  solve  the  prcAilem  of  accelerating  socioeconomiic  development. 
Socialism  has  every  possibility  of  doing  this. 

The  society  of  participants  in  socialist  public  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  \diich  heis  created  the  most  effective  motivational  mechanism  for 
working  at  top  performance,  is  not  a  socioeconomic  utopia  but  it  is  not  a 
"gift"  of  the  historical  process  either.  It  is  generated  in  the  struggle  and 
in  the  torments  of  economic  and  socieil  contradictions  vhich,  althou^  they  are 
not  antagonistic,  are  still  not  simple  to  resolve.  Ihere  are  social  segments 
vhich  are  impeding  our  development.  Not  to  see  this,  in  our  cpinicai,  means  to 
submit  to  sociopolitical  blindness.  And  the  main  pivotal  point  in  the  fight 
against  these  forces  is  the  strengthening,  using  all  of  the  available  means 
that  are  adequate  to  socialism,  of  the  position  of  the  honorable  worker,  the 
social  prestige  of  public  leibor,  and  the  position  of  each  member  of  the 
society  as  an  economically,  socially  and  politically  real  owner  of  public 
socialist  property. 
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CXaJFEKENCE  HEID  C»I  DEVEtDEMENT  OF  BRIGADE  FORMS 

Novosibirsk  EKaCMIKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  HRCWKSHIENNOGO  FRDIZVDDSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  23-68 

[Report  on  conference  prepared  by  B.  P.  Kutyrev,  candidate  of  economic 
sciences  (Novosibirsk):  "Ihe  Development  of  Brigade  Forms"] 

[Text]  When  speaking  of  brigades  we  must  remember  that  the 
27th  CPSU  Congress  earmarked  further  dissemination  of 
collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor 
and  the  economic  contract.  It  is  precisely  in  these  that 
we  sh^l  see  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  the 
participation  of  labor  collectives  in  incareasing  the 
effectiveness  of  production  and  irproving  product  quality 
on  the  basis  of  socialist  detaxaracy,  self-management  and 
caneative  initiative  of  the  masses. 

The  nth  Five-Year  Plan,  during  whioh  the  brigade  form  of 
organization  and  stimulation  of  labor  (BFOST)  was  to  have 
become  the  basic  one,  has  come  to  an  end.  Actually, 
brigades  have  become  widespread,  encompassing  more  than  70 
perc^  of  industrial  workers.  But  this  has  not  produced  a 
significant  economic  effect.  In  individual  cases,  labor 
piroductivity  has  even  decreased.  A  number  of  prc^lems  have 
been  revealed  viiioh  reflect  a  formulaic  attitude  toward 
this  progressive  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  of 
labor. 

;  In  this  issue  of  EKD  we  aie  conducting  an  all-union 
correspondence  conference  entitled  "Development  of  Brigade 
Forms."  Its  task  is  to  discuss  the  most  frequently 

aicountered  problems  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
brigades  and  control  of  their  functioning  and  to  suggest 
oerta^  ways  of  solving  them.  In  our  opinion,  the  briganiA 
is  universally  applicable  and  with  the  proper  approach 
will  always  produce  a  high  social  and  economic  effect. 

The  reports  and  speeches  (articles  and  letters  to  the 
journal)  have  been  considered  by  the  editorial  board.  In 
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keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  conference  and  its  rigid 
regulation,  the  statements  have  been  abridged  and  reduced 
to  the  author's  basic  ideai.  1116  statements  included  in  the 
magazine  are  considered  to  be  a  scientific  publication.  ^ 

The  chairman  of  the  correspondence  conference  is  a  magazine 
di^)artment  head  and  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  B.  P. 

Kutyrev. 

Session  1.  The  Goal  of  Introducing  Brigade  Forms 

Chairman;  Production  workers  r^)eatedly  asked  the  question  of  vheth^  or  not 
it  is  necessary  to  try  to  introduce  brigades  if  labor  proctictivity  inareases 
caxLy  insignificantly  because  of  this  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  and 
sometimes,  even  worse,  it  declines.  But  eiqjerienoe  prcmpts  us  to  ask  another 
question:  are  the  growth  rates  of  labor  productivity  not  xansatisfactory 
because  such  a  "frontal"  goal  is  set?  Perhaps  if  a  different  goal  were  set 
this  way  the  practical  workers  would  also  achieve  high  indicators  for  labor 
productivity?  What  do  participants  in  the  conference  have  to  say  about  this? 

Goal  and  Effectiveness 

V.  V.  Ulanov,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  for  Scientific  Organization  of  Labor  of 
the  Kalxjga  Machine  Building  Plant 

Sometimes  the  brigade  form  does  not  produce  the  expected  effect.  The  reasons 
for  the  failures  eure  frequently  se^  in  the  formal  approach  of  the 
administration,  the  lack  of  restructuring  in  planning,  wages  and  so  foi^. 
But  vhy  does  the  administration  not  engage  in  restructuring?  Out  of  caution, 
vhich  is  inherent  in  the  evaluation  of  everything  new?  I  think  that  it  is  not 
only  because  of  this.  In  my  c^inion,  a  large  role  is  played  by  the  lack  of 
clear-cut  goals  and  their  incorrect  formulation. 

Why  are  brigades  created?  In  the  standard  provisions  and  the  recommendations 
regarding  this  form  it  says;  For  purposes  of  accel^ting  tJte  growth  rates  of 
labor  productivity,  improving  product  quality.  • -but  is  it  not  true  that 
everything  else  in  improving  organization  of  production,  labor  and  management 
is  directed  toward  these  seone  goals?  And  was  individual  piece-rate  work 
introduced  with  different  goals? 

The  most  consistent  of  all  are  those  vrtio  have  seen  in  the  brigade  a  means  of 
eliminating  the  shortcomings  of  individual  piece-rate  work  (the  "varying 
adv?iri'hagpnai!=inpg;a"  of  work)  because  of  the  unified  contract.  But  even  here  not 
everything  has  worked  out,  people  eure  in  no  hurry  to  vise  the  coefficient  of 
labor  participation  to  Clamp  down  on  violations  of  labor  discipline,  and 
instead  of  fitting  for  the  plan  they  vigorously  demand  inprovements  in  the 
organization  of  production.  It  will  not  do  to  explain  this  result  by  the  low 
level-of  conscientiousness  of  the  workers  or  the  unsatisfactory  explanations 
of  the  advantages  of  the  brigade  form.  A  more  likely  explanation  is  that  the 
organizers,  not  envisioning  clear  enough  goals,  were  unable  to  create 
ccnditions  for  realizing  the  immense  advantages  of  collective  labor.  But  vhat 
are  these  conditions? 
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The  first  oandition:  To  provide  for  a  truly  proprietary  attitude  toward  the 
inatt^,  a  hi^  level  of  caneative  activity  and  ooncem  for  a  hi^i  final  result. 
A  luiified  contract  is  not  enou^  here.  If  payment  for  the  final  results  were 
not  introduced,  tliat  is,  if  they  had  rates  for  individual  operations  that  were 
not  "dissolved"  into  the  compr^ensive  norm  for  the  conpleted  project,  then 
each  meinber  of  the  brigade  would  see  individual  rates  and  consider  "his  own" 
wages. 

The  second  condition:  In  addition  to  granting  the  brigade  everything 
nec^sary  for  its  production,  it  must  have  a  certain  mini  mum  of  ri^ts.  The 
brigade  leader,  for  exanple,  must  have  the  rights  that  the  foreman  had 
previously.  Hie  nuiriber  of  members  of  the  brigade  should  be  such  that  the 
brigade  leader  could  see  everyone  literally  without  leaving  his  own  work 
position.  The  evaluation  of  the  labor  of  the  brigade  should  not  depend  on  how 
other  subdivisions  have  worked. 

It  is  possible  to  provide  for  these  rights  only  by  restructuring  production 
management.  Hence  one  can  suggest  the  following  formulation,  with  viiich  my 
article  began:  the  goal  of  introducing  the  BPOST  is  to  create  a  qualitatively 
new  system  of  production  management  lowest  level  would  be  the  brigade — 
the  primary  labor  collective. 

Hie  Starting  Point  of  Production  Pelations 

V.  A.  Lisichkin,  Doctor  of  Economic  Sciences,  Professor;  V.  A.  Moskvitin, 
Graduate  Student  at  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  for 
Construction  of  Main  Pipelines;  and  I.  I.  Mikava,  Chief  of  the  Mobile 
Mechanized  Column 

K.  Marx  discussed  socialism  as  a  "society  based  on  the  fundaimentals  of 
collectivism  and  common  owner^ip  of  the  means  of  production,"  [Footnote  1] 
where  "the  labor  of  an  individual  from  the  very  beginning  is  public  labor" 
[Footnote  2]. 

K.  M^  joent  on  to  point  out  that  "here  (in  a  socialist  society-author)  there 
would  exist  a  kind  of  labor  organization  \idiich  would  have  as  a  consequence  the 
participation  of  the  individual  person  in  collective  consumption."  [Footnote 
3]  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  direct  indication  of  the  need  to  search  for 
fonns  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor  that  are  adequate  to  socialism. 
Individi^l  forms  clearly  do  not  meet  this  requirement.  The  BPOST  and  the 
collective  contract  at  the  higher  organizational  levels  are  a  different 
matter.  According  to  V.  I.  lenin,  the  task  consists  in  having  each 
conscientious  worker  "feel  that  he  is  not  only  the  master  in  his  plant,  but  a 
representative  of  the  country."  [Footnote  4]  From  the  brigade  to  collective 
labor  on  the  scale  of  the  state— such  is  the  path  toward  realizing  the 
predictions  of  the  founders  of  scientific  communism. 


Both  Ctollectivism  and  the  Final  Result 
Ye.  A.  Gavrileriko,  Tomsk  State  University 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  of  BPOST  are,  first,  collectivism  and,  on  the 
basis  of  this,  real  participation  of  all  workers  in  the  management  of 
production,  from  the  brigade  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole;  second,  Uie 
orientation  of  the  collective  toward  the  final  result  and  a  direct  link 
between  it  and  the  wage  fund. 

Only  with  complete  realization  of  both  principles  with  the  BPOST  produce  a 
sufficient  effect.  Unfortunately,  in  practice  attention  is  focused  on  the 
latter  principle,  and  the  former  is  realized  far  from  fully.  Even  in  the 
local  collective  the  collegial  management  agency,  the  brigade  cotmcil, 
frequently  acts  formally,  and  all  decisions  are  made  either  by  the  brigade 
leader  or  the  foreman,  and  sometimes  even  the  hi^er  managers.  For  exairple, 
in  one  of  the  Tomsk  Production  Associations  there  were  cases  when  data 
concerning  wages  of  workers  in  the  brigades  were  sent  down  frcm  above,  and  the 
brigade  leaders  merely  made  the  coefficients  of  labor  participation  equal  to 
them.  It  has  been  necessary  to  deal  with  intervention  from  managers  into 
purely  intrabrigade  issues  (placement  of  workers,  utilization  of  technical 
equipoaoent,  ceilculation  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  and  so  forth) 
under  good  pretescts  at  many  industricd  and  agricultural  enterprises  of  Tomsk 
Oblast.  Not  to  mention  the  participation  of  workers  in  management  at  higher 
levels  (shop,  enterprise) .  We  actually  never  found  any  workers  on  brigade 
councils.  For  example,  at  the  electric  li^t  bulb  pleuit  the  council  cperated 
under  the  deputy  director  for  personnel  and  handled  affairs  of  absentees.  And 
vhen  the  foremen  stopped  submitting  information  about  them,  the  council  of 
brigade  leaders  promptly  halted  its  existence.  In  the  Sibkabel  Association, 
even  the  general  director  himself  played  the  role  of  the  chairman  of  the 
CJouncil  of  Brigade  Leaders. 

Bec^ause  of  the  oblivion  of  the  first  of  the  aforementioned  principles, 
initiative  in  the  brigades  is  increasing  slowly,  and  pressure  from  below  on 
wages  is  almost  not  weakening.  Moreover,  in  a  number  of  erases  it  is 
increasing,  for  instead  of  individual  self-seeking  there  is  collective  self- 
seeking.  Recently  managers  of  enterprises  have  been  quite  afraid  of  such  a 
phenomenon  as  "brigade  individualism";  It  is  more  difficult  to  withstand 
pressure  from  a  brigade  than  from  individuals. 

As  for  the  second  principle,  its  role  is  clearly  exaggerated.  For  some  reason 
it  is  thought  that  the  BPOST  will  produce  a  maximum  effect  if  at  the  level  of 
the  brigade  they  take  into  account  all  resources  ejq)erKied  on  achieving  the 
final  result  without  exception,  and  then  the  brigades  would  be  materially 
motivated  to  economize  on  eill  of  them  (these  are  considered  the  most  developed 
and  frequently  are  (oalled  cost  accounting  brigades) .  Of  course,  the 
esqjenditures  of  the  most  important  material  resources  must  be  taken  into 
account.  But  does  this  mean  eill  of  them,  and  will  this  produce  the  desired 
effect?  After  all,  in  order  to  do  this  one  needs  an  immense  nuittoer  of 
additional  gauges  for  electric  energy,  steam,  heat,  compressed  air  and  so 
forth,  as  well  as  a  significant  rearrangement  of  intraplant  communications. 
Incidentally,  during  a  business  trip  to  the  Kaluga  Turbine  Plant  in  January 
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1984  I  became  convinced  that  at  the  level  of  the  brigades  they  teike  into 
account  only  e}^)enditures  of  live  labor  and  metal,  and  the  gauges  for  electric 
energy,  ccnopressed  air  and  so  forth  remcdn  in  the  shops.  Nonetheless,  few  can 
keep  up  with  workers  of  this  plant  vAien  it  comes  to  a  proprietary  attitude 
toward  business.  Obviously,  if  a  worker  were  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
owner  not  in  words,  but  in  deed,  then  he  woiold  take  a  proprieteury  attitude 
towcird  all  resources  and  not  just  those  for  vdiose  savings  he  receives 
additional  remuneration. 

At  both  enterprises  v^here  the  BPOST  is  not  developed,  that  is,  v^iere  there  eire 
individual  little  brigades  that  cure  not  joined  into  a  unified  coitpl^,  the 
reasons  for  low  effectiveness  are  understandable  and  they  have  been  written 
about  repeatedly  in  the  press.  Well,  vhat  about  places  vhere  the  BPOST  has 
cilready  become  the  basic  form  and  not  "phony  brigades"  but  real  ones  are 
widespr^d;  vhy  even  there  are  the  rates  of  increase  and  effective  nets  of 
production  slowing  down  with  time?  Our  research  shows  that  a  number  of 
important  parameters  (material  gmd  technical  sipply,  planning  and  management 
on  vhich  the  activity  of  the  enterprise  depends  remain  beyond  the  reach  of 
local  labor  collectives. 

Therefore  along  with  further  development  of  the  BPOST,  which  establishes 
collectivism,  figuratively  speaking,  "from  below,"  it  is  necessary  to^wbrk 
actively  to  improve  planning  arid  management  at  the  branch  and  national 
ecancmic  level,  that  is,  the  establishment  of  collectivism  "from  above." 

Self-Management  and  Development  of  the  Sense  of  the  Being  the  Owner  (Ye.  P. 
Torkanovskiy,  doctor  of  jurispruderK«,  professor.  Institute  of  Economics  of 
the  Acadeaiy  of  ScieiKie,  Moscow. 

m  my  c^inion,  the  maJu  goal  of  tetroducing  the  BPOST  arxi  at  the  same  time  a 
condition  for  its  high  effectiveness  is  the  development  of  socialist 
production  self-manag^ent,  which  leads  to  instilling  in  members  of  the 
brigade  a  sense  of  being  the  master  production.  The  concept  "Master  of 
Perfection  is  defined  by  mcui's  admission  in  society  as  ein  owners,  and  is 
manifested  in  the  possibility  of  his  making  management  decisions.  Management 
is  the  function  of  the  owners  of  the  implements  and  means  of  labor.  Only  the 
cwner  relates  to  production  coriditiOTs  as  his  cwn,  and  hence  his  interest  not 
early  in  attaining  materieLL  goods,  but  ehove  all  in  retaining  them,  constantly 
ej^ianding  them  and  utilizing  them  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Awakening  the  Potential  That  Lies  in  the  People 

A.  Alipchenkov,  Worker  at  KamAZ,  Brezhnev. 

Ifeny  e)^lanations  cune  given  for  the  low  rates  of  increase  in  the  effectiveness 
of  public  production,  the  shortage  and  so  forth.  These  include  the 
imperfection  of  plarming  and  many  other  things.  But  at  the  basis  of  all  these 
reasons,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  one  root — ^the  lack  of  the  proper  measure  of 
independence  for  the  workers. 

Throuchout  the  economy  the  manager  thinks  for  the  workers  and  all  they  have  to 
do  is  carry  out  orders.  -The  colossal  creative  energy  of  the  masses  remains 
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untapped.  The  BPOST,  under  the  conditions  of  conplete  and  universal  cost 
accounting,  is  not  only  a  means  of  ^jesding  up  the  rates  of  economic  growth, 
but  also  of  awakening  the  potential  that  lies  in  the  people.  Having  begun 
With  &sm^d.l  brigades,  this  method  in  the  final  analysis  can  imite  all  workers 
in  a  universcQ.  collective  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor. 

The  BPOST  is  a  signal  for  a  radical  breakthrough  in  production  relations,  a 
change  in  labor  legislation,  and  a  sharp  reduction  in  size  and  cost  of  the 
administrative  e^paratus. 

Brigades—catalyzers  for  Change 

I.  V,  Titareritoo,  Director  of  the  Perm  Telephone  Plant 

X  agree  with  the  idea  that  the  brigade  form  should  be  the  catalyzer  for 
changes  in  management  as  a  vhole.  This  no  way  means  that  it  ^ould  be 
regarded  as  a  panacea.  No,  just  as  a  catalyzer. 

The  collective  forms  are  not  at  fault;  the  problem  is  the  shortages  in  Supply. 
Ttiiis  on  one  day  in  January  because  of  a  lack  of  centralized  service  for  work 
positions,  of  the  32  assembly  brigades  of  our  plant  10  failed  to  fulfill  their 
daily  shift  assignments.  The  January  plan  was  fulfilled  by  the  assembly 
brigade  by  only  20  percent.  The  lack  of  diodes  was  the  cause.  But  behind 
this  cause  there  eu^e  deeper  ones,  mainly  the  fact  that  other  units  do  not  have 
the  interest  the  brigades  have  in  achieving  the  final  result  or  the 
responsibility  for  fulfilling  contractual  commitinents. 

And  this  is  the  goal  for  vMch  we  are  introducing  the  brigade  form.  If  we  do 
not  adhieve  this  and  do  not  direct  management  toward  the  elimination  of 
shortcomings,  the  brigades  themselves  will  not  be  effective  either. 

Perhaps  a  Tactical  Mhneiiver? 

A.  P.  Sidorovich,  Mining  Master  of  the  Ru^^yshevskcye  Mining  Administration, 
Donetsk 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  weak  effect  fixm  the  disseminatiCTi  of  the  EPOST  is 
the  inadequate  theoretical  base.  Practical  workers  are  forced  to  answ^  a 
mass  of  questions.  Sometimes  we  are  deceived.  The  Central  Scientific 
Beseafch  and  E>q>erimental  Institute  of  Coal,  for  exanple,  in  its  p^lications 
allows  in  principle  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  brigade  form 
without  the  application  of  cost  accounting  as  a  method  of  organizing  and 
paying  for  labor  alone. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  theoretical  mistakes  to  regard  the 
BPOST  as  the  system  that  completely  correi^nds  to  the  economy  of  socialism. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  only  a  responsive  reaction  of  the  national  economic 
organiimn  to  the  difficulties  it  encountered  during  the  1970 ’s  and  1980 's. 
This  means  that  the  BPOST  is  a  temporary  socioeconomic  phenoraienon,  a  flexible 
tactical  maneuver.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  can  do  without 
scientific  substantiation. .. . 
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In  Plain  Terms 


R.  Ya.  Beresneva,  Itaoncmiist,  Kharkov 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  USSR  State  Committee  for  Labor  and  Social 
Problems  Concerning  the  Introduction  of  Brigade  Cost  Accounting  Into  Industry, 
there  is  this  provision:  the  collective  is  guaranteed  the  appropriate  wages 
with  high  ^ality  performance  of  the  volume  of  work  stipulated  by  the 
agreement  within  the  given  time  periods,  regardless  of  the  number  of  workers 
it  takes”  [Footnote  5].  One  fails  to  understand  the  word  "appropriate”  in 
this  phrase.  In  my  cpinion,  it  is  there  in  order  to  "catch”  the  foremen  and 
econcmists.  For  the  inspector  can  interpret  it  as  he  wishes. 

let  us  say  that  there  are  people  vho  are  ill  in  the  brigade  and  the  output 
norms  are  strict.  Ihe  workers  would  like  to  fulfill  the  assignment  for  those 
viio  are  absent  during  overtime.  But  the  overtime  funds  have  been  esdiausted. . . 

Within  the  limits  of  its  cwn  wage  fund,  the  brigade  would  like  to  tennporarily 
hire,  say,  some  engineer.  But  nobocfy  will  permit  this. 

I  have  pointed  out  only  three  issues,  but  they  are  fundamental.  Why  not  speak 
in  plain  words:  does  the  brigade  receive  100  percent  of  the  planned  wage  fund? 
Why  not  permit  a  maximum  overtime  of  up  to  4  hours  a  day?  Why  not  permit 
combining  jobs  at  the  enterprise  by  a  decision  of  the  brigade?  Without  a 
positive  answer  to  these  questions  there  can  be  no  cost-accounting  brigades. 

Chairm^:  — The  writers  have  given  several  goals  vhose  achievement  can  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of 
labor.  The  goals  are  different,  but  the  thing  they  have  in  common  is  that 
they  are  mirdy  social  goals.  If  these  are  achieved,  the  necessary  growth  of 
economic  indicators  will  also  come.  While  supporting  this  approach  in  all 
ways,  I  would  like,  however,  to  warn  against  juxtaposing  social  goals  against 
economic  ones,  as  scmetimes. 

Ihey  ^ould  be  cxmobined.  Ihe  method  of  cottbining  them  is  to  construct:  a  tree 
of  goals.  The  highest  goal  is  the  achievement  and  development  of  a 
collectivist  awareness  cind  behavior,  and  subordinate  to  this  are  the  lower 
ranking  goals — econcmic  ones. 

let  us  recall  the  words  of  M.  S.  Gorbachev  \b.en  speaking  about  the  meeting  of 
the  aktiv  of  the  Leningrad  Party  Organization  on  17  May  1985:  "We  actually 
can  obtain  a  high  return  if  we  put  all  organizational,  economic  and  social 
reserves  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  activate  the  hxmian  factor  first  and 
foremost.”  Combining  individual  and  public  interests  more  closely,  having 
overcome  the  centrifugal  forces  brought  about  by  the  predominance  of 
individual  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor— this  will  put  all 
reserves  into  operation,  within  the  framework  of  collective  forms  of 
organization  and  stimulation.  This  is  vhy  brigades  are  created  in  the  first 
place. 
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Session  2 

Ihe  Framework  for  the  l^lication  of  the  Brigade  Form 

Chairmen:  —After  determining  the  goals  for  Vihich  the  BPOST  is  introduced,  it 
is  necessary  to  establi^  the  limits  vdthin  vhich  these  forms  are  a^licable. 
We  will  have  to  answer  the  following  questions:  first,  do  such  limits  really 
exist  and,  second,  if  th^  exist,  vhat  determines  them?  This  is  far  from  an 
idle  question  and  it  is  not  theoretical  either.  The  editorial  staff  receives 
a  considerable  number  of  letters  vhich  express  confusion:  "Why  are  we  foixed 
to  introduce  brigades  if  they  are  not  suitable  for  us?"  Is  it  true  that  th^ 
are  not  suitable? 

Our  Coverage  Is  100  Percent 

A.  P.  Tsisin,  Chief  of  the  Planning  aM  Economics  Department  of  the  Ufa 
Production  Engine  Construction  Association 

With  the  individual  form  each  person  knows  his  words.  If  you  have  fulfilled 
the  normed  assignment  you  have  received  your  wage  rate,  piece-rate  workings 
and  a  bonus.  But  for  various  reasons  10  percent  of  the  personnel  do  not  come 
to  work.  Individual  workers  are  satisfied,  but  the  section  or  ^op  does  not 
fulfill  the  plan. 

Brigades  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  altminum  casting  shop  in  1977. 
Previously  the  shop  had  operated  irregularly  and  turnover  exceeded  25  percent. 
All  the  basic  workers  were  joined  into  brigade-shifts,  and  the  auxiliary  and 
engineering  and  technical  personnel  er^aged  in  service  of  production  were 
joined  into  brigades  to  vhich  service  zones  were  assigned.  Each  production 
brigade  received  a  plan  for  the  month  in  norm/rubles  of  paid  labor- 
intensiveness,  and  a  degree  of  quality  was  set  for  the  casting  workers. 

The  sum  of  the  plans  of  the  brigades  was  equal  to  the  plan  of  the  i^qp.  In 
other  words,  each  work  position  was  guaranteed  to  be  informed  of  the  entire 
shop  plan  throu^  the  brigade.  Incentives  were  arranged  correspondingly:  the 
bonuses  determined  by  the  results  of  the  work,  both  of  the  brigade  and  of  each 
individual  member  of  it.  We  immediately  aimed  for  100  percent  incli^ion.  If 
only  50  percent  of  the  workers  were  changed  over  to  the  brigade  form,  as  was 
planned  from  above,  then  50  percent  would  also  have  individual  normed 
assignments  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan.  And  this  is  the  same  as 
retciining  100  percent  individual  piece-rate  work.  Therefore  the  brigade  form 
must  be  applied  to  all  workers  at  once. 

Each  brigade  that  services  production  and  each  bureau  (grcqp)  receives  a  daily 
evaluation  from  the  basic  production.  If  the  senior  foreman  or  the  foreman 
has  signed  the  card  for  labor  quality  that  is  fine,  but  it  will  not  do  him 
much  good  if  intemptions  are  noted  on  the  card:  the  bonus  will  be  decreased. 
Only  the  shop  chief  has  the  right  to  "remove"  an  interruption,  but  this  has 
never  happened — the  penally  is  irreversible.  The  card  for  labor  quality  must 
be  filled  out  each  day  and  submitted  before  8  p.m.  on  the  following  day.  If 
it  is  not  submitted,  a  complaint  is  registered  against  the  brigade  or  bureau 
(group). 
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Decisive  steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid  leveling.  Thus  in  places  v^ere  the 
tariff  system  became  bogged  down,  the  difficulty  of  the  labor  was  taken  into 
account  additionally.  Conditions  were  developed  for  each  brigade  for 
detem^ing  the  daily  (weekly)  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The 
establiehment  of  equally  difficult  norms  was  set  forth  as  the  most  inportant 
condition  for  fairness  of  distribution.  And  certain  successes  have  been 
achieved  here. 

Ihe  selection  and  training  of  leaders  of  collectives  were  included  in  various 
preparatory  work,  ^actically  all  the  young  specialists,  mainly  casting 
engineers,  electrician  engineers  and  hydraulic  ejqjerts  went  through  the 
institute  for  assistants  for  foremen.  Anyone  vho  had  worked  as  a  foreman  was 
soon  promoted  to  senior  foreman  and  was  included  in  the  reserve  of  shop  Hhi^a-p 
deputies.  Ihe  hi^ier  the  quality  of  training,  the  greater  the  success  of  the 
brigades  turned  out  to  be. 

During  the  first  year  the  brigade  form  was  in  effect  a  large  assignment  was 
taken  on—to  inct^se  labor  productivity  ly  30  percent.  It  turned  out  that 
the  brigade  had  significant  reserves  and  the  goal  was  reached.  The  source  of 
the  increase  was  organization  and  technical  measures.  During  the  second  year 
the  increase  was  less — 13.5  percent,  and  technical  measures  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  this.  But  one  must  be  aware  of  the  background  against  which  such  a 
"small"  increase  took  place!  Moreover,  one  percentage  point  of  increase  in 
labor  productivity  "cost"  0.3  percent  increase  in  wages. 

At  o^  enterprise  the  brigade  is  called  the  public  department  of  personnel. 
And  ^  fact  labor  discipline  has  improved  sharply.  In  5  years  laboT’  tumov^ 
has  increased  to  one-fourth. 

For  Any  Prcductions  ^  ^ 

E.F.  Bassi  and  V.  P.  Skatin,  Kuxr^^^y  Zavod  Production  Association,  Leningrad 

As  early  as  Octcber  1981  the  Association's  cast  iron  shop  introduced  BPOST's 
ttet  encompassed  all  seryices~both  basic  and  auxiliary.  Even  during  the 
first  month  labor  productivity  increased  by  10  percent,  and  in  4  years—hy  50 
percent.  Shock  work  disappe^ed.  Two  other  casting  and  mechanical  shops 
successfully  followed  the  example  of  the  cast  iron  shop. 

Special  attention  shoiad  be  given  to  the  BFOST  of  the  repair  workers.  The 
task^  of  introducing  brigades  in  auxiliary  production  is  considered  extremely 
difficult.  But  if  one  tries,  this  ta^  can  be  achieved. 

We  developed  the  provisions  concerning  the  BFOST  for  repair  workers  oh  the 
same  basis  as  for  brigades  in  the  basic  production.  We  considered  two 
variants:  including  re^ir  workers  in  brigades  of  basic  workers  and  creating 
independent  repair  brigades.  According  to  the  first  variant,  the  overall 
rating  is  formed  from  the  sums  of  the  brigade  piece-rate  per  unit  of  Output 
before  the  r^jair  workers  were  included  (mainly  for  watchmen)  and  the  ratio 
between  the  sum  of  daily  wage  rates  of  repair  workers  and  the  daily  planned 
volume  of  production  of  the  comprehensive  brigade. 
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According  to  the  second  variant,  the  workers  were  first  specialized  and 
specialized  brigades  were  created:  servicing  of  the  shop's  lifting  and 
trahs^rtation  equipment,  equipment  Of  the  molding  section,  electricians  and 
ventilation  workers.  These  are  independent  structural  units  that  bear  full 
responsibility  for  the  functioning  of  the  equipment  assi^ed  to  them.  Thus  We 
har^  the  cjpportimity  to  organize  wages  according  to  the  final  result. 

A  number  of  members  in  the  brigade  is  calculated  according  to  the  unified 
system  for  planned  preventive  maintenance  and  branch  normatives.  As  the 
plcinned  voltame  of  production  usually  applied  with  the  indirect  p>iece-rate 
payment,  we  initially  used  the  general  shop  volume  of  suitable  commodity 
output  in  tons.  In  a  year  and  a  half ,  having  studied  many  shortcomings, 
rejected  this.  The  general  shop  tonnage  does  not  reflect  the  contributioh  of 
the  r^)air  workers.  Beginning  in  1982  their  work  was  evaluated  by  the  time  of 
^operatioh  of  the  equipment  in  machine-hours  for  various  productions  this  can 
be  trouble-free  functioning  of  equipment  in  set-,  machine-,  or  fumace-hcjurs, 
and  so  forth) .  We  worked  out  variants  of  calcaiLations  that  were  suitable  for 
any  shop,  using  the  simplest  formulae,  and  we  thus  achieved  xmiversality  of 
cxir  system  of  paying  repair  brigades. 

As  a  result,  the  repair  workers  recseived  their  plan  for  the  first  time^it 
realistic,  comprehensible  and  easy  to  monitor.  Each  brigade  cxuld  calcailate 
its  earnings  without  difficailty,  depending  on  the  speed  and  quality  oi  the 
service,  eis  a  result  of  vhich  quality  incareased  sharply.  The  introciucticai  Of 
the  cxMTCirete  indicator  of  "set-hour"  gave  the  acSministration  a  clear  means  of 
managing  the  repair  service.  Frcrni  the  indicators  of  the  latter  one  can  also 
evalxiate  the  work  of  the  brigades  in  the  basic  production.  For  example,  the 
brigade  fca:  repairing  molding  ecjuipment  fulfilled  the  plan  by  101.5  percent, 
and  the  brigade  of  molding  workers  fulfilled  it  100.9  percent.  Obvicxisly,  '^e 
latter  cJid  hot  take  full  acJvantage  of  the  equipment  that  was  in  good  repair. 
Strict  acxeunting  for  idle  time  makes  it  impossible  to  blame  everything  on 
repair  personnel.  ’* 

There  is  a  total  of  10  brigades  and  each  has  "its  own"  equipm^t  and  "its  c^" 
normative  for  down  time  in  machine-hours.  But  the  basic  earhings  are 
calculated  for  the  time  of  trouble-free  operation  of  the  entire  comply. 
Regardless  of  vhich  brigade  may  be  to  blame  for  the  down  time  of  the  shop, 
none  of  them  is  paid  for  the  dcjwn  time.  Because  of  this  there  is  solidarity 
and  mutual  advantage.  But  calcsulating  the  brigade  bonus  for  the  fulfillment 
of  "its  own"  normative  for  dcwn  time  precludes  leveling  or  having  some  people 
work  ftor  cjthers. 


There  Is  No  Limit  to  Develcpment 
I.  F.  Titarerifcb 

We  were  among  the  first  to  approve  the  applicability  of  the  VAZ  method  in  our 
branch.  And  we  have  been  sucxessfully  using  the  BPOST  for  more  than  a  decade 
nc3w.  It  cbvers  90  percent  of  the  workers,  both  basic  and  auxiliary.  There  is 
a  high  effect.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  example  of  the  repair  seryic3es 
vhich,  as  people  frequently  say,  do  not  "submit  w^l  to  brigadizatibn." 
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During  the  past  10  years  labor  productivity  of  the  repair  workers  has 
increased  from  120  conventional  units  of  repair  per  vrorker  to  246,  and  wages 
have  increased  by  41.5  percent.  The  number  of  general  repairmen  has  decreased 
by  half,  as  compared  to  the  norraatives  for  the  unified  system  of  planned 
preventive  repair.  Dcwn  time  of  equipment  during  repair  has  also  been  cut  in 
half,  and  the  volvmie  of  nonplanned  repair  jdas  and  down  time  has  decreased  to 
one-fourth  the  previous  amount.  Hie  overall  amount  of  down  time  because  of 
r^jair  has  stabilized  in  the  plant  in  the  amount  of  2.54-2.6  of  the  scheduled 
time  for  operating  equipment  as  ccsipared  to  4-5  percent  according  to  the  norms 
of  the  unified  system  for  planned  preventive  repair. 

The  BFDST  Is  a  Iftiiversal  Instrument 

Ye.  P.  Torkanov^y 

In  ny  opinion,  all  the  advantages  of  the  BPOST— both  social  and  economic—have 
as  their  source,  as  their  initial  cause,  the  self-managing  nature  of  this  kind 
of  organization  vhich  transforms  the  brigade  into  a  primary  self-managed  unit 
in  the  entire  hierarchy  of  socialist  management.  In  industry  and 
oor^truction,  agriculture  and  transportation,  the  BPOST  has  its  own  specific 
peculiarities.  But  its  essence,  vhiCh  detentdnes  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  organization,  remains  the  same  everyvdiere — ^a  hi^er  level  of  collectivist 
relations  as  a  result  of  brigade  self-management.  Hence  one  thing  follows; 
regardless  of  the  branch  of  the  national  econony,  the  type  or  kind  of 
production,  the  BPOST  is  universal  and  can  be  applied  everyvAiere. 

A  Little  More  Flexibility 

V.  V.  Belkin,  Chelyabinsk  Polytechnical  Institute 

Inflexible  rules  frequently  impede  correct  determination  of  the  applicability 
of  the  BPOST.  Practical  workers  encovmter  a  multitude  of  provisions 
oonceming  the  BPOST  vhiCh  sound  like  dogma,  althou^  the  concrete  conditions 
require  a  creative  approach.  Here  are  some  examples.  "Of  all  the  kinds  of 
brigades,"  we  read  in  one  of  the  books,  "the  most  progressive  are 
ccatprehensive  and  all-encompassing  ones"  [Footnote  6] .  In  some  places  this  is 
possibly  true.  But  there  are  sections  of  unit  and  small-series  production 
vhere  the  equipment  is  eill  of  one  type  and  there  is  only  one  occipation.  The 
brigade  can  only  be  specialized  since  this  way  it  will  take  best  advantage  of 
the  costly  equipment.  One  ^ould  not  always  strive  to  create  all-encompassing 
brigades  either.  If  one  is  not  allowed  to  take  concrete  conditions  into 
aocoui^,  one  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  people  resorting  to  formalism  and 
creating  false  "comprehensive"  and  "all-encompassing"  brigades.... 

With  an  Orientation  Toward  the  Final  Result 

E.  K.  Kadyrzhanov,  director  of  the  Electrical  Equipment  Plant,  Alma-Ata 

Practice  shows  that  brigades  can  be  created  everyvihere,  es^cially  if  one 
determines  the  final  result  of  their  labor.  We  conducted  the  first  large 
campaign  for  creating  brigades  at  our  plant  in  1980.  It  joined  60  percent  of 
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the  piece-rate  workers  in  the  mechanics  and  assembly  ^qps  with  this  form. 
The  brigades  began  to  work  under  a  unified  contract  and  distribute  the 
earnings  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The  results 
were  promising:  the  rates  of  increase  in  labor  productivity  doubled  as 
conpared  to  past  years.  And  the  cause  of  all  this  was  the  lack  of  a  real 
final  result  for  the  brigades  in  the  mechanics'  shops. 

The  final  result  of  the  labor  of  the  assembly  ^cp  brigade  coincided  with  the 
result  of  the  enterprise's  activity  and  so  in  mechanical  production  th^  were 
paid  for  the  prepared  parts.  Ihe  brigade  could  produce  "advantageous"  pa2±s 
but  there  was  a  shortage  of  "nonadvantageous"  parts  in  assembly.  Because  of  a 
tiny  part  worth  a  kopeck,  the  assembly  s«:rt:ion  would  fail  to  produce  final 
products  valued  at  thousands  of  rubles.  Only  a  comprdiensive  brigade  could 
help  in  this  problem. 

In  1983  a  system  of  planning  and  payment  for  ccmnpr^ensive  brigades  was  put 
into  effect  at  the  plant.  Cto  the  basis  of  the  plant's  plan  for  producing 
items  and  the  number  of  days  by  vhioh  the  manufacture  of  parts  is  ahead  of 
schedule,  a  ccBDputer  is  used  to  calculate  and  issue  a  products  list  plan  vhich 
points  out  the  month  and  the  quantity  in  vhich  the  brigade  must  manufacture  a 
specific  part.  Along  with  the  annual  assignment  for  the  products  list,  the 
brigade  receives  an  operational  products  list  plan  each  month  (5  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  month) .  It  is  checked  each  day  when  the  ccmputer  center 
issues  the  ^hift  report  of  the  section  (SOU). 

When  the  system  was  being  developed  it  became  clear  that  the  number  of  parte 
that  had  to  be  manufactured  according  to  the  products  list,  because  of  their 
labor-intensiveness,  exsceeded  the  capabilities  of  certain  brigades  by  a  factor 
of  2  or  3.  The  plant  drew  i?)  provisions  concerning  issuing  a  mcnthly  plan  for 
the  products  list  taking  into  account  the  amount  by  vhich  the  manufacture  of 
parte  lagged  b^ind  the  annual  plan.  The  monthly  producte  list  plan  for  the 
brigades  and  shop  was  broken  down  according  to  the  parte  into  three  groups: 
those  that  had  to  be  manufactiured  in  order  to  make  up  for  arrears  from 
previous  periods  (schedule  of  "Arrears") ,  to  fulfill  the  plant's  plan  for  the 
current  month  (''Ccmmodity") ,  and  to  provide  for  getting  ahead  ("Plan") . 

Ihe  Cc$)abilities  of  the  brigade  were  established  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum 
level  of  fulfillment  of  the  monthly  plan  in  norm-hours  achieved  during  the 
preceding  half-year.  The  majority  of  brigades  turned  out  to  be  capable  of 
manufacturing  parts  according  to  the  sch«3ules  (''Commodity")  and  "Plan"  and 
also  a  certain  nvmiber  of  positions  from  the  schedule  "Arrears."  Since  a 
nonadvance  system  of  payment  for  labor  is  in  effect  at  the  plant,  during  the 
first  half-month  the  mandatory  products  list  is  considered  to  be  the  parte 
plan  for  the  month  from  the  schedule  "Commodity"  and  for  the  second  half — 
"Plan"  and  "Arrears." 

Before  the  coraprhensive  brigades  were  introduced  a  number  of  doubts  were 
e^^ressed.  Firh,  a  part  could  be  manufactured  but  not  paid  for.  We  quickly 
convinced  the  workers  that  the  assembly  workers  have  long  been  paid  for  the 
final  result.  Second,  tee  brigade  could  be  let  down  by  supply.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  such  deviations  into  account.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
vhile  there  were  still  shortcomings  in  material  and  technical  supply  tee 
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shortage  of  parts  for  assembly  deca:eased  by  a  factor  of  3.5  during  the  course 
of  the  year  and  the  number  of  parts  manufactured  each  month  in  the  brigades 
increased  1.5-2-fold. 

Matrix  Brigades 

M.  S.  Botshteyn,  Engineer,  GVTsLesibuiprom,  Moscow 

The  BFOST  has  been  assimilated  well  for  workers,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
engineering  and  technical  personnel.  But  there  are  brigades  even  of  this 
category  that  are  suitable,  for  instance,  in  our  computer  center.  The 
difficulty  with  organizing  labor  here  lies  in  the  great  indefiniteness  of  the 
content  of  the  planned  work  and  its  result.  The  deviations  that  arise  are 
corrected  with  the  participation  of  hi^er  managers,  vhich  is  lnejq)edient.  A 
solution  can  be  seen  in  the  utilization  of  the  organizational  structures  of 
target  program  management. 

A  compr^enslve  brigade  is  created  from  specialists  of  various  departments 
working  on  one  project.  It  takes  a  contract  for  a  coitplex  of  work  for  vMch 
funds  required  according  to  the  normatives  are  allotted.  As  the  program  is 
fulfilled  the  composition  of  workers  changes  and  the  brigade  disposes  of  all 
of  the  available  for  wages  and  incentives.  The  director  of  the  computer 
center  is  relieved  of  current  and  c^)erational  management  of  the  program.  A 
collective  agency  is  created  for  developing  and  formulating  strategic  goals 
and  ways  of  achieving  them. 

Ihe  most  important  conditions  for  highly  effective  labor  of  the  brigade  are 
free  disposal  of  resources,  including  personnel,  and  earnings  without  a 
"ceiling.” 

Regulation  of  Organization  for  the  Brigade 

V.  I.  Sukovatov,  and  V.  I.  Miroshnikov,  Engineers,  KuzNIIShaWitostroy, 
Kemerovo 

When  the  brigade  form  was  introduced  at  reinforced  concrete  plemts  one  could 
see  many  shortccanings  related  to  the  low  level  of  technological  preparation  of 
production.  Thus  there  were  no  clearly  fixed  work  positions,  no  clearly 
established  tempo  and  rhythm  for  the  output  of  items,  no  assignment  of 
technological  c^ierations  to  the  work  positions,  and  many  other  things  were 
lacking.  The  task  was  to  introduce  complete  division  of  labor  among  the 
menibers  of  the  brigade  through  the  forces  of  administration  and  not  farm  it 
out  to  the  brigade. 

KuzNIIShakhtostrpy  suggested  and  put  into  operation  organizational-normative 
documents  for  projecting  technological  processes  for  the  manufacture  of 
reinforced  concrete  items.  These  were  charts  of  three  levels  of  standard 
technological  operations:  organization  of  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
shop,  the  molding  area  and  throughout  the  management  system.  The  worker 
revives  a  chart  for  the  operation  and  a  sketch  of  the  item,  the  foreman  or 
brigade  leader  receives  a  chart  of  the  organization  of  the  process,  and  the 
managers  and  specialists  receive  a  chart  of  the  controlled  system.  The 
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economic  effect  from  the  utilization  of  technological  charts  at  the 
Neryungrini^y  and  Berezovskiy  Plant  amounted  to  189,000  rubles  in  a  year. 

Chairmen:  Frequently  people  write  and  speak  about  the  "technical"  and 
"economical"  definition  of  the  framework  of  the  application  of  the  BFOST. 
They  say  that  brigades  can  be  introduced  only  where  this  is  required  and 
allowed  by  technical  equipment  and  technology,  vhere  an  economic  effect  can  be 
achieved.  Participants  in  the  conference,  ocawersely,  are  lowing  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  ^plication  of  BFOST  nor  ^ould  there  be. 

We  know  that  brigades  are  wide^read  in  industry,  construction,  transportation 
and  other  branches  of  the  national  econoiry.  They  have  been  created  among 
Gosstrakh  agents.  These  forms  have  proved  themselves  in  mass  and  unit 
production,  among  bcisic  and  auxiliary  workers,  and  among  engineers  and  other 
specialists.  Ihe  experience  of  the  Kirovskiy  Zavod  Production  Association  is 
very  attractive. 

Having  said  "A,"  it  is  necessary  to  say  "B."  It  is  logical  if  some  of  the 
workers — ^50  or  70  percent — ^are  working  according  to  the  laws  of  collectivism 
vhile  the  rest  are  working  in  ary  way  they  choose?  It  is  true  that  there  can 
be  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  BFOST  that  are  of  a  technical  or 
economic  nature,  but  such  obstacles  should  be  eliminated.  The  contributors 
have  given  a  number  of  examples  to  show  how  to  solve  such  a  problem  in 
practice. 

We  shall  assume  that  we  have  seen  the  most  significant  conclusione  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  limits  to  the  application  of  the ^IX>ST.  Such  a  conclusion 
will  help  us  to  be  rid  of  allusions  vhich  are  ifrequantly  made  concerning  the 
framework,  the  boundaries  and  impeding  factors.  Then  it  will  be  easier  to 
introduce  brigades. 

Session  3 

Control  of  Continuous  Development  of  Brigades 

Chairmen:  When  thinking  about  the  question  of  the  effect  from  extensive 
introduction  of  BFOST  is  so  weak,  one  comes  across  one  pattern:  the  brigades 
have  been  created,  and  that  has  been  the  end  of  it.  Yet  any  work  retires 
constant  improvement  and  development~st^  by  step,  stage  by  stage.  Ihe  old 
vray,  that  is,  individual  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation,  have  become 
ingrained  and  they  cannot  be  casually  shrugged  off.  Here  they  eu:®  holding  on, 
they  are  not  giving  ip,  and  therefore  tlte  effect  which  could  be  achieved  is 
not  teing  achieved.  Ihe  BFOST must  be  continuously  and  purposively  developed 
and  improved.  What  is  standing  in  our  way  and  what  must  be  done  in  this 
direction? 

Ihe  Effect  From  Preparatory  Work 

V.  I.  Balyura,  G.  G.  Ivleva,  R.  G.  Volkov  and  Ya.  L.  lydelman 
Poltava  Elelctromotor  Plant,  Vladimir  Pedagogical  Institute 
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The  development  of  industrial  produc±ion  involves  an  orientation  primarily 
toward  the  individual  form  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor.  The 
cQiaracteristics,  peculiarities  and  customs  of  this  form  have  become  fairly 
firmly  ingrained,  so  it  does  not  mate  sense  not  to  tate  them  into  account  vhen 
changing  over  to  the  brigade  form.  In  our  opinion,  today  the  changeover  to 
the  new  fom  is  taking  place  too  repidly. 

They  respond  to  us  by  saying.  What  are  we  waiting  for?  The  brigades  are 
producing  an  effect  and  so  we  must  include  everyone  in  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This,  for  example,  is  the  situation  at  the  Poltava  Elektrcmotor 
Plant:  the  increase  in  labor  productivity  in  the  brigades  amounted  to  12.5 
percent  vhile  with  individual  forms  it  was  3  percent.  Personnel  turnover  in 
the  brigades  decreased  by  a  factor  of  2.3;  the  number  of  absences  decreased  ]:^ 
a  factor  of  3.7  vhile  for  the  remaining  workers  these  indicators  remained  the 
same.  And  so  the  people  responding  to  us  say.  You  recommend  waiting  with  the 
introduction  of  brigades  and  failing  to  achieve  this  effect!  But  we  must  not 
forget  to  take  into  account  the  preparation  that  preceded  the  Introduction  of 
these  brigades. 

First,  as  early  as  1982  it  was  necessary  to  set  tp  the  planning  and  accounting 
for  the  economic  indicators  in  the  cross-section  of  the  brigades  (for 
comparison,  we  used  the  output  for  one  man-hour  in  normr-hours  of  stable  labor- 
intensiveness)  .  In  this  same  cross-section  it  was  necessary  to  work  out  the 
accounting  for  the  losses  from  deductive  work,  the  increase  in  the  wage  fund, 
labor  turnover,  violations  of  labor  discipline  and  so  forth.  It  turned  out  to 
be  very  complicated  to  determine  the  assignments  for  the  brigades,  and  even 
today  their  passports  include  both  the  annual  plan  and  the  monthly 
assignments.  Th^  also  include  socialist  commitments  and  commitments  of  the 
administration. 

Ihe  development  of  variants  of  the  ^stem  of  wages  for  brigades  began  as  early 
as  1980.  Ihe  diversity  of  concrete  conditions  and  opinions  made  it  necessary 
to  conduct  socioeconomic  and  socicp^chological  research  as  well  as  a  mass  of 
calculations.  Ihese  calculations  were  intended,  in  particular,  to  convince 
the  workers  that  they  would  not  lose  earnings  vhen  they  changed  over  to  the 
single  contract  (if,  of  course,  they  fulfilled  the  commitments  they  had 
accQjted) .  Knowing  the  experience  of  others,  it  was  necessary  not  to  "cast" 
the  customs  of  individual  piece-rate  work  in  collective  forms. 

m  the  brigades  no  small  role  is  played  by  contact  among  their  members.  What 
would  be  the  interrelations  within  the  collectives  and  how  many  people  would 
there  be  in  brigades?  The  answers  were  provided  by  sociopsychological 
research  conducted  at  the  plant,  as  well  as  sociometric  tests.  Special 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  attitude  of  foremen  to  the  brigades.  It  was 
utterly  iitpossible  to  do  without  explanatory  work  here. 

We  also  took  such  measures  as  ensuring  the  possibility  of  joint  recreation  of 
workers  in  all-encompassing  brigades.  This  was  to  have  contributed  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  collective. 

Ihe  difficult  preliminary  preparation  postponed  the  time  of  introduction  of 
brigades,  but  it  did  not  mean  a  failure  to  achieve  an  effect. 
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Ej^jerience — Hie  Father  of  Difficult  Mistakes 
I.  F.  Titareriko 

As  of  today  we  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  brigade  form.  We  have  determined, 
for  example,  the  cptimal  sizes  of  brigades — in  the  zone  of  the  shep  section. 
We  have  clarified  that  for  the  develcptient  of  self-management  the  chairman  of 
the  brigade  council  is  any  member  except  the  foreman.  The  system  for 
distributing  the  ccanmon  earnings  has  been  worked  out  fairly  well. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  still  well  aware  of  how  much  still  needs  to  be  learned, 
determined  and  corrected.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  not  all  of  the 
possibilities  revealed  by  the  progressive  form  are  being  utilized  fully. 

We  have  almost  completely  forgotten  about  the  competition  for  engineering 
support  for  the  brigade  form.  And  on  the  vhole,  the  competition  was  not 
arranged  convincingly  enou^.  We  have  not  yet  solved  in  theory,  for  example, 
vhether  or  not  individual  competition  will  remain  in  the  brigade  or  not. 
True,  in  the  branch  it  was  thought  it  would  remain,  but  not  everyone  agrees 
with  this. 

Today  there  are  decisions  to  make  about  the  introduction  of  foremen  and  other 
engineering  and  technical  personnel  into  the  brigade.  Are  we  objectively 
prepared  for  this?  For  example,  the  operation  and  repair  of  electronic 
equipment  can  be  entrusted  only  to  engineers.  And  we  have  introduced  them 
into  the  brigades.  But  methodologically,  we  have  not  yet  '’grown  up."  I 
imagine  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fiddle  around  with  the  problem  of 
including  engineering  and  technical  personnel  in  collective  forms.  The 
esperience  that  exists  will  undoubtedly  be  useful,  but  it  is  clearly 
inadequate. 

ipparently  we  are  not  oonpletely  substantiated  in  approaching  the  creation  of 
brigades  if  at  the  present  moment  far  from  all  of  them  are  cost  accounting 
brigades,  and  the  cost  accounting  in  them  is  not  complete,  there  is  no 
reporting  or  incentives  for  econotnizing  on  material  resources  that  are 
utilized.  The  plan,  the  products  list  and  wages  are  traditional  cost¬ 
accounting  indicators  of  the  brigades,  but  they  mtust  be  significantly 
augmented. 


The  brigade  of  the  transportation  shop  lost  107  man-days  because  of  absences. 
Incidentally,  quite  recently  this  collective  came  out  with  an  initiative  to 
work  without  violations  of  labor  discipline.  And  this  is  the  finale.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  an;^30(fy's  oversi^t  or  miscalculation.  It  is  simply 
that  the  brigades  that  we  have  introduced  are  not  a  natural  organic  means  of 
improving  discipline,  and  there  is  still  a  need  to  resort  to  campaigns. 

Thus  many  years  of  experience  convince  us  that  we  cannot  stop  viien  introducing 
the  BFOST  and  continuous  development  is  necessary. 
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Abcfut  the  Holdi:^ 

B.  A.  Baklaykln,  Chief  of  the  Department  for  Organization  of  Labor  and  Wages 
of  the  Plant,  Novosibirsk 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  the  merits  of  the  BPOST.  About  the  factors  that 
impede  their  develqpanent  and  dissemination  \reJcnow  little.  Here  is  vdiat  is 
observed  at  pur  pl^t.  We,have^7  perCSit^of  our  workers  in  brigades, 
including  63  perc^t  under  a  \anified  contract  with  the  application  of  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The  brigades,  which  consist  of  10-14 
time-rate  workers,  are  constantly  suggesting  that  the  administration  increase 
the  voltraie  of  work  with  the  same  number  of  personnel  and  with  payment  for 
those  vAio  would  ordinarily  be  added  or  to  perform  the  same  volume  of  work  with 
payment  for  the  pecple  v4io  are  absent  or  have  been  released.  Then  the  average 
earnings  would  increase  by  8-9  percent  and  labor  productivity,  according  to 
the  normative  net  output— ky  18-20  percent.  The  planners  object  to  this  or  do 
not  recommend  it:  vhen  planning  from  the  level  of  aohieved  the  effect  on  the 
proposal  returns  like  a  boomerang  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of  ohanges  in  the 
plan  for  labor. 

There  is  justification  for  misgivings  of  this  kind.  In  1983  the  plan  for 
increasing  labor  productivity  was  5  percent  and  the  actual  amount  achieved  was 
9  percent,  and  in  1984  the  plan  set  for  the  plant  was  in  the  amount  of  8.7 
percent.  Lst  las  Imagine  that  permission  was  given  to  act  on  the  initiative  of 
the  workers.  The  plan  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  would  have  been 
filled  by  11.3  percent,  in  ooanparison  with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year — 22 
percent.  If  these  Indicators  were  used  as  a  base  for  subsequent  periods,  the 
^stem  would  fall  apart.  This  is  \diy  the  administration  is  cautious  about 
introducing  brigades  that  work  for  the  final  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  planning  should  be  arranged  on  stable  normatives 
of  payment  per  unit  of  output  (work) .  Otherwise  the  current  brigade  form 
could  not  expand  or  develop. 

Certification  of  Subdivisions — The  Path  to  Development  of  Brigades 

V.  I.  Galochkin  and  V.  V.  Igayev,  AvtoGAZ  Production  Association,  Gorkiy 

The  association  has  5,000  brigades  v^ch  encompass  77  percait  c>f  the  workers. 
These  figures  are  hi^  but  at  this  point  the  "encompassing”  cannot  satisfy 
anybody  and  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  brigade  form  and  increase  its 
effectiveness.  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  the  sociological  service  in  13 
prcductions  and  plants  (200  brigades  in  105  shops)  conducted  research  on  a 
wide  range  of  problems  involved  with  the  new  form  of  organization  and 
stimulation  of  labor.  The  question  was  posed  this  way:  How  do  we  improve  the 
quality  of  the  BFXDST? 

Special  reference  materials  and  questionnaires  of  ejperts,  foren^,  brigade 
leaders  and  workers  were  developed  for  the  investigation.  The  apparatus 
established  an  "ideal"  schema  for  the  brigade  form,  which  was  then 
"svperimposed"  on  the  actual  condition.  As  a  result,  one  could  see  a  sharp 
divergence  between  vhat  was  espected  by  each  percentage  point  of  inclusion  of 
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workers  and  the  actual  content.  Many  regarded  this  conclusion  as  unexperted 
and  "unpleasant."  Additionally,  one  could  see  a  multitude  of  ^ortcomings 
standing  on  the  path  to  iirproving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  brigade  form.  They  fell  basically  into  three  groi^:  the  responsible 
organizers  have  a  poor  idea  of  its  essera:^,  significance  in  the  technology  of 
its  introduction  and  development;  the  low  level  of  activity  of  the  line 
managers,  services  and  department;  and  the  inccrapleteness  of  decisions  made 
conceming  the  brigade  form. 

In  order  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  even  control  the  function  of 
brigades,  taking  their  evaluation  into  account,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the 
follcwing  kinds  of  questions:  How  does  one  cottpare  the  quality  of  brigades  in 
specific  subdivisions;  to  vAiat  extent  does  the  actual  situation  differ  from 
vSiat  is  necessary;  idiat  are  the  socioeconomic  consequences  of  the  existing 
condition  and  the  paths  to  ch^ging  it,  and  so  forth?  In  order  to  answer 
these  it  was  necessary  to  develop  methods  that  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  level  of  development  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  brigade  form  in  the 
various  subdivisions,  the  effect  of  each  element  on  labor  productivity,  the 
reserves  that  exist  there,  and  the  role  and  contribution  of  specific  services. 
Ihe  methods  were  tested. 

A  program  of  immediate  measures  for  iitproving  control  over  the  development  of 
the  BFOST,  particularly  periodic  certification,  was  svjbmitted  to  the 
management  of  the  association.  By  an  order  of  the  general  director,  the 
provisions  conceming  certification  of  si:ibdivisions  of  the  association  in 
terms  of  the  level  of  development  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  BPOST  were 
prepared  and  approved.  They  presented  the  goals,  tasks,  time  intervals, 
criteria,  methods  and  procedures  of  certification  and  the  forms  for  gathering 
and  precising  information.  Bie  first  certification  was  conducted  in  December 
1984. 

The  evaluations  from  the  results  of  the  certification  are  as  follows; 
"Brigade  Certified, "  "Brigade  Conditionally  Certified, "  and  "Brigade  Not 
Certified."  Sheps  and  other  subdivisions  with  a  level  of  developonent  of  the 
brigade  form  of  hi^ier  than  75  percent  are  given  an  evaluation  of  "excellent," 
frem  51  to  75  percent— "good, "  and  from  26  to  50  percent — "satisfactory. "  The 
CCTnpr^ensive  evaluation  is  expressed  by  an  integral  indicator  of  the 
development  of  the  brigade  form  (IPB)  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
prodc^tsl^  each  element  of  the  brigade  form  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of 
relative  significance  of  the  given  element  (KOZ) .  The  KOZ  is  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  measurement  of  the  connection  between  indicators  of  the 
elements  and  labor  productivity  in  the  corresponding  brigades.  In  order  to 
mention  the  connections  that  interest  \is  we  used  a  conputer  to  calculate 
paired  correlations  of  indicators  for  all  elements  of  BFOST  with  the 
indicators  of  labor  productivity  of  the  collectives  that  were  investigated. 

Here  etre  a  couple  of  concrete  conclusions  that  were  drawn.  In  the 
metallurgical  production,  for  exaitple,  according  to  the  r^xjrts,  96  percent  of 
the  workers  were  included  in  the  brigade  form,  the  IPB  was  equal  to  73.6 
percent,  and  the  certified  brigades,  that  is,  those  in  ^ich  all  the  tasks 
were  being  carried  out  conprehensively ,  included  only  5  percent  of  the 
workers.  As  they  say,  this  speaks  for  itself. 
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The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  the  brigade  form  began  to  be 
distributed  more  correctly.  Previously  all  problems  were  heaped  on  the  chief 
of  the  labor  service,  and  in  general  ncbody  took  responsibility.  Now  one  can 
go  to  a  particular  individual:  for  the  integrated  indicator — ^the  line  manager, 
for  individual  elements — ^the  corresponding  services.  Concrete  measures  began 
to  be  developed  more  specifically,  the  process  of  development  of  the  EPOST  was 
included  in  socialist  competition,  and  so  forth. 

'Ihi;is  with  skillful  and  correct  utilization,  information  on  the  quality  of  the 
BFXDST  contributes  to  increasing  its  effectiveness  in  solving  other  problems. 

The  COTtributions  From  Sociology 

B.  N.  Artemyev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  chief  of  the  Department  for 
Labor  and  Wages  of  the  Chelyabinskiy  Traktomyy  Zavod  imeni  V.  I.  Lenin 
Production  Association 

In  1981  the  labor  productivity  of  tractor  builders  not  only  did  not  incarease 
but,  on  the  contrary,  decreased  by  0.3  percent  as  compared  to  1980,  but 
earnings  increased  by  3.6  percent.  In  1982  the  tendency  changed:  for  every  1 
percent  of  increase  in  labor  productivity,  the  increase  in  average  earnings 
amounted  to  0.6  percent,  and  in  1983 — 0.53  percent.  Ihe  situation  remained 
the  same  until  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan.  Ifcw  did  they  manage  to  achieve 
this  change?  It  was  noted  that  this  change  began  when  the  proportion  of 
workers  included  in  collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor 
exceeded  50  percent  (at  the  end  of  the  five-year  plan  the  degree  of  inclusion 
had  reached  80  percent. 

The  fact  that  this  factor  had  an  effect  is  shown  by  the  data  of  an 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Laboratory  for  Scientific  Organization  of  Labor 
in  169  brigades.  The  rates  of  increasing  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the 
Kharkov  Tractor  Plant,  in  1982  brigades  were  created  frcm  the  workers  of  the 
si^jen/’isory  staff.  Ihe  results  were  fairly  good.  The  controllers,  vho  were 
permitted  to  spend  vp  to  10  percent  of  the  wage  fund  of  those  vho  were  absent, 
began  to  devote  more  attention  to  preventing  defective  work. 

The  association  is  developing  provisions  concerning  the  creation  of  brigades 
of  desi^ers  and  technologists.  The  lack  of  satisfactory  normatives  for 
determining  the  number  of  personnel  for  given  volumes  of  work,  naturally  make 
this  work  difficult,  but  it  cannot  stop  it.  It  is  known  from  experience  that 
xmder  the  conditions  of  the  eissociation,  one  worker  is  released  for  every  30 
brigade  members.  If  engineering  and  technical  personnel  were  included  in  the 
brigade  form,  even  greater  numbers  could  be  expected  to  be  released. 

A  number  of  measures  have  been  conducted  in  order  to  develop  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  BPOST.  Thus  1,250  brigade  leaders  have  been  trained. 
There  is  a  144-hour  course  with  partial  leave  from  production.  Special 
emphasis  was  placred  on  sociolcxgical  support,  whose  importance  has  been 
r^xeatedly  confirmed.  For  exc^le,  the  brigade  leader  V.  A.  Kapralov,  vho  is 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  leading  collectives,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  10 
percont  of  the  workers  consider  his  decisions  to  be  unfair,  although  within 
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himself  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  capable  of  such  a  thing.  The  sociologists 
helped  the  brigade  leader  to  determine  that  the  reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  sufficiently  informed  about  the  distribution  of  earnings. 

It  is  no  accident  that  today  brigade  leaders  are  in  favor  of  conducting 
sociological  research  and  are  rea<^  to  act  on  the  recoinmerKaations  that  result 
fixm  it.  The  chairman  of  the  trade  union  ooramittee  of  Shop  No  2  for  Automated 
Revolving  Equipment,  L.  S.  Shepelenko,  told  how  uneasy  they  were  about 
receiving  sociologists,  but  then  after  the  reseaixh  had  been  conducted  and  the 
results  analyzed,  the  management  took  concrete  actions.  More  than  60 
conversations  were  held  with  brigade  leaders  in  branch  plants.  Guidelines  for 
a  nunher  of  shops  arid  productions  were  prepared  follcwing  recommendations  from 
sociologists. 

Ihe  first  socialist  coampetition  produced  appreciable  results.  Ihe  shops  that 
had  been  investigated  overfulfilled  the  plans  for  production  and  labor 
productivity.  During  1  year  the  number  of  absentees  decreased  by  24.4 
percent,  losses  of  working  time  because  of  absences  decreased  half,  and 
labor  turnover  decreased  by  9.3  percent.  Only  two  brigades  did  riot  fulfill 
their  plans. 

Ihe  majority  of  managers  of  structural  subdivisions  and  brigade  leaders  are 
firmly  convinced  once  and  for  all  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  without 
sociology  vhen  developing  the  BPOST.  Ihe  deputy  chairman  of  the  association's 
council  of  brigade  leaders,  A.  A.  lychikhin,  said:  "I  filled  out  the 
questionnaire  and  wcdted  to  see  vhat  the  »x::iologists  would  say.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  knew  everything  even  without  them.  But  their  concliisicns  stunned 
me.  Ihat  I  am  a  person  vdio  can  coraraunicate,  I  work  well  with  others,  and  I 
keep  i:^)  with  things.  But  I  did  not  think  that  hidden  behind  all  this  was  the 
fact  that  my  demands  are  not  very  hi^  and  my  contacts  with  the  administration 
are  poor.  Ihe  conclusion  is  correct.  I  must  change  things."  Ihe  brigade  to 
vhich  A.  A.  Rychikhin  was  sent  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
ones.  After  only  9  months  had  passed,  it  was  recognized  as  the  best  in  the 
branch.  The  brigade  leader  had  created  the  collective  with  the  help  of 
sociologists. 

Recommendations  from  sociologists  have  beccoone  a  permanent  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  association.  Since  six  specialists  are  clearly  not  enough  for 
such  a  gigantic  association,  the  party  cammittee  made  a  decision  to  create  a 
laboratory  for  sociological  research. 

Uirou^  the  Eyes  of  the  Workers 

A.  A.  Tkachenko,  Candidate  of  Econamic  Sciences,  Zaporozhye _ 


In  Zaporozhye  sociologists  of  the  production  associations  Preobrazovatel , 
Zaporozhtransformator,  AvtoZAZ,  Motorostroitel  and  others  have  conducted  an 
investigation  of  the  workers'  attitude  toward  the  brigade  form.  There  are 
considerable  advantages  to  brigades.  As  98-99  percent  of  the  products  are 
accepted  the  first  time,  equipment  and  materials  are  utilized  better,  there 
are  practically  no  violaticns  of  labor  discipline,  losses  of  working  time  are 
cut  in  half  and  labor  turnover  is  reduced  to  one-fourth.  Ihe  average  annual 
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increase  in  labor  productivity  in  coirpr^ensive  brigades  amounts  to  almost  9 
percent.  But  the  results  are  still  not  fully  satisfactory.  What  is  tlie 
reason  for  this? 

Ill  the  Z^xsrozhye  Informator  Association  there  are  ^oout  1,500  brigades  that 
include  up  to  70  percent  of  all  the  workers.  Questionnaires  of  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  overall  number  of  personnel  showed  that  only  half  of  the 
workers  valued  highly  the  advantages  of  the  brigade  form  as  conpar^  to 
individual  work.  This  is  clearly  not  enou^.  The  mcdn  xeason  was  apparently 
that  in  the  brigade  the  attitude  toward  labor  becomes  more  responsible,  vhidh 
cannot  be  said  about  the  management  vmits.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
responsibility  for  the  material  and  technical  sipply  of  the  brigades,  planning 
and  accounting  for  labor. 

Only  54 . 5  percent  of  the  brigade  members  \dio  were  questioned  proved  to  be 
active,  thrifty  masters  of  production;  and  they  entered  brigades  at  their  own 
request,  being  deeply  aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  form.  The/  suggest  ways 
of  eliminating  shortcomings  and  they  themselves  participate  in  the 
rrorganization.  But  11.7  percent  of  the  workers  answered  that  it  makes  no 
difference  to  them  how  they  work-in  a  brigade  or  individually. 

The  reasons  for  the  passivity  of  the  brigade  members  are  illustrated  by 
sociologists:  they  are  generated  by  the  weak  democratization  of  management  of 
production.  Every  fifth  one  of  the  workers  questions  noted  that  the  brigade 
covincils  were  not  elecH:ed  but  were  appointed  by  the  shop  management. 
Moreover,  rore  than  40  percent  of  the  workers  of  the  transformer  and  high 
voltage  equipment  plcuits  stated  that  the  administration  does  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  brigade.  The  number  of  conflicrts  is 
increasing. 

Among  those  questioned  16  percent  answered  that  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  iirprcves  the  interrelations  in  the  brigade,  but  at  the  same  time 
another  16  percent  of  the  workers  assert  that  the  relations  have  becxame  more 
tense  and  cionfused;  7  percent  of  the  respondents  categorically  blamed  the 
cxaefficient  of  labor  p^icipation  for  all  conflicts.  In  the  opinion  of  54.3 
percent  of  those  questicxied,  the  coefficient  of  labor  participatican  stimulates 
growth  of  oocr^aationcQ.  mastery  and  combination  of  cxxrpaticans,  but  13  percent 
pointed  out  the  unsubstantiated  norm  setting  for  the  labor  of  the  brigades  and 
the  poorly  arranged  acoounting  for  the  personal  contribution  to  the  overall 
result. 

VIhat.  ^ould  cane  think  of  such  a  situation?  If  one  is  a  pessimist,  cane  might 
discuss  the  mass  of  shortcomings,  and  if  one  is  an  optimist  cane  mi^t  discuss 
the  great  reserve.  I  wish  to  enphasize  can  the  basis  of  research:  one  ^cauld 
be  surprised  that  the  results  are  fairly  gcacad.  For  in  essencae  they  have  neat 
managed  to  look  before  they  leap.  Eaqalanatory  work  and  persuasion  are 
ar^geci unsatisfactorily.  What  results  would  be  obtained  with  the 
eliminatican  of  these  shcartcomings! 

Chairmen:  The  oblast  caoordination  council  for  labor  prchlems  of  the  Cbuncil 
of  the  Ncavosibirsk  CPSU  Obkom  for  Scientific  and  Technicaal  Preagress  has 
caonducated  research  on  the  caondition  and  develcapmenh  of  BEQST  at  more  than  50 
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enterprises  of  the  oblast.  During  the  analysis  this  peculiarity  caught  the 
eye:  there  were  no  entries  oonGeming  the  development  of  brigeides  and  elements 
of  their  functioning.  How  long  ^ould  the  ccorposition  Of  the  brigade  remain 
the  same?  Under  what  conditions  should  it  be  reformed  or  disbanded?  How 
frequently  i^ould  the  apparatus  for  distributing  earnings  according  to  the 
coefficient  of  lebor  peurbicipation  be  chcuiged?  With  v^t  growth  rates  of 
production  and  sociad  indicators  should  changes  be  made  in  the  functioning  of 
the  brigade?  Such  questions  are  not  take  into  account.  And  if  they  are  not 
xraised  in  the  plant  "provisions,”  these  doamftents  will  be  directed  not  forward 
but  backward,  into  the  past  and  not  the  futaire. 

Ini  system  analysis  there  is  the  aissertion:  the  viable  s^tem  is  not  the  one 
that  is  strong  today  but  the  one  that  heis  prospects  for  development  in  the 
future.  Rephrasing  this  one  might  say:  the  exemplary  brigades  are  not  the 
'caies  that  ar&  considered  the  best  today,  but  the  ones  that  are  continuoiislg 
developing  2ind  have  capabilities  of  further  development.  Practice  shows  that 
inadequate  effectiveness  of  the  BPOST  derives  from  a  static  approach  to  it. 
We  have  introduced  brigades  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  even  this  is  a  half¬ 
measure.  In  a  new  formation  there  are  always  itiany  difficulties  and  even 
dangers.  .  The  waves  of  chcinges  cannot  but  nm  throughout  the  entire 
organization  of  production,  labor  cOid  management.  Unfortimately,  we 
frequently  <A)serve  the  effect  of  a  stone  that  is  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
surface  ripples,  running  out  in  concentric  circles,  but  scx>n  it  is  smooth 
again.  We  ne^  sharp  euid  continuous  waves  of  change,  without  which 
inprovement  is  unthinkable. 

The  brigade  has  fallen  apart....  With  the  usual  approach  this  is  considered 
to  be  a  tragedy.  Let  xis  approach  it,  however,  from  different  positions — 
continuous  development.  Then  the  breakdown  of  the  brigade  must  be  planned, 
having  determined  ehead  of  time  the  conditions  under  which  this  must  happen. 

The  BFOST  is  a  part  of  scientific  organization  of  labor.  Scientific 
organization  of  labor  is  defined  as  making  continuous  changes  in  the  existing 
organization  of  labor.  The  approach  to  the  BFOST  shoidd  be  oriented  this  way 
as  well. 

Session  4 

Distribution  of  Brigade  Earnings 

Chairmen:  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  problems  when  conducting  the  BFOST 
are  linked  to  distribution  according  to  the  coefficient  pf  labor 
participation. 

The  coefficiait  of  labor  participation  or  KIU  is  without  any  docht  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  innovations  in  the  organization  of  payment.  But  to  what 
extent  are  the  mechanisms  for  distributir^  the  general  earning  according  to 
the  coefficient  of  labor  participation,  vhich  were  developed  mainly  by 
practice,  ready  to  play  the  serious  social  and  economic  irole  that  has  been 
assign^  to  them?... 


The  Ri^t  To  Select  From  Various  MethocSs 

A.  A.  Gorelslciy,  Ccuididate  of  Economic  Sciences,  Docent,  Tomsk  State 
Iftiiversity 

The  first  attempts  to  use  the  indicators  known  today  as  the  "RIU"  go  back  to 
the  begi^ing  of  th6  1930's.  Up  until  the  middle  of  the  1970 's  their 
^pliration  was  episodic  and  did  not  go  beyond  the  framework  of  eaperiments. 
Only  in  the  last  decade  has  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  acquired  a 
significant  sphere  of  application. 

It  has  various  names:  creative  activity  and  initiative  (KATI) ,  economic 
participation  (KEU) ,  effectiveness  of  labor  (KET) ,  quality  of  labor  (KKT) , 
individual  labor  productivity  (KIPT) ,  effectiveness  and  quality  of  labor 
(KEKT) ,  and  effectiveness  of  labor  of  workers  (KER) .  As  we  can  see, 
imagination  h^  had  full  rein  in  the  ccnibination  of  words,  but  the  content  is 
almost  the  same  for  adl  of  them.  The  coefficient  of  labor  participation  hag 
basically  two  functions:  to  evaluate  the  contribution  emd  to  distribute 
earnings  correspondingly  in  the  brigade  that  is  working  under  a  unified 
contract. 

In  tte  calculation  formulas,  instead  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation,  emd  sometimes  along  with  it,  they  vise  the  wage  rate  category 
and  the  category  of  work  performed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  former  shows 
only  the  potential  capabilities  of  the  worker  but  not  their  utilization.  Ihe 
wage  rate  of  the  piece-rate  worker  corresponds  only  to  the  TwiniTnnm  part  of  the 
wage  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  society.  Payment  for  categories  of  work  and 
not  wage  rates  are  used  to  establish  piece  rates.  Thus  brigade  earnings  are 
not  distributed  uniformly  according  to  the  rate  categories  of  the  workers 
since  the  ratio  between  the  guaranteed  parts  is  used  instead  of  the  actual 
ccnplete  ecunings.  Yet  the  methodological  provisions  are  oriented  toward  the 
wage  rate  category  of  the  workers.  What  this  leads  to  can  be  seen  frcm  the 
following.  For  the  foremen  a  salary  is  established  \diich  is  one  category 
hitler  than  the  wage  rate  of  the  workers  that  are  under  his  jurisdiction.  But 
the  earnings  of  the  workers  are  hi^:^  than  their  wage  rates  and  therefore  the 
foreman,  as  a  rule,  is  paid  less  than  th^  are. 

The  utilization  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  for  distributing  the 
entire  brigade  eeumings  does  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  wage  rate 
^stem,  just  as  the  individual  piece  rate  does  not  contradict  it.  The  wage 
rate  system  establi^es  the  lower  limit  of  earnings  \hich  must  be  maintained 
even  vhen  the  BPOST  is  introduced. 

The  coefficient  of  labor  peurticipation  is  more  than  just  an  instrument  for 
objectively  evaluating  the  labor  Contribution  and  the  technology  for  the 
distribution  of  earnings.  It  is  used  to  enlist  workers  in  management  and 
carry  out  a  process  of  education.  Previously  education  was  thought  to  take 
place  mainly  with  the  emotions,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty,  but  now  one 
can  ^fluence  people  with  economic  reinforcement  and  changes  in  the  actual 
earnings.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  everyone  ends  up  with  good  grades  this 
moans  not  only  identical  work  on  the  part  of  everyone,  but  roost  frequently  the 
fear  of  distributing  the  earnings  fairly.  Unfortunately,  the  coefficient  of 
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labor  participation  is  rarely  iised  v^ien  summing  the  results  of  intrabrigade 
oonpetition. 

Usually  the  strucbme  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  formed  from 
three  parts:  the  base,  the  increasing  and  the  decreasing  values.  Ihe  value  of 
one  is  used  for  the  base,  the  average  hourly  earnings  during  the  past  period 
(this  is  bad) ,  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  work  performed  during  the  shift 
and  the  normative  amount  in  norm-hours.  The  amounts  of  fulfillment  of  output 
norms  or  the  normed  assignment  can  also  be  used.  There  are  several 
shortccndngs  here.  One  is  that  vhen  one  deserves  the  role  according  to  vhich 
the  sum  of  the  coefficient  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of  workers. 
Incidentally,  at  the  Kaluga  lUrbine  Plant  they  have  rejected  this.  Ihe  second 
is  vhen  the  collectives  receive  from  the  hi^ier-ips  special  adjustment  scales 
for  base  coefficients  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  take  into  account  the 
increasing  and  decreasing  coefficients,  that  is,  perform  purely  technical 
functions.  Ihe  scales  should  be  by  way  of  recommendation  and  should  play  the 
role  of  criteria. 

Considerable  difficulties  are  encountered  vhen  justifying  the  role  of  each  of 
the  factors  used  in  calculating  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation.  The 
usual  method  is  the  expert  method.  But  there  are  also  objective  criteria. 
For  exanple,  in  the  strand-twisting  section  of  the  cable  plant  th^  use  rates 
that  are  increased  ip  to  10-30  percent  for  producing  e>port  products.  Hence 
the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  increased  1:^  0. 1-0.3.  With  coitplete 
elimination  o^  bonuses  the  total  earnings  would  drop  by  17  percent,  and, 
consequently,  the  value  of  this  factor  is  estimated  at  0.17. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles  for  selecting  the  structure  of  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  sinplicity  and  conprehensibility  to 
everyone.  Frequently,  however,  one  encounters  this  shortcoming:  the 
evaliaation  is  made  according  to  only  one  factor — ^the  individual  productivity 
of  the  workers,  vhich  absolutely  does  not  reflect  the  factors  of  collective 
labor,  for  exairple,  mutual  assistance.  Consequently,  the  brigade  does  not 
influence  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation;  it  only  keqps  track  of  the 
output,  vdiich  in  principle  the  administration  should  be  doing.  Such 
"sinoplistic,  ”  naturally,  is  not  a  step  forward. 

It  should  be  enphasized  that  the  structure  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  ^ould  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  methods  6f  calculating 
it.  We  did  calculations  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  according 
to  several  methods  for  an  eill-enoonpassing  coitprehensive  brigade  on  the  basis 
of  the  division  for  twisting  bare  cable  strands.  These  methods  included  using 
the  rate  category  with  an  adjustment  of  the  above-rate  part  using  the 
coefficient  of  labor ^)articipation  (standard);  similar  to  it  but  instead  of 
the  wage  rate  category  We  used  the  category  of  work  performed;  the  coefficient 
of  labor  participation  is  used  for  distributing  all  the  earnings.  The 
greatest  interest  arises  when  the  selection  is  made  among  the  three 
possibilities,  for  example  at  the  Novokakhovskiy  Electric  Machine-Building 
Plant.  Here  two  coefficients  are  used  for  distribution—for  the  basic 
earnings  and  for  the  bonus. 
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Ihe  selection  of  the  methods  is  a  creative  process  and  formulaic  work  is  not 
permissible  here.  Ihe  collective  must  be  offered  a  range  from  \idiich  it  can 
choose  the  most  suitable.  The  brigade  should  also  be  granted  the  right  to 
change  the  methods. 

Proceeding  Frcm  the  Minimum 

V.  S.  Fomin,  Economist,  Mogilev 

Here  is  a  concrete  situation.  The  worker  Sibirko  was  deprived  of  her  annual 
bonus  because  she  r^)eatedly  failed  to  carry  out  the  assignments  entrusted  to 
her.  The  fact  that  she  did  not  fulfill  the  assignments  was  proved  and  it  was 
admitted  ty  Sibirko  itself,  but  she  claimed  that  withholding  her  bonus  was 
illegal  and  demanded  that  it  be  paid  to  her,  referring  to  the  fact  that  nctoo^ 
had  ever  been  penalized  for  such  violations  before.  True,  such  punishments 
had  not  been  used  previously. 

Sibirko  received  her  entire  salary  for  each  month  even  though  ^e  did  not  do 
her  work.  If  you  tried  to  take  it  away  she  would  become  indignant:  nobody 
else  has  been  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  salary,  even  though  there  are 
those  vho  have  worked  no  better  than  she  has.  If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  her 
as  much  transfer  her  to  a  lower-paid  position,  and  if  you  do  not  transfer  her 
then  pay  the  full  amount.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  work 
poorly  and  without  interest  and  it  is  not  necessarily  advantageous  to  work 
well:  the  salary  is  the  same. 

In  this  connection  I  suggest  that  salaries  and  wage  rates  for  workers  be 
establi^ed  in  the  form  of  a  mobile  range  with  a  minimum  and  maximum.  Such 
ranges  exist  today,  but  the  salary  or  wage  rate  in  the  categories  are  set  for 
an  individual  worker  for  a  long  time.  Say  in  the  interval  of  120-140  rubles 
they  have  set  140,  and  this  figure  remains.  I  suggest  that  the  interval  for  a 
worker  be  1  mont^.  If  he  has  earned  140  rubles  in  March  then  he  should 
receive  it.  If  he  has  not  worked  eis  hcuxi  in  J^ril,  it  should  be  reduced,  and 
so  forth.  The  workers  will  then  have  more  interest  in  increcising  their  labor 
output.  This  would  also  eliminate  the  situation  \idierefcy  not  only  the  Scilary, 
but  also  the  bonus  has  become  mandatory.  —  - 

Earnings  According  to  Fairness 

V.  N.  Zadoroztmyy,  Doctor  of  Economic  Sciences,  Krasnokamansk,  Chita  CXilast 

What  is  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation?  Why  does  it  frequently  put 
people  on  their  guard,  es^^ially  in  the  first  stage — during  the  organization 
of  brigades?  From  the  first  day  he  comes  to  work  every  worker  knows:  the 
category  and  the  bonus — ^this  is  vhat  determines  his  material  position.  The 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  something  new,  unusual  and  frightening. 
Only  later  is  the  individual  convinced  that  this  is  an  effective  instrument 
for  self-management  of  the  brigades.  But  even  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

In  many  brigades  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  month  according  to  the  results.  The  council  or  meeting  meikes  a 
decision  on  the  basis  of  a  report  from  the  brigade  leader,  who  during  the 
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coiirse  of  the  month  has  kept  track  of  reprimands  or  cases  of  extraordinary 
work.  When  recordii^  the  "blacklist”  the  brigade  leader  does  not  feel  very 
comfortable.  Everything  in  his  notes  is  true  but  time  has  passed  and  the 
emotional  evaluations  of  the  shortccanin!^  have  been  forgotten,  but  the  brigade 
leader  must  remember  them  and  suggest  an  evaluation  for  them  in  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  (after  all,  why  not  "let  bygones  be 
bygones?"  The  manager  is  actually  set  against  the  collective.  Many  hard 
feelings  arise,  and  most  firequently  the  "penalized"  people  become  offended, 
especially  \dien  the  punishment  is  given  out  loud.  Do  they  know  of  our 
individual's  retiring  nature  and  his  internal  desire  to  "put  things  to  rest." 
The  especially  "bold"  ones  speak  out  loudly,  saying  that  "the  brigade  leader 
has  punished  them"  for  20-30  rubles.  Not  the  brigade,  but  the  brigade  leader, 
even  thou^  the  decision  is  made  by  the  brigade.  observations  show  that  no 
more  than  3  or  4  days  will  pass  before  the  tension  caused  by  this  policy  for 
forming  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  abates.  During  this  period  of 
time  the  mood  of  the  people  causes  the  quality  of  the  work  to  deteriorate.  As 
a  result,  the  brigade  leader  begins  to  give  everyone  a  1  for  the  coefficient 
of  labor  participation. 

I  see  a  solution  in  having  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  establi^ed 
not  by  the  brigade  leader,  but  by  the  brigade  council,  and  it  should  be  done 
every  day  by  determining  the  average  arithmetic  amount  for  the  days  worked  in 
the  month.  They  say  that  determining  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation 
daily  distributes  part  of  what  has  not  yet  been  earned  (bonus,  additional 
earnings) ,  that  is,  counting  their  chickens  before  they  hatch.  iBut  the  bonus 
is  not  being  distributed;  rather  the  degree  of  daily  labor  contribution  to  the 
monthly  final  result  is  being  determined.  Answering  other  objections,  I  would 
say  that  for  serious  violations  a  coefficient  of  labor  participation  equal  to 
0  can  be  given  for  3-5  days  (with  unauthorized  absence — for  the  entire  month) . 

Daily  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  requires 
additional  e}^)enditures  of  time,  but  this  is  only  a  couple  of  minutes  for  Idie 
brigade  council  at  the  end  of  the  shift  and  literally  1-2  minutes  for  the 
brigade  leader  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  shift  when  he  informs  the 
workers  of  the  council's  decision  for  the  preceding  day.  Thus  the  main  goal 
is  achieved.  On-the-spot  consideration  in  the  collective  both  of  the 
achievement  of  the  leading  worker  and  of  the  faults  of  the  violator.  Even  a 
short  delay  in  this  work  smooths  over  many  details  and  weakens  the  evaluation 
and  its  influxes.  Daily  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  "removes"  all  arguments  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  monthly 
determination  vhich  is  carved  ly  a  psychological  mistrust  of  the  fairness. 

Here  is  an  important  and  psychologically  delicate  aspect:  How  does  one  change 
the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  for  calculation  and  not  reduction  of 
earnings  so  that  the  calculation  of  the  earnings  taking  into  account  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  does  not  look  like  a  "fine"  for  some  and  a 
greater  bonus  for  others  at  the  expense  of  the  first?  The  provisions  envision 
that  the  SUm  of  all  values  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  should  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  brigade.  And  looking  at  the  monthly 
information  one  focuses  one's  attention:  they  have  "taken  away"  frem  one  and 
"given  more"  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  "offended  party"  vhy 
with  normal  performeinoe  of  his  duties  on  the  job  and  the  conditions  indicated 
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in  the  provisions  concerning  bonuses,  the  bonus  is  calculated  in  a  smaller 
ai^unt.  It  does  not  help  much  to  e>iplain  that  the  "offended  party"  actually 
did  work  fairly  well,  but  he  only  put  in  his  required  amount  of  time  emd  in 
his  own  work  position  vhile  his  colleague,  having  fulfilled  his  own 
assignment,  worked  in^a  related  speciedty  and  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
overall  result.  He  will  reply  that  he  agrees  that  someone  deserves 
encouragement,  but  not  at  his  ejqpense! 

In  order  to  avoid  all  that,  in  ity  opinion,  it  would  be  e3^)edient  to 
differ^tiate  the  bonus  ^ls  follows.  Bart  of  it,  for  example,  30  percent  of 
the  points,  would  be  calculated  for  the  results  of  the  worker's  personal 
labor.  Another  part,  also  30  percentage  points,  would  be  calculated  for  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  brigade,  depending  on  the  quantity,  quality, 
rhythm,  and  ccmprehensiveness  of  the  products  that  are  produced,  the  culture 
of  prockjction  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  one  part  of  the  bonus  is  for  "my" 
work,  and  another  part  is  for  "our"  work,  for  the  final  result  of  the  labor  of 
the  brigade.  The  latter  ("our"  bonus,  it  seems  to  me,  should  also  be 
distributed  taking  into  account  the  coefficient  of  labor  peurtu-cipation.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  into 
account  vhen  distributing  all  of  the  additional  earnings  of  the  brigade  and 
the  bonus  for  economizing  on  material  resoiarces,  energy  and  so  forth. 

Wages  Instead  of  a  "Pension" 

L.  K.  Osadchiy,  Berezan,  Kiev  Chlast 

Ihe  ^stem  of  incentives  for  speciailists  and  managers  today  reminds  one  more 
than  anything  of  the  system  of  social  security,  and  wages — a  pension. 
Regardless  of  how  you  work  you  still  receive  a  salary.  Has  anyone  anyvhere 
seen  a  case  vhere  engineering  and  technical  personnel  have  because  of  their 
earning  felt  their  guilt  for  holding  ip  scientific  and  technical  progress, 
formalism  in  the  organization  of  competition,  or  weak  BPOST?  I  have  never 
seen  this  in  my  entire  labor  life. 

I  suggest  a  different  system.  Let  us  pay  not  for  positions  and  titles,  as  is 
the  case  today,  but  for  the  final  result,  that  is,  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  ^8-12  points.  Everyone  kncws  their  duties  ahead  of  time,  just  as 
they  know  the  ratings  for  them.  If  th^  have  performed  all  of  them  they  will 
receive  several  salaries  (for  minimum  one  can  use  a  single  salary  of  70 
rubles)  and  if  they  have  performed  only  pairt  of  them,  their  earnings  will  be 
less — for  a  minimum  th^  would  receive  70  rubles. 

Our  society  guarantees  certain  things  to  every  worker  under  the  ccaistitution. 
But  in  fact  it  is  scmetimes  a  "pension"  that  is  guaranteed.  It  is  necessary 
to  escape  from  this  inconsistency. 

Ihe  Coefficient  of  Labor  Participation  According  to  the  Questionnaire 

A.  F.  Omelchenko.  In  the  methodological  hmcaamentals  of  the  BEOST,  developed 
ty  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Labor,  it  is  recoimnended  that  the 
of  labor  participation  be  used  by  a  decision  of  a  general  meeting 
of  the  brigade.  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  it  is  e>jpedient  to  resolve  such 
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iirportant  and  touchy  issues  as  evaluaticai  of  labor  by  open  voting*  Therefore 
I  suggest  secret  questionnaires  vdiich  guarantee  a  normal  psychological 
microclimate  in  tOie  collective  and  independence  and  freedom  of  the  eq)erts. 

The  questionnaire  contains  the  surnames  of  everyone,  including^  the  e>q)ert 
himself  for  self-evaluation.  The  e}q)erts  evaluate  the  labor  participation  of 
the  wortoar  with  the  help  of  a  scale  (5 — excellent,  A — good,  3  satisfactory, 
2 — poor) .  If  an  ejqjert  has  evalmted  somebocfy  at  4  or  below,  he  indicates  on 
the  quek:ionnaire  vhy  he  has  given  this  eveOuation:  for  an  inadequate  quantity 
of  individual  labor,  inadequate  quality  of  this  labor,  or  a  negative  influence 
on  the  labor  output  of  others  (vhich  is  frequently  the  case,  even  with  good 
indicators  of  individual  labor) .  The  quantitative  evaluation  of  l^or 
peurticipation  emd  the  reason  for  its  reduction  is  indicated  with  a  +  sign. 
With  a  soft  pencil  in  the  corresponding  columns  of  the  questionnaire  so  as  to 
prevent  identi^ing  the  evaluation  from  the  handwriting,  and  this  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  questionnaires  repeatedly.  Self-evaluation  most 
frequently  produces  increased  results.  Therefore  a  psychological  barrier  is 
p1ar!<qd  against  reducing  the  evaluation  of  the  labor  of  others:  the  hipest  and 
the  lowest  unit  evaluations  are  discarded. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  with  the  questionnaire  one 
establishes  the  final  result — the  average  monthly  evaluation  of  the  labor 
participation  of  each  worker.  The  coefficient  of  labor  participation  of  the 
specific  TmambA-r  of  the  brigade  is  calculated  as  the  ratio  between  the 
evaluation  he  has  received  from  the  collective  and  the  average  Vedue  of  these 
same  evaluations  in  the  collective.  It  is  clear  that  the  average  worker  has  a 
coefficient  of  labor  participation  equal  to  1,  those  with  higher  than  the 
average  level— more,  and  lower  than  average— less  than  1. 

The  transformation  of  the  "point"  evaluation  into  the  coefficient  of  lator 
participation  precludes  the  influence  of  the  scale  itself  on  the  ctojectivity 
of  the  final  result  and  the  inevitably  subjective  understanding  of  each  e>q>ert 
concerning  the  standards  of  work  (excellent,  good,  satisfactory  emd  so  forth) 
on  the  basis  of  whdch  the  evaluation  is  made.  The  iirportant  thing  now  is  for 
each  of  them,  throu^  oatparison  to  correctly  rank  the  labor  participation  of 
the  members  of  the  brigade.  But  it  is  precisely  this  that  provides  the 
natural  inechanism  for  evaluation  vhich  is  inherent  in  the  individual. 

The  proposed  policy  for  establishing  the  coefficient  of  labor  petrticipation 
guarantees  the  required  average  value -of-it-fbr-toe-teigade,jhidi_is^^jal  to 
1  with  any  level  of  independent  partial  evaluations  of  experts^foir^e 
individual  vrorker. 

We  experimentally  utilized  the  methods  presented  here  in  brigades  of  the 
construction  coaihine  of  the  Kievzhelezobeton  Association  and  in  Store  No  21  of 
the  Kiev  firm  Obuv.  It  was  revealed  that  the  coefficients  of  labor 
participation  obtained  by  the  proposed  method  have  a  smaller  anplitude 
(extremes)  than  do  the  coefficients  established  by  the  existing  method  (at  a 
general  meeting,  by  the  brigade  council) .  But  only  the  new  methods  mate  it 
possible  to  obtain  strictly  differentiated  results — ^practically  every  vrorker 
receives  his  own  coefficient  of  labor  participation,  vhich  is  different  from 
the  others. 
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If  the  worker  is  evaliiated  by  the  manager  himself  or  even  a  groi;^  of  people 
(the  brigade  council  or  the  people  vdio  speak  at  a  meeting)  ,  the  bad  worker 
^ways  has  the  saving  thou^it  that  the  majority  do  not  think  badly  of  him. 
But  here  the  opinion  of  all  is  revealed  each  time.  Under  these  conditions  it 
is  impossible  not  to  submit  to  the  evalxiation  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  vhat 
the  collective  ejpects  frcm  an  individual. 

Hiis  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  e}periment.  Thus  in  the 
brigades  at  the  construction  combine  there  were  workers  with  a  low  labor 
output  and  production  discipline.  They  practically  did  not  react  to  the 
reprimands  of  the  brigade  leader,  the  foreman  or  the  shop  chief.  Th^  did  not 
exert  the  proper  influence  or  participation  in  discussion  in  the  collective. 
And  it  was  only  the  evaluations  of  these  workers  that  were  obtained  by  the 
proposed  method  that  caused  them  to  cQiange.  Two  of  the  worst  workers  in  the 
brigade  of  37  were  fired. 

The  proposed  methods  are  simple  and  th^  are  not  labor-intensive.  The  entire 
collective  understood  them  immediately.  The  process  of  distributing 
questionnaires  in  one  brigade  ^a3ces  3-5  minutes,  and  processing  the  results — 
0.5  to  3  hours,  d^iending  on  the  number  of  memibers. 

And  We  Have — ^Balance  Ccanmissions  of  Brigades 

V.  Danilov,  Engineer  at  KamAZ,  Brezhnev 

We  have  applied  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  in  practice  and 
obtained  a  good  result  when  the  evaluation  was  provided  by  the  so-called 
balance  commissions  of  brigades.  Such  a  commission  consists  of  permanent 
members  (they  give  evaluations  to  everyone)  and  temporary  ones,  ^o  change 
regularly  (they  evaluate  those  with  whom  they  have  direct  contact) .  Our 
approach  is  recommended  especially  for  territorially  separated,  large, 
cosxprehensive  and  cill-enccnpassing  brigades. 

All  Earnings  According  to  the  Coefficient  of  Labor  Participation 

V.  V.  Belkin 

Itotil  recently,  official  materials  reamtnnended  that  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation  be  used  to  distribute  only  the  part  of  the  brigade's  earnings 
that  is  above  the  wage  rate — ^additional  earnings  and  bonus  or  bonus  alone. 
They  es^lain  this  by  the  fact  that  there  are  possible  cases  in  which  the 
brigade  fulfills  the  plan,  but  an  individual  worker  from  it  does  not  receive 
his  earnings  even  vhen  he  has  fulfilled  his  output  norm.  Th^  are  also  afraid 
of  weakeningcthe  role  of  the  wage  rate  categories.  These  justifications  are 
fairly  Weak.  Let  us  say  that  a  brigade  has  neither  additional  earnings  nor  a 
bonus.  What  will  be  distributed  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation?  Yet  even  in  these  conditions  the  collective  has  leading 
workers  and  backward  ones.  In  order  for  all  of  them  rmt  to  be  equal  with  the 
worst,  it  is  necessary  to  distribute  earnings,  including  the  part  that  comes 
under  the  wage  rate. 
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If  a  brigade  has  both  additional  earnings  and  a  bonus,  but  someone  has  not 
fulfilled  the  output  norm,  his  wage  rate  earnings  are  paid  completely  at  the 
espense  of  big  cosnrades.  On  the  ^ole  it  is  more  rational  to  distribute  all 
of  the  general  brigade  earnings  according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor 
participation.  Tliis  is  a  more  flexible  approach. 

The  following  ranges  of  values  of  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  are 
recoamnended  in  the  official  documents:  0-2  (vhen  distributing  the  bonus)  and 
0.5-1. 5  (additional  earnings  and  bonus).  When  distributing  the  earnings  as  a 
vhble,  many  aiithors  recommend  an  interval  of  from  0.8  to  1.2.  CXjviously  this 
framework  is  too  rigid.  Let  us  say  that  before  entering  a  brigade  one  welder 
earned  an  average  of  450  rubles  a  month  and  another — 150  rubles,  the 
difference  having  a  factor  of  3.  But  the  last  interval  provides  a  difference 
with  a  factor  of  only  1.5.  Clearly,  a  hi^y  qualified  worker  will  not  enter 
this  brigade.  And  people  ask  the  question:  "Where  does  one  get  such  a 
coefficient  of  labor  participation!"  In  order  to  respond  to  this  one  must 
refrain  from  rigid  intervals  and  take  into  account  concrete  conditions  and 
differences  in  the  contributions  of  the  brigade  members. 

To  sum  \p,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  provisions  concerning  the  BFOST  should 
undoubtedly  contain  "iron"  rules  that  are  mandatory  for  all,  but  a  good  deal 
must  be  left  for  the  decision  of  the  collective  itself,  who  know  and  are 
capable  of  much.  Otherwise,  confidence  in  brigade  forms  will  be  landermined. 

Indicators  of  the  Brigade  and  the  Brigade  Leader 

V.  M.  Boykov,  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Economics  and  Planning  of  Heavy 
and  Transport  Machine  Building,  Sverdlovsk 

How  does  one  determine  the  indicators  of  the  work  of  the  brigade  and  the 
brigade  leader?  In  order  to  prepare  methodological  recoommendations  regarding 
this  issue,  our  institute  conducted  research  at  the  Novokramatorsk  Machine- 
Building  Plant,  Uralmash,  Elektrostaltyazhmash  and  other  branch  enterprises. 

From  the  results  of  the  resecuxh,  the  following  indicators  cheuracterize  most 
coitpletely  the  effectiveness  of  the  production  activity  of  the  brigades:  the 
Volume  of  production  in  physical  terms  (in  norm-hours) ,  labor  productivity, 
the  wage  fund,  and  the  quality  of  labor  of  the  brigade.  IfenCe  the  sum  of  the 
collective  bonus  is  determined  multiplying  the  planned  wage  fund  by  the 
percentage  of  the  bonus  for  the  achieved  level  of  fulfillment  of  the  planned 
assignmaTt,  the  same  thing  for  labor  productivity  and  also  the  coefficient  of 
the  labor  quality  of  the  brigade.  Ifere  is  the  formula: 

P  =  WF  X  (Ipl  X  I^>r)/100  X  Kqlb 

The  coefficient  of  the  quality  of  the  brigade's  labor  (Kqlb)  is  the 
generalizing  evaluation  indicator  of  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the 
collective's  production  activity.  It  reflects  the  achieved  l^el  of  rates  of 
products  at  the  first  presentation,  the  level  of  culture  of  production,  the 
utilization  of  instruments,  raw  materials,  processed  materials  and  energy,  the 
maintenance  of  equipment,  labor  and  technological  discipline,  observance  of 
the  rules  for  technical  safety,  production  sanitation  and  fire  protection. 
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Kqlb  =  1  -  (iVeta/i=l)l  ClNi 

vdiere  Ci — established  normative  of  reduction  of  the  Rqlb  for  each  case  of 
deviation  in  terms  Of  i  factor;  Ni — ^the  number  of  deviations  in  terms  of  i 
factor. 

The  result  of  the  research  normatives  for  bonuses  for  brigades  were  developed 
(see  Table  1) . 

Table  1 — Normatives  for  Bonuses  for  Brigades  According 
to  Results  of  Iheir  Work 


Less  than 

Indicators _  100% 


Scale  of  Bonuses 

Ercm  100%  105%  and 

100%  to  105%  Hicflier_ 


P\iLfillment  of  Bonus  not 

plan  for  paid 

productive 
volume 


30%  1%  for  every  0.5%  for  every 

percentage  percentage 

point  of  over-  point  of  over¬ 
fulfillment  fulfillment 


Level  of  labor 
productivity 


-2%  for  every 
percentage 
point  of  over- 
fulfillment 


0%  2%  for  every 

percentage 
point  of 
increase 


2%  for  every 
percentage 
point  of 
increase 


Analysis  has  shoMn  the  ineffectiveness  of  stimulating  the  labor  of  the  brigade 
leader  vhen  receives  as  a  piece-rate  worker  an  additional  payment  of  10-15 
percent  of  his  wage  rate  ecumings.  He  does  not  have  enough  interest  in  the 
final  results  of  the  work  of  the  collective.  Therefore,  we  suggested  this 
formula  for  calculating  additional  increments  (within  2  percent  of  the  wage 
fund)  for  the  brigade  leader: 


Z  =  Zu  X  Pr  X  Kglb 

vhere  Zu — the  sum  of  earnings  of  the  brigade  leader  for  a  performance  of 
manag^ent  functions,  Pr — labor  productivity  as  conpared  to  plant.  Zu  is 
determined  multiplying  the  w^es  of  the  brigade  leader  taking  into  account 
his  coefficient  of  labor  participation  and  the  time  worked  in  the  given  month 
and  the  coefficient  of  employment  of  the  brigade  leader  by  the  equation  (Kz) . 

Selective  time  and  motion  studies  in  the  leading  shops  of  the  basic  production 
of  machine  building  enterprises  in  the  branch  made  it  possible  to  determine 
the  time  the  brigade  leaders  spend  on  performing  work  for  managing  the 
collectives.  Then,  using  methods  of  correlation-regression  analysis,  we 
determined  the  normative  coefficients  of  engagement  in  management  (see  Table 
2).  ■ 
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Table  2 — Normative  C3oefficients  of  Etplqyment  of  Brigade  Leaders 
in  Administration  in  Brigade  (Kz) 


Number  of  Workers 
in  Brioade 

For  C3cfftpre- 
hensive  Brioades 

For  Specialized 
Bricfades 

16-20 

0.196 

0.150 

21-25 

0.243 

0.184 

26-30 

0.284 

0.219 

31-35 

0.328 

0.254 

36-40 

0.372 

0.295 

Chairmen:  Ihe  mechanisms  applied  for  detennining  the  earnings  of  the  brigade 
according  to  the  coefficient  of  labor  participation  bring  down  an  avalanche  of 
questions.  This  avalanche  literally  sweeps  away  scientific  principles,  and 
sometimes  both  logic  and  ooramon  sense  as  well.  Only  empirical  findings  stand 
vp  imder  its  pressure.  Science  uses  these  in  practice.  It  grasps  onto  them 
firmly,  forgetting  that  empirically  discovered  mechanisms  are  frequently 
erroneous  or  have  a  limited  sphere  of  application.  Participants  in  the 
present  discussion  have  reported  their  findings.  They  can  be  used  after 
attentively  studying  the  applicability  of  any  approach  to  the  conditions  of 
concrete  production. 

Session  5 

Including  Specialists  and  Managers  in  Brigades 

Chairmen:  In  decrees  concerning  further  development  and  increased 
effectiveness  of  the  BPOST  adopted  at  tl^  end  of  1983  it  is  recommended  that, 
%here  ejspedient,  foremen  and  other  engineering  and  technical  personnel  be 
included  in  brigades  so  as  to  motivate  them  to  help  the  brigades  work  more 
effectively.  Life  has  required  this  approach.  But  there  immediate  arose  a 
mass  of  questions:  Who  will  be  included  in  brigades,  how  will  the  sfheres  of 
influence  of  the  brigade  leader  and  the  foreman  be  distinguii^ed,  how  will 
earnings  be  divided  ip?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  provided  by 
participants  in  our  oorrespondenoe  oonferenoe. 

Ihe  Foreman-Brigade  Leader  or  the  Foreman  and  Brigade  Leader? 

V.  V.  Brcaisht^n,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  chief  of  the  socioeconomics 
laboratory;  V.  G.  Grebennik,  deputy  director  for  economic  issues,  Irkutsk 
Plant  for  Radios  imeni  50-Letiye  SSSR. 

The  BFOST  has  made  serious  changes  in  the  structures  of  management.  A 
specific  management  figure  has  appeared — ^the  brigade  leader.  When  a  new 
participant  e^pears  in  the  system,  naturally,  the  status  and  functions  of  the 
others  must  also  change — ^the  foremen  and  other  line  managers.  But  how  will 
th^y  change?  iMs  question  is  usually  answered  late,  vMle  the  brigade  form 
is  alreac^  being  introduced,  althou^  it  would  make  more  sense  to  straighten 
it  out  beforehand.  This  same  thing  happened  at  our  plant.  Therefore  there 
was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  stucfy  the  facts. 
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Wb  questioned  all  shop  chiefs,  half  of  the  foremen  and  brigade  leaders  emd  10 
percent  of  the  workers.  Do  they  think  about  the  interrelations  between  the 
f oretneh  and  the  recently  e^jpearing  chiefs — ^the  brigade  leaders? 

Two-fifths  of  the  brigade  leaders  were  not  completely  satisfied  with  tiiese 
interrelations,  and  every  fifth  one  perceived  tension.  Three  out  of  10 
workers  note  that  there  is  no  unanimity  and  that  the  foremen  and  brigade 
leaders  give  contradictory  instruction;  only  46  percent  of  the  brigade  leaders 
indicate  that  all  the  instructions  to  members  of  the  brigade  come  from  them, 
and  more  than  half  the  brigade  leaders  say  that  instructions  to  the  workers 
are  ^so  given  by  hhift  foremen  and  section  chiefs  and  hence  the  confusion, 
and  in  48  percent  of  the  brigades  the  foremen  do  not  participate  in  the 
distribution  of  earnings  among  members  of  the  collective.  "  ^ 

As  a  result,  every  fourth  foreman  speaks  about  their  own  difficulties  in 
interrelations  with  brigade  leaders. 

Practice  ftequently  suggests  combining  the  two  roles.  This  is  a  situation  at 
VAZ,  the  Perm  Telephone  Plant,  and  the  Elektrosignal  Plant  in  Novosibirsk. 
Large  brigade-sections  are  headed  the  foreman,  and  he  is  also  the  brigade 
leader.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  be  too  hasty  in  extending  this  practice  too 
far  because  the  concrete  conditions  differ  at  various  enterprises.  Nor  can 
one  fail  to  take  into  account  the  differences  in  the  functions  of  the  two 
categories  of  workers.  ,  V 

According  to  our  data,  brigade  leaders  spend  18  minutes,  a  day  on  •'external” 
concerns,  or  3.8  percent  of  the  shift  time  vdiile  foremen  spend  more  than  3.5 
hours,  vhich  is  close  to  half  of  the  normal  working  day.  When  the  VAZ  method 
of  m^ag^ent  is  introduced,  the  line  managers  are  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  activity  of  the  centralized  services.  During  the  past  5 
years,  according  to  data  from  time  and  motion  studies  of  the  work  day,  tim«=^ 
e}^)enditures  of  foremen  and  ^op  chiefs  on  interacting  with  representatives  of 
functional  services  increased  by  a  factor  of  almost  1.5.  This  is  hartily  the 
place  to  involve  brigade  leaders. 

The  lower  tlie  level  of  series  production,  the  more  time  the  foremen  have  to 
spgnd  on  the  section's  external  ties.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  VAZ  and 
the  ^  th^  deal  without  brigade  leaders.  Hi^y  ^lled  foremen  devote  1.7 
times  more  time  to  improving  the  organi  zation  of  production  than  the  rest  of 
them  do,  and  foremen  who  work  without  brigade  leaders  or  do  hot  have  the 
support  of  brigade  leaders  devote  half  as  ittuch  time  as  their  colleagues  vho 
value  highly  the  assistance  of  their  brigade  leaders  (5  arid  11  percent, 
respectively) .  With  individual  labor  a  new  foreman  must  be  teaihed  for  6-8 
months;  under  the  brigade  conditions  this  is  art  ly  a  factor  of  3-4. 

to  the  vhole  our  tpestiormaires  show  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  retain  the 
institution  of  brigade  leaders.  But  \idio  should  be  iiltimately  in  charge?  We 
have  UssUmed  that  the  foronan  wciuld  spend  100  percent  of  hig  time  in 
management  and  the  brigade  leader — 30-35  percent.  This  means  that  a  hT-i gad<=> 
leader  vhp  has  worked  3  times  longer  than  a  foreman  arxi  has  a  hi^er  level  of 
education  has  more  experience  in  management  and  higher  business  qualities. 
Thus  he  is  also  better  suited  to  be  the  one  who  is  ultimately  in  charge. 
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Having  used  the  method  of  grot^)  evaliaation  of  the  p^onality  of  the  manager 
and  collections  of  situations  in  social  psychological,  labor  legislation  and 
economics,  we  found  that  the  business  qualities  of  the  brigade  leaders  are 
better  thm  those  of  the  foremen  in  28  percent  of  the  cases.  It  is  clear  vho 
would  actually  assume  the  role  of  the  top  manager  of  a  large  brigade.  The 
foreman  should  be  sidx>rdinate  to  such  a  brigade  leader  not  only  in  practice, 
but  also  officially. 

At  the  plant  they  are  developing  provisions  concerning  changes  in  the 
structure  because  of  the  introduction  of  large  (ccaoDbined)  brigades,  brigade- 
teams  that  include  foremen  and  other  engineering  and  technical  perscamel  eis 
part  of  the  brigades,  and  so  forth.  There  are  many  questions  here  that  still 
have  to  be  answered. 

Here  We  Are  Prepared  To  Do  Without  Foremen 
V.  V.  Ulanov 

Ejqperience  ^lows  that  workers  are  willing  and  able  to  take  over  management  in 
brigades.  The  brigade  leaders  of  our  plant — A.  M.  Tarasov,  N.  V.  Barabanov, 
D.  I.  Ivanov  and  others“in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  of  their 
brigade  work  zones  is  quite  far  from  ideal,  bravely  take  on  many  functions  of 
the  foremen  (not  legally,  but  in  practice)  and  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
frequently  they  perform  these  functions  better  than  the  foremen  do.  They 
state  this  directly;  make  our  production  more  closed  and  make  the  repair 
workers  take  care  of  their  obligations  better,  and  we  will  do  without  the 
foremen  completely. 

At  the  I^azan  Combine  Plant  we  saw  a  shop  vhere  there  were  completely 
autonomous  brigades  comprising  15-17  individuals.  Each  of  them  manufactures 
several  dozen  kinds  of  parts  from  beginning  to  end.  Qr»  manufactures  rollers, 
another — sprockets,  a  third-pistons,  and  so  forth,  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  each  brigade  is  gathered  in  one  place — nejct  to  the  lathe  you 
will  see  the  welding  area  and  the  fUmaoe. 

Shop  chief,  Vart^  Lazeurevich  Iretsiyan,  said  quite  seriously  that  he  has 
practically  no  need  of  foremen.  He  has  already  eliminated  half  of  them,  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  still  there  for  the  time  being.  They  need  someboc^  to 
take  responsibility  for  technical  safety,  but  two  shift  chiefs  would  be  enou^ 
for  this.  We  can  believe  this:  we  spoke  with  Vartan  Lazarevich  a  couple  of 
times  in  his  office  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  heard  no  telephones 
and  saw  no  frenzied  foremen.  In  response  to  my  question,  the  shop  chief 
himself  answered  with  a  smile  that  he  is  now  the  freest  person  in  the  ^op, 
that  his  brigade  leaders  manage  all  of  the  production. 

I  was  inpressed  by  the  business  qualities  of  these  brigade  leaders,  their 
awareness  of  their  Own  inportanoe,  and  their  feeling  of  being  a  master  in 
production.  This  is  manifested  in  literally  everything:  in  their  calm, 
intelligent  judgments  regarding  questions  of  organization  and  payment  for 
labor,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  course  of  production  in  the  section,  in  their 
relations  with  their  ocrarades  in  the  brigade  and  with  the  administraticai,  and 
in  the  self-esteem  with  vhich  th^  speak  with  you. 
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We  can  see  no  sign  of  Immediately  eliminating  the  foremen  and  placing  their 
functions  on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers.  This  has  to  be  done  very 
cautiously,  as  the  necessary  production  conditions  are  created  and  the  workers 
themselves  become  aware  of  their  new  capabilities.  Apparently  the 
administration  will  also  need  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  learn  to 
delegate  to  the  workers  some  of  the  functions  for  managing  production.  But 
this  goal  should  be  set  even  now,  for  otherwise  we  are  losing  time  and  not 
utilizing  the  immense  advantages  provided  by  the  BF05T. 

Engineering  and  Technical  Personnel  in  the  Brigade 

V.  V.  Khlevetskiy,  Department  Chief,  and  V.  G.  Shulzhenko,  Candidate  of 
Economic  Sciences,  Sector  Chief,  Western  Siberian  Branch  of  the  Scientific 
Research  Institute  of  Labor,  Novosibir^ 

Today  foremen  and  other  engineering  and  technical  personnel  are  being  included 
in  brigades.  This  gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  questions  vhose  answers  can  be 
obtained  fecm  the  ej^ierience  of  the  Elektrosignal  Plant.  Since  1970  brigades 
have  been  operating  here  in  the  zone  of  the  production  section,  vhich  includes 
all  workers,  foremen,  senior  foremen  and  technologists. 

The  e2^)erienoe  has  brou^t  much  that  is  instructive.  The  labor  of  the  foreman 
is  better  specialized.  He  controls  production  and  organizes  it,  so  that  new 
hi^ily  c[ualified  workers  cu:^  not  tak^  away  to  do  this.  Technologists  have 
begun  to  respond  more  prcmptly  to  questions  raised  by  the  workers  and  they 
themselves  engage  more  actively  in  searching  for  ways  of  reducing  €S^)enditures 
of  working  time.  They  test  their  own  developments,  and  for  especially 
complicated  technologies  they  train  workers  until  they  master  the  process 
correctly  and  well,  the  training  is  better  than  it  is  when  conduerted  by 
foremen  or  brigade  leader-workers. 

The  quality  of  the  technologies  that  are  developed  has  inproved  sharply.  The 
time  periods  for  development,  assimilation  and  making  changes  have  decreased, 
and  the  econcaiiic  effectiveness  of  technical  processes  has  increased.  As  the 
workers  themselves  say,  things  have  beexame  calmer  for  them  because  they  can 
cbtain  help  a  foreman  or  technologist  at  ary  moment. 

They  have  also  retained  those  advantages  that  are  provided  by  the  ordinary 
brigade  form:  management  through  the  councils  of  brigades,  ea^anded 
ccaibination  of  occupations  and  positions.  For  exairple,  the  automated  machine 
operators  have  mastered  some  of  the  adjustment  work,  the  adjusters  are 
manufacturing  products,  and  the  controllers  are  performing  auxiliary  work. 
All  the  basic  workers  in  the  galvanizing  shop  now  know  from  three  to  10 
eperations  each.  Even  the  laboratory  assistants  and  workers  in  charge  of  the 
vats  replace  the  galvanizers  or  etchers.  In  the  frame-stanp  shop,  25  percent 
of  the  mesmbers  of  the  brigade-sections  have  mastered  three  operations. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  27  new  brigades  that  include  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  speak  eloquently;  during  the  first  year,  labor 
productivity  increased  in  them  by  an  average  of  14.7  percent,  vhile  during  the 
preceding  year  it  increased  by  2.8  percent.  During  the  next  year,  it 
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incaneased  by  13.9  percent.  As  a  rule,  indicators  of  the  brigade-sections  are 
higgler  than  th^  are  for  the  shcps  vhich  do  not  include  them. 

An  essential  increase  in  earnings  has  not  led  to  a  violation  of  the  ratio  of 
the  growth  rates  of  wages  and  labor  piroductivity.  For  the  foremen  the  avra^age 
amount  of  the  above-salary  part  has  amounted  to  60-70  percent,  vhich  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  for  the  plant,  and  for  technologists  it  is  about  50 
percent,  vhich  is  also  twice  as  much  as  the  plant  average.  These  figures  are 
analogous  for  time  rate  workers.  There  are  marked  inprovements  in  social 
indicators — labor  discipline  and  labor  turnover. 

Ifcjw  to  Encourage  the  Engineer's  Performance 

A.  B.  Platakis,  Furniture  Factory  Director,  Panevezhis 

The  existing  possibilities  of  maneuvering  with  wages,  additional  payments  and 
increments  within  the  range  of  1  percent  of  the  wage  fund,  moral  incentives 
and  the  organization  of  socialist  conpetiticai — all  of  this  is  not  producing 
the  necessary  effect  yet.  Even  under  the  conditions  of  the  large-scale 
esperiment,  as  far  eis  I  know,  encouraging  creativil^  does  not  always  produce 
an  effect.  Without  denying  the  role  of  the  aforementioned  factors,  one  should 
continue  to  search  for  other  possibiliti^  of  awakening  the  creative  forces  of 
the  workers. 

Pecple  \:isually  direct  their  gazes  toward  bonuses.  But  we  are  well  aware  that 
bonuses  do  not  do  enou^  in  this  area.  An  engineer  or  manager  has  quarterly 
boniises  that  reach  50  percent  of  their  salary.  They  are  paid  for  the 
fulfillment  of  production  indicators  and  certain  conditions.  The  latter  most 
frequently  include  the  observance  of  labor  discipline,  but,  understandably, 
creativity  cannot  be  measured  by  vhether  an  engineering  and  technical  worker 
has  come  to  work  on  time  or  has  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late. 

Becavise  of  vhat  has  been  said,  I  suggest  the  following.  The  quarterly  bonus 
is  broken  down  into  two  halves.  The  first  one  is  paid  for  the  fulfillment  of 
production  indicators,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  performance  of  the  workers. 
More  precisely,  it  would  be  for  performance  of  official  duties.  The  second 
half  of  the  bonus  would  be  distributed  depending  on  the  actual  contribution. 
It  would  be  received  by  those  vdio  have  displayed  innovative  work, 
inventiveness,  initiative  and  enterprisingness. 

An  official  document  would  be  introduced  for  this  kind  of  distribution — ^the 
certificate  of  creative  participation.  The  formulation  of  the  results  of  the 
periodic  certification  Should  be  brief  and  clear.  It  would  be  based  on 
previously  established  descriptions  of  the  elements  of  creativity  for  each 
specialty  and  each  work  position.  A  decisive  role  in  the  evaluation  would  be 
played  directly  by  the  manager.  The  bureau  chief  would  do  this  for  the 
engineers;  the  division  chief  for  the  bureau  chief;  the  head  specialists,  head 
engineer  euid  deputy  director — for  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  services  and 
subdivisions;  the  director — for  his  deputies  and  the  head  engineer;  aM  the 
general  director — for  the  director. 
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People  say  that  with  such  an  evaluation  there  is  a  great  probability  of 
subjectivism.  But  I  know  from  e3^)erience  that  such  a  siA)jective  evcduation 
most  frequently  tuims  out  to  be  both  correct  and  objective.  I  would  never 
agree  that  one  could  limit  oneself  to  a  purely  formal  approach,  vising  points. 

I  emphasize:  there  should  be  no  question  of  any  additional  bonuses  for 
performance.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the  already  existing  bonuses  be 
distributed  according  to  the  creative  contribution.  Above  I  "bit  off"  half  of 
the  quairterly  bonus.  But  I  think  that  the  other  half  could  also  be 
distributed  on  the  same  basis. 

we  Evaluate  the  Activity  of  Engir^ering  and  Technical  Personnel 

M.  B.  Sadriyev,  Director  of  the  Shkapov  Gas  Processing  Plant,  Bashkir  ASSR 

Our  plant  has  only  350  workers.  With  this  number,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tasks 
of  management  are  facilitated,  but,  on  the  other,  a  multitude  of  additional 
difficulties  arise.  For  example,  questions  of  organization,  norm  setting  and 
payment  for  labor  are  entrusted  to  one  worker.  There  are  no  capital 
construction  or  administrative-management  services  at  all.  Under  these 
conditions  the  actual  activity  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  is 
manifested  more  clearly  than  it  is  at  a  large  enterprise.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  that  the  volvime  of  correspcarlenoe  and  reporting  is  steadily 
increasing.  How  do  we  cope  with  this?  Here  is  where  the  attitude  of  each 
individual  is  revealed. 

It  has  been  noted  that  engineering  and  technical  personnel  take  different 
approaches  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  display  various  kinds  of 
interest  in  the  results  of  the  plant's  activity,  yet  the  bonuses  are 
distributed  the  same  to  all  of  them.  It  is  no  surprise  that  it  has  beoc3ine  an 
addition  to  the  salary  and  is  guaranteed  with  the  fulfillment  of  certain 
conditions,  just  as  the  salary  is.  We  decided  to  introduce  differentiation. 
For  this  purpose  we  develcped  a  coefficient  of  labor  activity  (similar  to  the 
coefficient  of  labor  participation)  — ^KTA.  It  is  intended  to  play  the  role  of 
evaluating  the  labor  of  specialists  and  managers  vhen  bonuses  are  distributed. 

To  the  base  coefficient  of  1.0  one  can  add  certain  points:  for  displaying 
initiative  and  independence  in  solving  production  problems,  for  taking 
measures  to  improve  product  quality,  for  successfully  carrying  out  additional 
assignments  of  the  plant  management,  and  so  forth.  Various  shortcomings  cause 
points  to  be  subtracted.  When  the  value  of  the  RTA  is  higher  than  1.0  the 
worker's  labor  is  rated  as  "excellent,"  from  0.9  to  1.0 — "good,"  for  0.5- 
0.89 — "satisfactory,"  cuid  0.59  and  lower“"unsatisfactory. "  The  bonuses  are 
distributed  accordingly.  A  special  journal  is  kept  to  keep  track  of  the  KEA 
according  to  its  deviations  (achievsnents  and  shortcomings) . 

Even  the  first  months  of  the  application  of  the  KIA  have  produced  appreciable 
positive  results  vhich  have  made  it  possible  to  improve  the  activity  of  the 
plant's  entire  collective. 
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Baying  Engineering  and  Technical  Personnel  From  the  Brigade  Rmd 

Ye.  L.  losadskDV,  Western  Sib^ian  Branch  of  the  Scientific  Besearch  Institute 
of  Labor,  Novosibir^ 

The  basic  pro\^isions  concerning  bonuses  for  workers  of  production  associations 
(ccaibines)  and  enterprises  in  industry  for  the  basic  results  of  the  econcaadc 
activity,  \diich  have  been  ^jproved  by  the  USSR  State  CJcnimittee  for  Labor  and 
Social  Problems  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  AUCCTU,  firmly  determine  that 
bonuses  should  be  given  to  engineering  and  technical  personnel  only  fixm  the 
material  incentive  fund.  When  engineering  and  technical  personnel  are 
incltided  in  the  brigade,  this  rule  is  not  observed:  some  of  the  earnings  of 
the  engineering  and  technical  personnel  ccme  from  the  brigade's  wage  fund. 

We  understand  certain  of  the  points  of  K.  Marx  in  the  sense  that  the  labor  of 
both  workers  and  engineering  and  technical  personnel  is  \ised  to  create  the 
entire  product  and  not  only  some  certain  part  of  it,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
"total  worker"  (and  all  the  constituent  parts  according  to  their  labor 
ccttitrlbution)  are,  correspondingly,  the  earnings  calculated  for  the  entire 
created  product  and  not  just  the  bonus  part.  Therefore  it  is  quite  justified 
to  pay  engineering  and  technical  personnel  fixm  the  brigade's  wage  fUnd. 

But  how  does  one  ocmpare  the  activity  of  basic  workers,  auxiliary  workers  and 
engineering  and  technical  personnel:  after  all,  they  perform  different 
functions  and  the  nature  of  their  work  is  different.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
to  ccmpare  the  attitude  toward  labor,  initiative,  and  the  condition  of  labor 
and  production  discipline.  One  can  also  ccropare  the  qualifications  of  various 
members  of  the  brigade  or,  more  precisely,  the  actual  qualifications  of  each 
worker  with  the  requirements  placed  on  him  by  his  specialty.  In  other  words, 
one  cah  determine  if  he  is  "a  good  foreman,"  "a  good  technologist,"  "a  good 
lathe  operator,"  and  so  forth. 

The  aspects  of  the  activity  according  to  \diich  the  labor  of  a  worker  is 
evaluated  ^ould  be  the  same  for  all  members  of  the  brigade.  But  their  value 
«hen  evaluating  labor  are  not  the  same:  for  a  technologist,  for  exanple, 
creative  activity  is  more  significant  vhile  for  ordinary  workers  its  level  is 
not  so  essential,  and  so  forth. 

Di  order  to  compare  the  significance  of  various  criteria  \Aien  evaluating  the 
labor  of  various  categories  of  personnel,  one  can  use  the  method  of  paired 
ccmpariscn.  Using  the  method  of  paired  comparison,  we  obtained  the  following 
values  for  four  categories  of  members  of  the  brigade — ^basic  \irorkers,  auxiliary 
workers,  foremen  and  technologists  (see  Table  3). 
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T^le  3 — Valvies  of  Criteria  of  Quality  of  Work 

Categories  of  Brigade  Memibers 
!  Basic  Auxiliary 

CriteriaofjJualitvofWbrk  Wbrker  Worker  Foreman  Tecihnolocfist 


Qualifications  (sum  of  knowledge 


and  abilities  in  specialty) 

0.31 

0.31 

0.31 

0. 

28 

Intensiveness  of  labor 

0.17 

0.14 

0.22 

0. 

11 

Efficiency,  enthusiasm 

0.17 

0.22 

0.14 

0. 

14 

Creative  activity 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0. 

25 

Ctoservance  of  labor  and 

producticxi  discipline 

0.24 

0.22 

0.16 

0. 

19 

Relations  with  comrades 

0.08 

0.08 

0.14 

0. 

03 

The  overall  evaluation  of  the  worker's  activity  will  be  determined  by  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  points  obtained  for  each  criterion  (on  a  five-point 
scale)  and  the  significance  of  the  criteria  for  the  corresponding  category  of 
brigade  members. 

Ihe  coefficient  of  labor  participation  is  calculated  ty  dividing  the  overall 
evaluation  obtained  by  the  worker  by  the  average  general  evaluation  for  the 
brigade. 

Planning  and  the  Brigade 

A.  M.  Soldatov,  Chief  of  the  Division  for  Labor  and  Wages  of  the  Mine 
Administration  imeni  Artem  of  the  Primorskugol  Prroduction  Association,  honored 
worker  of  culture  of  the  RSFSR,  Artem. 

In  the  Primorskugol  Production  Association  the  annual  plan  was  not  fulfilled 
by  184  brigades,  or  23.1  percent  of  them,  vhile  the  association  fulfilled  the 
plan  for  extraction  by  100.4  percent  and  for  conducting  mining  developments — 
by  103.9  percent.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  difference? 

An  analysis  showed  that  it  was  not  only  and  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
brigades  themselves.  Ihe  quality  of  the  engineering  prognosis  of  the  mining 
and  geological  conditions  under  which  the  brigades  will  have  to  work  is  of 
decisive  significance.  Ihe  analyzed  plans  of  the  brigades  differ  sharply  in 
terms  of  difficulty.  Based  on  the  data  that  were  obtained,  arid  also  on  a 
questionnaire  of  participants  in  schools  of  advanced  practice  in  applying  the 
BFOST,  we  arrived  at  the  need  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  engineering 
and  technical  personnel  for  the  development  of  plans  for  the  brigades. 

An  adjustment  of  the  amounts  of  bonuses  for  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  was  introduced  throu^  the  coefficient  that  takes  into  account  the 
stability  of  the  work  of  the  brigades.  The  coefficient  of  stability  is 
determined  for  each  kind  of  work  (process)  according  to  the  final  results. 
These  include  extraction,  corducting  mining  developments,  strip  mining,  output 
of  concentrate,  and  so  forth.  Following  the  recommendations  of  economists 
from  the  GDR,  we  stipulated  that  the  brigades'  failure  to  fulfill  the  plan 
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within  the  range  of  7-10  percent  depends  on  them  themselves,  vhile  the  rest 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plans. 

Chainnen:  Ihere  is  in  the  question  under  consideration  at  least  one  principal 
aspect:  the  determination  of  the  significance  of  the  labor  of  various 
cat^ories  of  workers  in  the  brigade.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  labor  of 
engineering  and  technical  personnel  is  regarded  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
total  labor  productivity  of  the  collective  worker  (brigade) .  It  seems  that  it 
would  be  necespaxy  to  foimulate  the  following  principles  as  well:  the  labor  of 
any  engineering  and  technical  worker  is  more  significant  for  the  overall 
results  of  the  activity  of  the  brigade  than  that  of  the  most  hi^ily  qualified 
worker:  the  earnings  of  any  engineering  and  technical  worker  ^ould  be  hi^er 
than  those  of  any  worker,  and  so  forth.  These  principles  have  alreac^  been 
verified  in  operation — in  the  Novosibirsk  e3q)eriment  for  applying  the 
collective  contract  to  sections,  shqps  and  other  such  structural  subdivisions. 

It  seems  that  collectives  form  some  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor, 
incliiding  BPOST,  create  favorable  conditions  for  the  labor  engineer  and  the 
position  of  the  engineer  in  production,  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
mental  labor. 

On  the  basis  of  materials  of  the  present  correspondence  of  EE®  readers  one  can 
formulate  a  nuinber  of  conclusions. 

1.  We  have  a  right  to  consider  the  brigade  form  of  organization  and 
stimulation  and  flexibility  to  all  categories  of  workers. 

2.  The  go^  of  extensive  and  all-inclusive  dissemination  of  the  BOEST  is  the 
formation  of  a  collectivist  awareness  and  behavior  out  of  vfliich  can  grow 
the  highest  productivity  of  public  labor.  BPOST  is  the  first  stage  of 
collective  forms  of  organization  and  stimulation  of  labor.  One  ^ould 
refrain  from  significant  limitations  on  its  application.  If  the 
conditions  "do  not  allow,  "  it  is  necessary  to  consider  vAiether  it  would  be 
better  to  Change  these  conditions. 

3.  BPOST  should  be  regarded  not  statisticedly,  but  in  continuous  development. 
Ihe  best  regards  are  those  which  today  have  cap^ilities  of  further 
development. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  science  to  equip  brigades  with  methods  of  distributing 
the  general  earnings  vhich  would  eliminate  the  fundamental  ^ortcoomings 
and  the  existing  methods. 

5.  ^ving  rejected  individual  forms  of  arganization  and  stimulation  of  labor, 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  reject  its  existing  division.  Within  the 
framework  of  a  collective  piece-rate  worker,  vhich  the  brigade  is, 
differences  between  piece-rate  and  time-rate  workers  and  basic  and 
auxiliary  workers  are  eliminated.  Ihis  situation  is  in  need  of  legal 
reinforcement. 
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DIIMaXH  DISCUSSES  REOCWSTRUCriQ^ 

Novosibirsk  EKMXIIKA  I  CKGANIZMSIYA  FIOCfSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  69-77 

[Article  by  V.  V.  Babkin,  g^eral  director  of  the  Ammofos  Production 
Association  (Cherepovets) :  "Reconstruction  and  the  Path  to  the  Foreign 
Market”] 

[Tejct]  Ite  Need  for  Reconstruction 

Oir  association  is  one  of  the  largest  for  producing  mineral  fertilizers.  We 
produce  22  percent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  USai,  14.5  percent  of  the 
sulfuric  acid  and  10  percent  of  the  mineral  fertilizers.  The  construction  of 
the  Cherepovets  Chemical  Plant  (subsequently  the  Ammofos  Association)  was 
begun  in  1970.  In  a  short  period  of  time  we  had  constructed  the  startup 
ccmplex,  vhich  in  1974  provided  the  first  product — sulfuric  acid.  Subsequent 
years  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  were  a  period  of  rapid  construction, 
the  creation  of  new  capacities,  and  growth  of  the  production  potential. 

With  the  completion  of  the  difficult  program  for  construction  and  the 
introduction  of  the  production  capacities,  production  volumes  ha:d  to  be 
further  increased  as  a  result  of  intensive  factors.  The  growth  rates  of 
production  considerably  outstripped  the  growth  of  the  numbers  of  personnel, 
and  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  the  increase  in  the  output  of  products  was 
achieved  basically  as  a  result  of  increesing  labor  productivity. 

It  would  seem  that  Such  a  young  enterprise  as  ours  would  retire  no 
reconstruction.  Indeed,  the  plant  was  constructed  according  to  modem  plans 
with  the  application  of  sets  of  equipment  with  large  unit  capacities  and 
effective  computer  conoplexes.  M^y  technological  processes  were  on  a  level 
with  the  best  world  models,  and  in  certain  cases  even  surpassed  th(^. 
Nonetheless,  beginning  in  1983  we  began  to  carry  out  a  large-scale  program  of 
reconstruction  and  technical  reequipment.  In  so  doing  we  pursued  three  goals, 
vihich  were  sequentially  set  and  reached; 

Through  the  reconstruction  of  inconpletely  developed  and  less  promising  sets 
of  equipment  and  processes,  to  provide  for  stable  fulfillment  of  the  plan. 
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To  put  to  work  frozen  fixed  capital  which  appeared  at  the  enterprise  as  a 
result  of  iuccgnplete  planning  and  scientific  developments. 

To  provide  for  the  output  of  competitive  products  and  to  put  them  on  the 
foreign  market. 

For  a  couple  of  years  the  association  ejperienced  difficulties  in  fulfill:^ 
the  plan  for  the  output  of  complex  fertilizer — ^Nitroammofoska.  The  production 
teohnology  for  this  branch  of  fertilizer  involved  large  ejpenditures  of  ener^ 
(of  15  parts  of  semimanufactured  products  moved  along  the  technological  chain 
only  one  part  ended  \p  as  the  prepared  product) ,  increased  danger  of  fire  and 
e>plosion  in  production,  and  regular  intemptions  in  the  deliveries  of  raw 
material.  As  a  result,  the  level  of  utilization  of  capacities  for  producing 
this  product  did  not  exceed  60  percent,  the  equipment  broke  down  frequently, 
the  culture  of  production  was  low,  and  labor  turnover  significantly  ^ceeded 
permissible  limits.  In  1981  the  need  to  reorganize  this  production  had 
already  become  a  real  subject  of  discussion  in  the  labor  collective.  In  a 
word,  there  were  objective  and  subjective  factors  that  made  this 
reorganization  necessary. 

Three  Rules  of  Reconstruction 

The  decision  concerning  this  was  made  in  1983,  that  is,  at  a  time  vhen  there 
were  no  normative  documents  providing  for  priority  of  reconstruction  over  new 
construction.  This  meant  in  particular  that  we  could  not  count  on  priority 
allotment  of  equipment  or  materials  or  limits  on  capital  investments  or  the 
plan.  The  nain  obstacle  was  the  fact  that  reconstruction  was  not  regarded  as 
a  project  in  the  five-year  plan.  Therefore  the  association's  management  could 
count  on  basiccilly  its  own  forces.  During  this  difficult  period,  a  lot  of 
support  was  provided  to  the  association  by  local  party  agencies,  vrtiich  took 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  all  participants  in  the 
reconstruction  and  enphasize  the  importance  of  the  work  carried  out  by 
contracting  organizations.  This  made  it  possible  not  only  to  carry  out  the 
earmarked  specicilized  construction  work,  but  also  to  join  it  into  a  unified 
vftiole  v^ich  had  the  caramon  goal  of  creating  a  principally  new  technology  in 
the  existing  shop.  Thus  we  surmounted  the  main  difficulty:  the  lack  of  a 
unified  plan  for  reconstruction,  vdiich,  according  to  existing  provisions, 
^ould  have  gone  throuc^  all  stages  of  coordination. 

Assistance  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  the  chief  of  SoyuzglavWiimifcciitplekt  of 
the  USSR  Gossnab  at  that  time,  A.  A.  Kudryavtsev,  was  of  decisive 
significance.  Having  visited  the  enterprise  and  became  familiar  with  the 
suggestions  of  plant  ipecialists  and  scientists,  he  immediate  believed  in  the 
effectiveness  of  reconstruction  and  gave  an  instruction  to  allot  the  necessary 
specialized  materials  outside  the  plan. 

In  keeping  with  the  suggestions  of  the  branch  scientific  research  institute, 
the  plant  was  permitted  to  create  not  only  a  st^le  new  process  vhich  would 
provide  for  complete  loading  of  the  capacities,  but  also  to  make  it  one  that 
would  save  on  resources,  directed  toward  the  output  of  ecologically  harmless 
products  that  have  high  pi^sicochemical  characteristics.  The  implementation 
of  this  task  made  it  possible  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  competitive 
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brands  of  fertilizers  which  in  terms  of  the  majority  of  their  indicators 
surpass  the  level  of  world  standards. 

In  1984  the  work  for  reconstcuction  was  cotpleted.  Ihe  use  of  the  technology 
was  the  escclusion  of  nitrate  forms  made  it  possible  to  significantly  irtprove 
the  physicochemical  properties  of  fertilizers,  to  ^ip  the  products  without 
conditioning  or  packaging,  to  provide  for  conplete  mechanization  of  loading 
and  unloading  work,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  service  personnel  by  30.  The 
reconstruction  of  escisting  installations  for  producing  new  fertilizers  was 
carried  out  without  reducing  production  capacities  and  with  relatively  small 
esgienditures.  The  concentration  of  nutritive  substances  in  the  fertilizers 
was  increased.  There  was  a  osnsiderable  reduction  of  the  need  for  packaging 
materials,  labor  productivity  increased  a  factor  of  1.5,  the  material¬ 
intensiveness  of  the  product  decreased  (the  savings  on  raw  material  amounts  to 
114  rubles  per  1  ton  of  product) ,  and  the  energy-intehsiveness  of  the  process 
decreased  iO  percent.  We  stopped  using  certain  sources  of  raw  material 
that  are  in  critically  short  supply. 

As  a  result  of  reconstruction  in  1985  we  achieved  an  effect  of  8  million 
rubles,  and  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  it  is  increasing  to  40  million 
rubles,  applying  the  enterprise's  practice  througbout  the  branch  can  produce 
a  savings  of  19  million  rubles. 

Large-scale  reconstruction  enabled  ns  to  formulate  the  first  rule  of  technical 
reequipment:  vhen  proceeding  toward  reconstruction  of  production,  do  not  limit 
yourself  to  solving  problems  that  have  already  arisen  and  current  tasks. 
Achieve  several  future  goals  at  the  same  time. 

In  1985  a  new  goal  was  set  for  the  plant's  collective:  on  the  basis  of 
measures  for  technical  reequipment,  to  put  to  work  the  production  which  had 
been  inactive  because  of  technical  factors.  The  association  had  an 
*  esperimental  production  shop  which,  because  of  inconplete  planning  and 
^ientific  developments,  was  unable  to  provide  for  the  output  of  products. 
Tens  of  millions  of  rubles  spent  on  creating  fixed  cepital  and  maintaining  it 
were  frozen  here  for  many  year.  After  many  years  of  imsuooessful  attempts  to 
start  ip  and  peurtially  modernize  individucil  units,  a  scientific  analysis  was 
conducted  of  the  feasibility  of  chemical  reaction  in  the  given  form  of  the 
equipment.  It  turned  out  that  it  Wcis  irpossible  to  organize  the  production  of 
products  according  to  the  planned  system.  The  chemical  industry,  as  distinct 
frm  other  branches,  engages  not  only  in  processing,  but  cilso  in  transforming 
:^tial  materials.  It  is  this  transformaticm,  vhich  is  scmetimes  carried  out 
in  a  nontraditiQnal  way  because  of  a  shortage  of  data  concerning  the  kinetics 
of  the  process,  that  takes  place  with  great  difficulty  in  production,  and 
scmetimes  it  even  leads  to  a  loss  of  products. 

Specialists  had  to  make  a  choice  between  eliminating  the  fixed  capital  or 
trying  to  reconstruct  it.  The  latter  path  was  selected.  Since  the  process  as 
a  vhole  was  impossible,  it  was  decided  to  "cut"  the  technological  system  into 
parts  and,  having  selected  a  relatively  workable  imit,  to  make  it  function 
autonomously.  The  breaking  down  of  one  technological  stage  also  determines 
the  volume  of  reconstruction.  That  vhich  previously  was  a  semirnanufactured 
product  now  became  the  prepared  product.  New  units  were  needed  for 
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conditioning,  packing  and  packaging.  Naturally,  other  sections  were  also 
subjected  to  significant  modernization.  Guided  by  the  first  rule  of 
reconstruction,  we  set  several  large-scale  goals  at  the  same  time:  to  make  the 
nonworking  production  work,  to  arrange  for  producing  a  product  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  analogues  existing  on  the  market,  to  introduce 
resource-saving  technology,  to  simplify  the  equipment  and  to  increase  its 
reliability.  But,  having  carried  out  the  entire  volume  of  construction  work, 
we  still  did  not  achieve  the  desired  effect.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
second  variant  of  reconstruction.  It  did  not  produce  the  desired  result 
either,  but  it  enabled  us  to  come  significantly  closer  to  the  goal.  And  it 
was  only  the  third  variant,  vhich  was  realized  in  the  middle  of  1985,  that 
made  it  possible  to  achieve  the  earmarked  goals.  As  a  result,  the  association 
began  to  produce  a  new  product  of  a  hi^er  quality  than  others  like  it,  which, 
in  turn,  can  serve  as  future  raw  material  for  developing  the  production  of 
extremely  valuable  products  and  products  that  were  in  short  supply. 

During  the  course  of  reconstructing  this  production  we  released  2  million 
rubles'  worth  of  fixed  capital,  the  consunption  of  energy  for  1  ton  of  product 
was  reduced  almost  by  a  fachor  of  5,  and  the  volume  of  products  produced 
increased  by  a  factor  of  5. 

The  experience  accumulated  as  a  result  of  the  complex  technology  for 
restructuring  nonworking  production  made  it  possible  to  formulate  the  second 
rule  of  recanstruction:  the  plan  for  reconstruction  of  a  complex  object  ^ould 
be  flexible  and  should  include  several  variants,  each  of  which  should  be 
another  st^  toward  the  aohievement  of  the  goal  that  has  been  set. 

Ihe  two  examples  of  reconstruction  described  above,  of  course,  do  not  create  a 
complete  picture  of  it  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan.  Thus  as  a  result  of 
technical  reequipment,  one  of  the  shops  created  a  flexible  technological 
system  for  producing  phosphoric  acid,  and  all  the  repair  work  was  conducted  at 
the  enterprise  under  the  motto:  "Not  a  Single  Capital  Repair  Without 
Reconstruction  and  Ifodemization  of  the  Equipment."  The  measures  that  were 
conducted  for  reconstruction  became  the  main  lever  in  intensification  of 
production  and  made  it  possible  to  fulfill  the  assignment  for  the  11th  Five- 
Year  Plan  ahead  of  schedule,  in  4.5  years. 

Having  analyzed  the  experience  in  reconstruction  of  existing  productions,  we 
became  convinced  that  the  products  produced  with  the  updated  active  part  of 
the  fixed  capital  were  either  close  to  the  world  standarxfe  or  surpassed  them. 
This  was  partially  planned  and  part  of  the  result  was  achieved  indirectly 
since  the  large  goals  of  reconstruction  (resource  saving,  optimization  of 
technology,  the  introduction  of  new  processes)  simply  led  to  the  formation  of 
new  and  better  quality  characteristics  of  the  product.  Oherefore  we  asked  the 
question:  And  why  not  immediately  set  as  a  major  goal  the  achievement  of 
higher  quality  characteristics?  Utilizing  the  procedures  and  devices  of  the 
target-program  approach,  we  can  carry  out  a  chain  of  measures  for  attaining 
and  surpassing  world  standards.  The  third  rule  of  reconstruction  was 
formtulated  as  follows:  conduct  reconstruction  of  production  vhile  oriented 
immediately  toward  the  output  of  competitive  products. 
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As  was  already  said,  as  a  result  of  reconstruction  of  the  production  of 
complex  mineral  fertilizers  their  quality  reached  the  level  of  world 
standards,  and  in  a  nuiriber  of  cases  surpassed  it.  OMs  made  it  possible  to 
develop  the  sale  of  a  new  kind  of  fertilizer  to  foreign  coimtries,  and  the 
shops  that  produced  fluorine  compounds  could  be  oriented  basically  toward 
e3q)ort  deliveries.  It  is  typical  that  the  latter  productions  processed 
technological  wastes  formed  in  the  producticai  of  fertilizers. 

The  Enterprise  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 

When  the  production  of  complex  fertilizers  was  being  reconstructed  the 
selection  of  new  technology  was  dictated  by  more  than  just  the  optimal 
technology  that  provides  for  rhythmic  fulfillment  of  the  plan.  We  studied 
data  from  literature  on  analogues  of  the  product  that  are  produced  by  leading 
firms  of  the  Uiited  States,  France,  Spain  and  Japan.  Thus  we  set  the  task  of 
surpassing  such  important  characteristics  of  foreign  products  as  the  content 
of  the  main  substance  and  the  moisture  content.  At  the  same  time  the  sale  of 
a  batch  of  fertilizers  for  esport  involved  great  difficulties  not  because  they 
could  not  ocnpebe,  but  because  of  the  need  to  overcame  departmental  barriers. 
Efforts  were  needed  to  overcome  these.  The  plant  was  not  invited  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  foreign  firms.  Ip  to  this  point  we  do  not  know  either  the 
firm  that  acquired  our  products  or  the  sum  of  the  earnings.  The  lack  of 
direct  contacts  had  an  especially  unfavorable  effect  on  detennining  the  degree 
to  which  the  product  could  compete.  And  the  problem  is  not  even  that  the 
intermediate  units  could  not  be  coipetent  in  all  technical  questions,  but  that 
we  do  not  receive  information  about  vhat  is  required  of  our  products  and  vhat 
qualitative  characteristics  are  espected  of  them. 

The  principle  of  a  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  by  certain  specialists  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  is  distorted  to  the  absurd  and  reaches  the  point  of 
coirpletely  isolating  the  supplier  from  the  consumer.  Requests  to  arrange 
normal  technical  cooperation  have  been  resolutely  rejected  with  reference  to 
the  incompetence  of  plant  specialists  in  questions  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
need  to  cbserve  special  foreign  trade  rituals. 

When  conducting  the  reconstruction  and  preparing  the  production  of  products 
containing  fluorine  we  asked  the  ministry  of  foreign  trade  to  tell  us  the 
chemicals  suitable  for  our  technology  vhich  could  easily  be  exported.  Having 
received  this  information  concerning  one  of  the  products,  the  plant 
specialists  began  to  put  together  the  set  of  technological  equipment.  That 
is,  the  construction  was  immediately  programmed  for  the  output  of  a 
competitive  product.  This  essential  innovation  required  more  than  just 
progressive  technical  solxitions.  It  formulated  the  priority  of  interests  of 
the  consumer  over  the  producer.  The  organization  of  production  from  beginning 
to  end  was  carried  out  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer.  But  one  can  object 
that  this  principle  has  always  been  followed  vhen  organizing  new  productions. 
Our  approach  is  distinguished  by  two  features:  the  first  is  that  the 
production  is  immediately  oriented  to  the  world  level  and  the  second  is  that 
the  reconstruction  was  flexible  in  nature  and  the  consumer  could  change  his 
requirements  for  the  product  and  the  reconstruction  vrould  change  in  keeping 
with  this. 
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As  in  the  exanple  discussed  above,  there  were  no  direct  contacts  with  the 
consTJxtiers  of  the  products  and  all  information  necessary  for  restructuring 
production  came  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade.  Its  workers  were 
mistrustful  of  our  guarantees  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  foreign 
firms.  Therefore  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  when  it  received  our 
information,  still  asked  the  branch  scientific  research  institute  to  confirm 
its  correctness.  This  all  ended  with  a  situation  vhere  in  one  of  the  stages 
of  reconstruction  the  institute  told  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  that  a 
product  of  the  quality  guaranteed  by  the  plant  could  not  be  obtained  at 
all....  Having  overcome  this  lack  of  confidence  as  well,  we  were  able  to 
deliver  for  esqxjrt  exactly  the  product  that  was  required  the  foreign  firms. 

On  the  scale  of  our  ente^rise,  eiqxsrt  deliveries  are  local  in  nature,  but  we 
assumed  that  th^  could  be  increased  many  times  over  if  we  were  to  strengthen 
direct  ties  with  the  consumers.  The  sales  market  that  has  just  been  taken 
over  must  be  expanded.  Questions  of  prices,  as  was  mentioned  above,  are 
"taboo"  for  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  it  seems  to  vis  that  this  is  the 
first  barrier  vhich  must  be  destroyed  on  the  path  to  esq^anding  the  rights  of 
enterprises  and  orienting  them  toward  producing  competitive  products.  The 
prices  cannot  be  separated  from  the  teohnical  equipment,  from  the  qualitative 
characteristics  or  from  the  sizes  of  the  sales  market.  Prices  for  fertilizers 
in  the  West  fluctuate  according  to  the  seasons  and  therefore  vhen  concluding 
transactions  one  can  obtain  various  sums  for  the  same  commodity.  In  a  word, 
the  participation  of  workers  of  the  enterprises  in  the  determination  of  the 
price  for  the  products  th^  export  is  a  question  vhioh  requires  not  discussion 
but  a  positive  resolution. 

Summing  vp  the  esperience  in  interacting  with  foreign  trade  organizations,  we 
can  single  out  the  major  thing:  the  effectiveness  of  export  operations  can  be 
increased  many  times  over  with  reliable  information  concerning  the  conpeting 
products,  the  market  conditions  and  the  prices  for  the  product.  Therefore 
reconstruction  of  productions  with  an  orientation  toward  producing  competitive 
products  requires  of  the  branch  planning  and  scientific  research  institutes  a 
principally  new  approach  to  the  development  of  initial  data  and  assignments 
for  planning. 

Having  analyzed  the  methods  of  intensification  of  production,  we  decided  that 
under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  our  main  direction  would  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  and  optimal  conditions  that  enable  the  reconstructed  shops  to 
produce  only  products  that  can  compete.  This  will  make  it  possible  to 
increase  deliveries  for  esport  by  a  factor  of  4  as  compared  to  the  11th  Five- 
Year  Plan.  Reconstruction  of  the  basic  productions  will  make  it  possible  to 
vpdate  the  assortment  by  70  percent.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  achievements 
of  electronic  equipment  and  computer  systems  for  control,  cptimization  of 
technology,  mechanization  of  auxiliary  processes  and  the  introduction  of 
industrial  robots,  we  will  set  the  task  of  transforming  the  Cherepovets 
Ammofos  Production  Association  into  an  automated  industrial  complex. 

The  hi^  effectiveness  of  technical  reequipment  of  production,  modernization 
of  equipment  and  reconstruction  of  technological  i^stems  made  it  possible  even 
in  1985  to  change  our  enterprise  over  to  self-financing  of  all  ejpenditures  on 
simple  and  expanded  reproduction. 
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In  order  to  provide  for  an  inseparable  unity  of  current  activity  and  long- 
range  planning,  specialists  of  the  association  are  drawing  i:p  a  oorrpr^ensive 
scientific  and  technical  program  for  the  development  of  the  enterprise  until 
the  year  2000.  This  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  process  for  continuous 
planning  of  assignments  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  central  press  writes  fairly  frequently  about  the  Ammofos  Association  and 
the  affairs  of  our  collective.  Last  year  alone  there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
these  articles,  and  there  are  critical  ones  among  them,  including  one  directed 
at  me  on  the  pages  of  PRAVDA  regarding  questions  of  planning  capital 
investments.  These  remarks  were  taken  as  an  incentive  to  accelerate  the 
processes  of  reconstruction  in  all  q^eres  of  the  collective's  life. 

What  are  the  first  results  of  this  complicated  and  painstaking  work? 

Comparing  analogous  periods  and  time  segments  before  and  after  the  27th 
Congress,  one  can  say  that  the  enterprise,  having  the  previous  number  of 
personnel  and  the  previous  value  of  fu^  capital,  has  increased  the  out^t  of 
fertilizers  by  8  percent,  the  commodity  output  as  increased  by  14  perc^t,  the 
production  costs  have  decreased  by  4  percent,  and  the  increase  in  labor 
productivity  has  amounted  to  8  percent.  The  efforts  of  the  entire  collective 
have  contributed  to  this,  and  no  small  role  in  their  activization  was  played 
ty  the  fact  that  during  this  same  period  the  value  of  fixed  capital  of  social, 
cultural  and  domestic  facilities  increased  by  a  factor  of  1.6,  and  this 
increase  was  provided  mainly  throu^  the  association's  workers  themselves. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  for  developing 
socialist  ccnpetition  under  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan,  it  was  decided  to  fulfill 
the  assignment  for  2  years  for  such  a  large-tonnage  product  as  sulfuric  acid 
by  the  70th  anniversary  of  Qceat  Octctoer,  for  producing  mineral  fertilizers — 
by  1  December,  and  to  prxxJuce  13,000  tons  of  fertilizers  without  bringing  in 
additional  raw  material  or  fuel-energy  resources  and  to  send  them  to  regions 
with  intensive  farming  technology. 

Recently  they  called  me  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  expressed 
doubts  that  a  large  batch  of  dye  ammonium  phosphate  could  be  sold  to 
capitalist  cxjuntries  at  ccnpetitive  prices  (vhich?) .  I  told  them  that  we  have 
a  product  with  a  principally  new  catplex  of  properties — Diaramofoska — ^and  they 
should  sell  it  and  test  the  market,  and  that  it  was  important  to  us  how  it 
would  sell.  They  answered  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  new  product  and  that 
they  wanted  to  sell  vhat  we  had  already  sold,  especially  since  there  was  a 
demand  for  it.  I  had  to  agree. 

What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  agree?  And  we  could  restructure  our  operation 
not  alone,  but  with  everyone  involved? 

OOPYRIOTT;  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  prorayshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986  ^ 
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ACSffiEMICEAN  REFLECTS  QM  EOONCMICS  AND  ETHICS 

Novosibiirsk  ERDNOMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCM5fSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  78-90 

[Article  by  Academician  A.  D.  Aleksandrov  (Leningrad) :  "Thoughts  About 
Economics  and  Ethics"] 

[Text]  The  combination — economics  and  ethics — might  seem  like  a  union  of 
cpposites:  it  is  "mundane"  materiality  that  is  linked  to  a  lofty  striving  for 
good  vtoich  inspires  humanist  ethics.  Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  "initial 
source"— -to  language.  The  word  "good"  designates  a  moral  good  and  at  the  same 
time  a  material  one — "property,  things,  belongings,"  as  it  is  e>5>lained  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Language  [Footnote  1] .  It  is  the  same  in  other 
languages:  good  is  defined  as  the  good,  and  it  can  be  both  moral  and  material 
[Footnote  2] .  Uius  also  when  analyzing  the  origin  of  other  moral  categories, 
one  discovers  their  link  with  economic  categories  and,  one  might  even  say, 
their  derivation  from  these  latter  as  was  shown,  in  particular,  by  Paul 
lafargue  in  his  research  on  this  subject  [Footnote  3]. 

Ihis  is  quite  natural:  morality  as  a  ^stem  of  norms  that  regulate  relations 
among  people  is  inseparably  linked  to  these  same  relations  in  the  insurance 
and  reproduction  of  the  life  of  the  society  itself,  and  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  economics;  it  reinforces  economic  relations  in  its  norms.  For 
example,  one  of  the  commandments  of  Moses  condemned  atteupting  to  take 
another's  property,  but,  for  instance,  imtil  recently  the  Eskimos  did  not  have 
■toe  conc^t  of  property;  and  if  one  Eskimo  took  another's  harpoon, and  broke 
it,  they  did  not  oonderan  him  but  only  lauded  at  his  clumsiness  and  inability 
to  iKe  a  harpoon. 

Uie  Role  of  Morality 

Growing  on  toe  soil  of  material  relations  -that  have  taken  form,  morality 
itself  becomes  an  active  regulator  of  them.  But  in  all  preceding  socioeconomic 
formulations,  man's  economic  behavior  has  been  very  strictly  regulated  by 
material  necessi-ly  itself.  In  a  bourgeois  society  toe  capi'talist  is  provoked 
to  fi^t  for  "survival"  ly  competition,  Jy  toe  threat  of  being  deprived  of  his 
position,  and  toe  threat  of  unenployment  hangs  over  toe  worker.  Once  I  was 
standing  wito  a  young  American  on  toe  vpper  balcony  of  toe  hipest  building  in 
toe  world  in  New  York,  and  my  conpanion,  looking  at  toe  panorama  spread  out 
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before  ijs,  said:  "This  is  a  terrible  city:  everyone  is  in  a  hurry  here,  they 
push  one  another,  and  woe  be  to  the  one  vho  falls."  But  it  is  precisely  the 
tension  created  by  the  constant  threat  of  "falling"  that  forces  everyone  to 
actively  select  from  the  improvements  in  technology  and  the  organization  of 
production.  In  keeping  with  these  same  principles  the  managers  and  the 
entrepreneurs  are  very  concerned  about  satis:fying  the  consumers,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  consumers  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  income, 
vhich  th^  will  not  receive  if  the  consumer  is  taken  away  ty  a  coitpetitor. 

In  opposition  to  all  the  preceding  formulations  and  especially  to  capitalism, 
communism  is  a  society  without  coercion.  Especially  in  its  highest  stage, 
where  one  conceives  of  free  development  of  each  individual  vdio  will  freely 
produce  values  according  to  his  capabilities  and  take  them  according  to  his 
needs.  Before  realizing  these  principles  of  freedom,  the  society  must  travel 
a  fairly  long  path.  But  even  in  the  first  stage  of  communism — ^under  socialism 
and  in  its  initial  stages — ^the  economic  system  that  has  taken  form  removes  the 
rigidity  of  coercion  and  removes  the  tension.  The  individual  knows  that  in 
general  nothing  terrible  can  happen  to  him.  Even  if  the  manager  loses  his 
position  because  the  work  has  failed,  he  will  be  given  another  position  that 
is  not  quite  as  good.  But  in  any  event  he  will  not  hit  the  bottom. 

Under  socialism  morals  change  in  keeping  with  the  socioeconomic  system, 
becoming  less  individualistic  and  more  hvimanistic.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relationship  between  morals  and  economics  changes:  a  weakening  of  the  role  of 
rigid  economic  stimuli  and  a  removal  of  the  tensions  created  by  this  increase 
the  significance  of  moral  stimuli.  But  they  do  not  acquire  real  force 
immediately;  rather  the  weakening  of  the  external  stimulus  makes  it  possible 
for  the  tensions  caiised  by  it  to  weaken,  and  man's  efforts  in  the  sphere  of 
econcanics  decrease. 

The  dialectical  contradiction  works  this  way:  The  hximanism  of  socialism 
generates  an  impediment  to  its  own  development;  it  requires  concern  for  man, 
vdiose  realization  requires  the  corresponding  ethics;  but  since  the  society 
initially  must  be  concerned  about  man,  many  regard  this  concern  as  their  due; 
there  appears  the  idea  that  roan  does  not  need  to  "earn"  this  concern,  that  in 
general  it  requires  no  special  efforts....  And  if  such  attitudes  assume  a 
mass  character,  then  the  rates  of  econcmic  development  can  decrease  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  to  the  degree  vhich  they  ej^ject. 

In  practice  liberalism  and  permissiveness  in  the  area  of  management,  by 
creating  the  more  desirable  "easy  life,"  thus  also  create  its  difficulties. 
For  coercion,  by  increasing  demandingness  and  creating  tensions,  would  stand 
in  contradiction  to  humanism.  Herein  lies  the  internal  contradiction.  This 
contradiction  includes  as  something  contributing  to  its  resolution  the  moral 
factor,  where  man  is  led  no  longer  to  external  coercion,  but  internal 
motivation,  with  vMch  man  departs  from  the  dominance  of  external  need  into 
the  area  of  freedom.  Communism  takes  form  in  the  process  of  the  gradual 
resolution  of  this  contradiction  and  in  the  combination  of  material  and  moral 
progress  which  leads  to  freedom.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  gradual 
advancement  toward  communism,  as  is  ertphasized  in  the  program^  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  at  the  27th  CPSU  Congress,"’ one  reveals  ever 
more  fully  the  creative  potential  of  communist  morality. 
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Goals  and  Means  of  Caramunist  Morality 

The  essence  of  caramunist  inoralilY  was  defined  V.  I.  Lenin  in  brief  terms: 
at  the  basis  of  caramunist  morality  lies  the  struggle  for  the  strengthening  and 
perfection  of  coimraanism"  [Footnote  4].  And  since  the  strengthening  of 
coraraunism  (socialism)  includes  the  develcpnent  of  material  production  and  the 
corresponding  relations  in  its  sjiiere,  it  is  clear  that  camraunist  morality  as 
understood  by  Lenin  combines  humanistic  ethics  with  econondcs,  including  as  a 
mandatory  requirement  all-round  concern  for  the  strengthening  and  the 
development  of  the  socialist  economy. 

Above  we  were  discussing  morals,  but  here  we  are  talking  about  morality;  in 
ordinary  life  and  even  in  dictionaries  these  words  are  frequently  used  as 
synonyms.  But  in  the  Russian  language  they  have  different  meanings.  Morals 
are  a  system  of  behavioral  norms  while  morality  is  a  quality  of  human 
activity,  deeds,  thou^ts  and  relations  to  other  people  vdiich  is  determined 
throu^  the  correspondence  to  the  concepts  of  the  good  and  the  proper,  vdiich 
is  e}q)ressed  in  the  norms  of  morals. 

Ihe  Leninist  definition  of  the  basis  of  communist  morality  may  cause  certain 
people  to  fear  that  it  includes  a  well-known  principle:  "Hhe  end  justifies  the 
means."  But  that  is  a  deception.  In  principle  the  Jesuit  goal,  "Salvation  of 
^e  soul,"  is  conceived  in  a  different  world,  and  earthly  means  can  in  no  way 
influence  it;  they  are  perceived  as  completely  negligible  as  compared  to  the 
goal  and  in  comparison  to  it  their  evalxiation  is  of  no  significance. 

Di  the  real,  "earthly"  world  the  means  applied,  regardless  of  vfliat  they  may  be 
in  and  of  themselves,  mean  a  great  deal.  They  can  contribute  to  the  goal,  or 
perhaps  lead  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  th^  can  produce  "side  effects”  vhich 
are  so  evil  as  to  completely  outwei^  the  goods  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  and  they  can  "in  passing"  distort  the  goal  itself  or 
even  completely  destroy  it.  In  Krylov's  fable  the  bear  vho  used  the  stone  to 
achieve  a  good  goal — to  protect  the  sleep  of  the  Ifermit — destroys  his  goal. 

An  understanding  of  this  relationship  between  the  goal  and  the  means  is 
extremely  important  for  communist  morals.  The  means  that  can  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  communist  system  and  develop  it  are  themselves  events  and 
phenomena  in  the  society.  And  so  in  one  way  or  another  they  enter  into  the 
process  of  its  develqpanent.  Therefore  they  themselves  must  be  evaluated  from 
^e  standpoint  of  the  degree  to  vhich  they  strengthen  communism  and  advance 
its  development.  For  it  can  happen  that  the  means  that  are  applied,  while 
leading  to  a  local  goal,  can  at  the  same  time  lead  to  results  that  oppose  more 
general  tasks.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  manager,  vhile  achieving  high  results 
can  behave  himself  with  his  co-workers  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  establish 
and  reinforce  relations  among  people  that  are  not  at  all  appropriate  for 
communism. 


In  brief  one  could  say  that  communist  means  are  needed  for  communist  goals. 
And  if  in  certain  cases  it  is  necessary  to  depart  from  this  principle,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  account  as  strictly  as  possible  for  these  deviations,  to 
analyze  them  and  to  explain  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  publicly  in 
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order  that  the  negative  effects  of  the  means  do  not  offset  the  effect  of  tte 
achievement  of  the  goal.  This  is  especially  in^rtant  in  the  relation^ip 
between  economics  and  ethics.  Economics  embraces  a  sphere  of  production  and 
the  sphere  of  consultation.  In  the  former  man  acts  as  a  pro^cer  of  goods,  and 
morality  requires  his  maximum  performance.  In  the  latter--in  consuraption — man 
acts  as  the  goal,  and  morality  requires  a  maximum  satisfaction  of  his  demands. 
But  it  vrauld  be  absurd  to  "squeeze"  a  maximum  performance  out  of  people  for 
the  sake  of  maximum  satisfaction  of  their  needs.  Moreover,  enrichment  of  the 
content  and  inprovement  of  the  conditions  for  labor  are  also  an  essential  need 
of  the  working  person,  and  even  work  itself  is  more  and  more  frequently  a 
need. 

Ihus  both  in  the  life  of  the  society  as  a  vhole  and  directly  :m  the  economy 
the  goals  and  means  are  mutually  oonditicaied,  and  that  vhich  will  serve  as  a 
goal  in  one  respect  turns  out  to  be  a  means  in  another,  and  vice  versa.  ^  In 
the  final  analysis,  in  everything  (in  science,  in  art,  in  public  production) 
the  people  themselves  are  both  the  goal  and  the  initial  means  because 
everything  is  for  man  and  everything  is  from  man,  for  he  creates  all  values. 

According  to  the  leninist  definition  of  ccaimunist  moralily,  man's  activity  is 
moral  if  it  is  directed  toward  the  strengthening  and  development  of  comntunism 
(socialism)  or  at  least  contributes  to  it  both  in  goals  and  in  means  or,  more 
precisely,  in  the  unity  of  these.  The  center  of  communist  morality  is 
humanism,  but  not  in  emd  of  itself,  but  in  comibination  with  the  concept  of 
responsibility.  Humanism  is  first  and  foremost  what  in  simple  language  is 
called  a  hirnian  attitude  toward  people,  beginning  with  elementary  respect, 
attenticsn  and  concern.  Responsibility  as  a  moral  category  as  distinct  from  a 
legal  one  is  a  sense  of  duty  not  to  an  external  court,  but  to  an  internal 
court  of  conscience,  conscientiousness.  Understanding  mecins  a  man's  desire 
for  ctojective  understanding,  his  desire  to  establi^  the  truth  and  always  to 
take  this  into  account  in  his  actions. 

All  three  of  these  constituent  parts  of  morality  (humanism  responsibility  and 
understeuiding)  are  most  closely  interconnected  with  one  another . 
Responsibility  requires  a  striving  for  objective  understanding  and,  in  turn, 
it  Ttiaicf».et  it  possible  to  clari^  vhat  real  humanism  consists  of  and  vhat  man's 
zreal  responsibility  is,  for  vdiat  he  is  objectively  responsible  eind  to  vhat 
extent.  Responsibility  also  requires  the  embodiment  of  morality  in  action, 
without  iidiicdi  morality  cannot  be  real.  The  desire  for  objective 
understanding,  for  seeking  the  truth  and  unconditionally  taking  it  into 
account  is  usually  not  included  in  the  norms  of  morals  at  all,  althou^  even  a 
simple  desire  to  help  a  person  requires  a  desire  to  xjnderst^d  vhat  he  needs 
and  how  to  do  it.  And  humanism,  the  desire  to  create  good  carmot  do  without 
an  answer  to  the  question  "What  do  people  need?"  vhich,  incidentally,  ^s 
raised  by  L.  N.  Tolstoi  with  his  typical  insistence.  And  if  we  actually  wi^ 
to  relate  to  people  in  a  human  way,  with  respect  and  attention,  we  must  try  to 
approach  this  answer  objectively:  not  throu^  intellectual  criteria,  but  on 
the  basis  of  a  stu<^  of  the  real  interests,  needs  and  e^pectatior^  of  man. 
This  is  precisely  ^hat  science  requires.  Ihe  more  so,  if  the  question  is  put 
in  the  developed  form:  vhat  is  needed  not  only  one's  dear  ones,  but  also  those 
\ho  cu:e  distant,  the  entire  society,  and  not  only  now,  but  also  in  the  future. 
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After  the  guestictn  "What  do  pecple  need?"  follows  the  question  "What  can  one 
do  for  them?"  The  question  of  the  real  possibilities  also  requires  a 
scientific  approach,  for  without  it  all  the  good  wishes  risk  turning  into 
hypocrisy.  But  even  with  the  scientific  approach  they  remain  morally  empty 
unless  are  embodied  in  action. 

All  that  has  been  said  relates  mostly  directly  to  econamics.  After  all,  the 
goal  of  socialist  production  is  to  provide  for  the  most  conplete  well-being 
and  free  development  of  all  members  of  the  society.  The  achievement  of  this 
goal  of  production,  maximum  satisfaction  of  the  growing  needs  of  all  members 
of  society,  requires  an  objective,  scientifically  substantiated  xjnderstanding 
of  what  people  need:  how  they  themselves  see  their  needs,  their  well-being, 
and  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Begardless  of  how  scientifically  substantiated  the  understanding  of  needs  may 
be,  it  remains  in  the  area  of  wishes  if  it  is  not  provided  with  the 
corresponding  develcpment  of  production.  This  development  is  provided  through 
the  activity  of  people,  and  on  the  moral  plane — ^to  their  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  at  all  levels,  from  the  truckloader  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  So  we  have  returned  in  our  thou^ts  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  precisely  responsibility  and  conscience  that  comprise  the  basic  unit  of 
moral  forces  vhich  can  provide  both  for  the  development  of  production  and  for 
maximum  satisfaction  of  the  growing  needs.  Without  this,  the  basic  econcmic 
law  is  not  realized  fully,  and  the  words  "Everything  for  Men"  can  remain  a 
slogan  and  not  an  expression  of  the  vital  position  of  each  worker. 

What  Do  People  Need? 

In  order  to  seriously  answer  the  (jaestion  "What  do  people  need?",  in  order  to 
provide  for  scientific,  objectively  substantiated  planning  and  control  over 
the  satisfaction  of  the  population's  needs,  it  would  be  expedient,  in  our 
opinion,  to  create  the  appropriate  governmental  agency — we  can  arbitrarily 
call  it  the  State  Committee  for  Needs.  Otherwise  the  needs  of  the  people  as  a 
unified  vhole  can  receive  no  attention;  for  instance,  the  Ministry  of  Trade  is 
engaged  in  its  affairs,  eind  the  stores  under  it  are  concerned  not  so  much 
about  toe  needs  of  people  as  about  the  fulfillment  of  plans.  This  is  also  the 
situation  in  other  econamic  units,  and  every  Soviet  person  knows  this  from  its 
own  experience. 

The  committee's  tasks  would  include  the  stut^  and  px::xxgnostication  of  the  needs 
of  the  population  and  ways  of  satisfying  them;  the  preparation  of  preplanning 
documents,  and  also  instructions  to  agencies  in  the  sphere  of  services,  and 
inspection  and  control  of  the  satisfaction  of  needs  in  cill  spheres  of  social 
life. 

Bie  committee's  activity  pertaining  to  the  stuc^  and  pi:ognostication  of  needs 
and  their  satisfaction  could  be  carried  out  both  through  research  work  in 
central  ^d  regional  institutes  under  its  jurisdiction  and  through 
coordination  and  generalization  of  research  that  is  conducted  by  other 
organizations — within  the  frameworks  of  academies  of  sciences,  in  VUZes  and  so 
forth.  For  exfanple,  the  Ministry  of  Trade  even  today  engages  in  a  stu(fy  of 
demand;  but  it  is  necessaxry  to  raise  this  work  to  a  hi^er  level  and  make  it 
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more  objective,  so  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  real  needs  of  people  and 
not  to  squeezing  money  out  of  them  in  order  to  fulfill  trade  plans. 

Scientific  problems  pertaining  to  needs  are  closest  to  the  area  of  sociology, 
and  therefore  the  corresponding  front  of  scientific  research  should  be 
provided. 

Becommendations  made  by  tbe  ooramittee  to  the  planning  agencies  and  production 
and  trade  organizations  ^ould  be  mandatory  or  ^ould  beocsne  So  after  they  are 
approved  by  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers.  This  would  reinforce  the 
inspection  team  with  control  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  Control  ^ould  be 
ocmpetent,  deep,  it  ^ould  come  from  an  independent  agency,  and  it  ^ould  be 
effective,  that  is,  it  :^ould  lead  to  concrete  results,  to  an  iitprovement  of 
things.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  control  to  come  frcm  an  agency  that  has 
power.  Then  it  will  be  possible  in  fact  "not  to  provide  a  p^ceful  life"  for 
organizations  and  workers  who,  without  performing  their  direct  duty,  care 
little  about  the  good  of  people,  reduce  or  generally  halt  the  production  of 
necessary  things,  and  cillow  neglect  of  the  service  of  workers. 

Fulfillment  of  plans  should  mean  that  the  things  that  are  produced  are 
actually  consumed,  used  according  to  their  purpose,  and  are  not  left  in 
war^ouses  or  the  stores  and  are  not  turned  in  immediately  to  be  reworked, 
fulfillment  of  plans  ^ould  be  determined  according  to  the  consumed  product 
(vftiidh  can  pertain  the  same  way  to  any  kind  of  it) . 

It  is  immoral  vdien  an  enterprise  works  "for  the  indicator"  and  not  for  the 
consumer  (v^ether  it  be  an  individual  person  or  another  enterprise) .  The 
economy  is  distorted  and  this  entails  a  moral  or,  rather,  an  amoral  position: 
"not  for  the  people,  but  for  the  plan."  m  other  words,  for  the  report  to  ^e 
higher-ups,  in  order  to  look  good  in  their  eyes,  and  to  obtain  a  bonus  vMle 
ignoring  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  Recall  that  after  eQ.1  we  have  beccone 
accustomed  to  a  situation  in  v^ich  the  stores  frequently  sell  poor-quality 
goods.  Who  has  not  seen  ugly  footwear  gathering  dust  on  the  shelves,  a 
sacklike,  boring  dress  which  could  distort  any  figure?  Cameras  ^d  tape 
recorders  in  which  something  immediately  breaks.  Color  television  sets 
produced  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  vhich  break  down  in  the  first  months  of 
operation. .  .and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Warranty  repair  is  wide^read. .  .but  vhat 
does  this  mean  if  not  that  something  is  being  admitted  ahead  of  time:  the  new 
item  will  require  repair.  And  such  a  situation  should  be  an  exertion,  and 
the  item  should  simply  be  replaced.  And  if  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  were 
evaluated,  as  was  said,  according  to  the  things  that  eure  consumed,  those  that 
are  brought  in  for  repair  or  returned  should  be  subtracted  from  the  indicators 
of  "fulfillment." 

So  much  is  constantly  being  written  about  phenomena  like  these  in  the  press 
that  it  is  even  boring  to  read  about  them.  Things  are  improving,  of  course, 
but  too  slowly. 

In  all  of  this  one  can  see  a  contempt  for  the  people  and  irresponsibility,  a 
trampling  of  communist  morality.  Moreover,  the  tone  of  the  press  does  not 
always  reveal  the  moral  significeince  of  these  phenomena.  And  yet  many 
phenomena  are  simply  amazing.  For  the  average  family  the  purchase  of  an 
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autcmobile  is  an  event  of  immense  significance.  But  how  does  this  take  place? 
The  bikers  wait  for  hours,  like  beggars,  on  the  street  or  in  a  crowded,  dirty 
room.  And  vdien,  finally,  the  biyer  is  able  to  take  the  vehicle  away,  he  sees 
that  clLI  the  vehicles  have  defects.  And  in  order  to  get  a  tolerable  one  they 
must  give  the  salesman  a  plain  bribe — only  then  will  he  select  the  best  one 
amd  perhaps  even  take  a  missing  part  for  you  from  another  v^icle. . . .  Yet 
immense  amounts  of  money  are  paid  for  the  automobiles,  and  the  prices  have 
increased  over  a  period  of  20  years.  For  this  kind  of  mon^  one  would  e>^)ect 
that  the  buyer  would  be  ireceived  in  a  pleasant  room,  and  would  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  v^icle,  with  the  guarantee  that  it  would  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Why  is  this  not  the  case,  and  where  does  the  contempt  for  the 
people  come  from?. . . 

A  problem  much  more  l^ortant  than  that  of  private' automobiles  is  public 
catering  and  the  provision  of  recreation  and  communication  for  the  workers 
vhich  are  z^ated  to  it.  Can  a  person  go  to  a  cafe  afteor  work  and  rest,  read 
a  newspaper,  meet  with  his  friends,  and  have  it  clean,  quiet  and  ine}:pensive 
there — is  this  reeilly  possible?  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  receive  guests  not 
necessarily  at  home  (thus  making  the  wife  deal  \with  the  difficulties  of  having 
company)  but  cisk  them  to  spend  the  evening  in  ^came  cafe  or  restaurant  as  one 
can  do  in  many  European  countries?  But  our  restaurants  euid  cafes  ip  to  this 
point  are  not  for  normal  recreation  and  ooraraunication,  but  for  other  purposes. 
Sermons  about  sobriety  and  moral  behavior  are  meaningless  if  they  are  not 
supported  by  real  possibilities  of  acting  on  them.  And  here  is  the  closest 
connection  between  economics  and  ethics — restaurant  income  and  moral 
ejpenditures.  Just  as  a  shortage  of  goods  cuid  the  difficulties  associated 
with  purdiasing  them  create  conditions  for  speculation  and  "crime,"  so  the 
lack  of  inexpensive  cafes  prepares  the  soil  for  drunkenness.  Shortcomings  in 
economics  inevitably  prepare  the  soil  for  violations  of  moral  norms  and 
criminality. 

Of  course,  the  creation  of  an  extensive  network  of  tea  rooms,  cafes  and  quiet 
restaurants  is  not  a  simple  matter.  But  there  are  necessary  things  vdiich  can 
be  done  quite  simply,  and  even  these  are  not  being  done.  A  striking  example 
is  glasses! 

Glasses  are  an  exceptionally  important  thing;  they  correct  the  vision,  arxd  is 
there  really  any  need  to  explain  the  significance  of  this!  Glasses  ^ould 
also  adorn  the  face  and  be  comfortable  and  attractive.  It  is  no  prchlem  for 
modem  pr^uction  to  make  glasses.  It  would  seem  possible  to  flood  the 
country  with  glasses  of  any  curvature  and  frames  of  any  shape,  for  any  face 
and  to  any  taste.  But  glasses  still  remain  a  problem,  and  this  has  been  going 
on  for  decades. 

A  multitude  of  similar  cases,  large  and  small,  show  that  a  number  of 
d^xartments  pay  more  attention  to  the  needs  ^f  people  in  words  than  in  deeds, 
although  the  managers  of  these  departments  undoubtedly  read  the  party 
documents  and,  perhaps,  even  give  speeches  about  communist  morality.  And  it 
is  necessary  for  the  committee  for  needs  to  remind  the  people  vho  should  be 
concerned  about  people  and  their  needs.  And  they  should  not  only  be  reminded, 
but  it  i^ould  be  pointed  out  with  evidence  vhat,  specifically,  people  need 
first  and  vhat  i^ould  lie  at  the  basis  of  plans  and  the  evaluation  of  their 
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fulfillment.  The  moral  question,  "What  do  people  need?"  here  becomes  an 
economic  question,  and  it  must  be  resolved  by  changing  the  course  of 
production  so  that  it  operates  not  for  the  sake  of  indicators,  but  for  the 
sake  of  man.  And  if  the  goal  of  production  is  maximum  satisfaction  of  human 
needs,  all  planning  should  be  based  on  these  needs,  correspondingly 
determining  the  plans  for  all  branches,  iixjluding  those  that  do  not  produce 
things  directly  consumed  by  people.  The  committee  for  needs  would  be  an 
expressions  of  the  Union  of  Economics  and  Ethics,  and  its  activity  would 
combine  all  of  the  constituent  parts  of  communist  morality:  humanism, 
manifested  in  concern  for  the  people,  an  understanding  of  their  needs,  and 
responsibility  for  their  satisfaction. 

(jonceming  Responsibility 

For  many  centuries  the  feeling  of  responsibility  has  been  called,  briefly; 
conscience.  This  is  the  major  moral  force.  And  those  vho  in  their  daily  work 
do  not  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  suffer  from  a  bad  conscience.  The 
examples  we  have  given  here  of  inattention  to  the  needs  of  people — examples 
vhich  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over — indicate  precisely  this.  In  the 
sphere  of  production  responsibility  is  also  good  conscience.  Morality,  the 
more  so  communist  morality,  organically  includes  the  duty  of  conscientious 
labor,  for  the  "strengthening  and  culmination  of  coinmunism"  cein  teike  place 
only  as  a  result  of  conscientious  labor.  There  simply  is  no  other  source  of 
material  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  society  than  labor.  Thus 
conscientiousness  in  labor  and  the  love  of  labor  are  organically  included  in 
communist  morality. 

In  his  speech  entitled  "Tasks  of  the  Youth  Unions,"  V.  I.  Lenin  said:  "It  is 
necessary  for  the  whole  business  of  rearing,  educating  and  training  modem 
youth  to  be  the  development  of  communist  mor^ity  in  them"  [Footnote  5] .  In 
that  same  place,  V.  I.  Lenin  eipressed  and  repeatedly  emphasized  that  this 
development  is  unthinkable  outside  of  leibor:  "It  is  necessa^  for  the 
ocmraunist  youth  union  to  combine  its  education,  its  training  and  its  rearing 
with  the  labor  of  workers  and  peasants  and  not  rely  on  its  own  schools" 
[Footnote  6] .  Of  course  this  was  said  at  a  different  time,  vhen  the  country 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  overcoming  its  collapse.  But  the  culmination  of 
training,  education  and  rearing  with  labor  remains  the  basis  of  the 
develcpment  of  communist  morality.  But  development  of  communist  morality  as  a 
major  goal  has  in  some  strange  way  with  time  slipped  from  first  place  to 
some&here  in  the  backgroimd.  Even  in  documents  concerning  the  reform  of  the 
school  labor  education  is  listed  separately  from  morality  and  the  worth  of 
V.  I.  Lenin  concerning  the  development  of  communist  morality  is  placed  not  in 
the  heading,  but  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  decision  regarding  "moral 
education,"  as  if  it  existed  separately  from  labor  education. 

And  in  the  coitbination  of  moral  education  and  labor,  there  should  also  be  ^ 
even  greater  degree  of  unity  of  economics  and  ethics,  since  economic 
develcpment  is  based  only  on  labor,  whether  it  be  the  labor  of  the  worker,  the 
scientist  or  the  organizer.  Manifested  in  man's  attitude  toward  labor  is  his 
social  position,  for  how  else  does  he  serve  society  than  with  his  labor! 
Without  labor  service  to  the  society  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  communism 
become  enpty  words.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  fundamental  moral  principles 
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— conscience,  truth,  honor,  noble  behavior — cannot  be  separated  from  the 
attitude  toward  labor:  it  is  also  a  matter  of  honor.  Man's  responsibility  and 
worth  consist  first  and  foremost  in  the  volume  of  the  pcsitive  contribution  he 
makes  to  life.  Therefore  a  responsible  attitude  toward  his  labor  cannot  be 
reduced  to  conscientious  performance  of  that  which  is  "assigned."  On  the 
contrary,  it  includes  a  desire  to  do  his  work  better,  more  rapidly,  and  with 
better  gu^ity  than  was  planned.  Under  today's  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
stand^  still.  Even  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  made  by  scientific  and 
technical  progress  it  is  necessary  to  participate  in  it  oneself.  Morality 
generally  requires  that  man  does  not  stand  still,  but  is  constantly  himself. 

But  in  our  society  during  past  decades  irresponsibility  has  become  fairly 
widespread,  and  especially  with  respect  to  work  and  its  results.  And  the 
existing  ^stem  of  reporting  and  incentives  in  certain  areas  even  seems  to 
contribute  to  the  develcpnent  of  a  lack  of  conscientiousness,  vhen  a  desire  to 
make  a  little  addition  to  the  report  on  paper  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  a 
plan  on  paper  arises  easily  and  is  easily  carried  out. ... 

Ihe  life  of  tee  s^iety  and  particularly  tee  morals  that  take  form  in  it  are 
generalized  in  philosophy.  And  here  too  tee  obliviousness  to  responsibility 
tes  teen  very  clearly  expressed:  in  tee  philoscphical  encyclopedia  publiteed 
in  five  volumes  in  the  I960's  there  is  no  item  at  all  called  "Responsibility." 
There  was  no  place  for  it.  Not  until  1983,  in  tee  new  "Philosophical 
Encyclopedic  Slavar"  was  there  an  article  called  "Responsibility."  It  ends 
with  tee  words:  Responsibility  for  a  particular  job  assumes  special 
importance  in  tee  modem  stage  of  ccanmunist  construction  xinder  the  conditions 
of  tee  scientific  and  technical  revolution,  when  tee  scale  and  cortplexity  of 
tee  problems  resolved  by  people  are  increasing  to  a  considerable  degree." 
Mteough  one  ^  say  with  confidence  teat  responsibility  for  work  is  generally 
important,  this  is  even  more  true  tee  more  significant  tee  possible  result  of 
tee  work  that  is  performed  may  be.  And  indeed,  in  our  day  tee  re^nsibility 
of  managers  and  tee  creative  intelligentsia  is  assuming  special  significance: 
scientists,  engineers,  writers,  pedagogues  and  educators  of  youth.  This  is  a 
most  important  problem  in  tee  development  of  our  society,  and  it  deserves  a 
special  discussion. 

Economics  and  ethics  are  joined  together  by  a  living,  multifaceted, 
dialectical  connection.  It  must  be  developed  and  deepening,  turning  the 
econcaty  "face  to  face  with  man,"  to  his  needs,  and  demanding  of  each  worker  a 
hi^y  conscientious,  responsible  attitude  toward  his  duties. 

PCOTNOTEB 

1.  "Dictionary  of  tee  Russian  Language,"  Vol  1,  Moscow,  1981. 

2.  CScrapare  tee  German  "gut" — good,  blessing;  commodity,  cargo  and  so  forth, 
tee  Englite  "good"~good,  blessing;  and  "goods"“movable  property, 
commodity,  baggage. 

3.  See  tee  article  "Ihe  Economic  Determinism  of  Marx,"  Lafargue,  P. ,  "Soch." 
[Works],  Vol  3,  Moscow-Leningrad,  1931. 
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MAHERIAL  AND  TEX30n;CAL  SUPPLY  IMFROPERIY  STE3UCIURED 

Novosibirsk  EK»IOMIKA  I  ORGANIZAISIYA  E?OKSHIENNC)GO  FIROIZVODSIVA  (EHO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  91-99 

[Article  by  Yti.  M.  Pcudkqy,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Moscow  Institute 
of  the  National  Eoanoray  imeni  G.  V.  Plddianov:  "Improving  the  Simply  System"] 

[Text]  The  iitportanoe  of  the  problems  related  to  efficient 
organization  of  material  and  teohnical  supply  for  the 
functioning  of  the  country's  national  economy,  as  noted  in 
the  decree  of  the  USSR  CJouncil  of  Ministers,  "CJonoeming 
the  Changeover  of  Associations,  Enterprises  and 
Organizations  of  Individual  Ministries  and  Departments  to 
Material  and  Technical  Supply  under  the  Policy  of  Wholesale 
Trade"  (1986)  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  return  to  this 
subject  (see  ERD  No  5,  1986) .  Today  we  are  offering  a 

second  selection  of  materials  for  the  readers'  attention. 

One  can  single  out  various  levels  (or  stages)  in  planned  distribution  of  the 
means  of  production;  from  the  USSR  Go^lan  and  USSR  Gossnab  to  the  enterprise. 
It  would  seem  there  would  be  no  gaps  in  this  edl-encompassing  system.  But  in 
practice  one  is  always  having  to  speak  about  the  lack  of  balance  between  the 
planned  program  and  the  resources  for  carrying  it  out. 

What  Causes  a  Redistribution  of  Resources? 

The  need  to  redistribute  means  of  production  is  generated  by  shortcomings  in 
the^  organization  of  the  initial  distribution.  According  to  the  existing 
^licy,  schedule-orders  for  products  for  production  and  technical  purposes  are 
issued  by  USSR  Gossnab  agencies  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  planning 
period.  Each  year  before  15  May  of  the  year  preceding  the  one  planned,  the 
USSR  Gossnab  establishes  a  list  of  individual  kinds  of  products  for  production 
and  teclmical  puuposes,  consolidated  specifications  and  plans  for 
distribution,  vhich  the  ministries  and  departments  submit  to  the  corresponding 
main  union  supply  and  sales  organizations.  But  machine-building  enterprises 
must  order  metal  products  125  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  delivery 
period.  The  future  consumers  do  not  yet  know  their  needs  for  the  planned 
period  and  do  not  have  a  production  plan  for  the  next  year. . ..  Under  these 
conditions  the  production  workers  operate  with  an  enlarged  products  list. 


Plans  of  the  past  year  comprise  the  basis  for  programs  for  material  and 
technical  supply.  Moreover,  applications  are  increased  vhen  justi^ing  funds 
and  orders  are  increased  vhen  filling  out  the  paperwork  for  them.  In  orfer  to 
be  safe  from  possible  unespected  b^avior  on  the  part  of  the  suppliers  or 
transportation  workers,  they  order  not  the  entire  list  of  capital  consumed  by 
production,  but  the  items  that  are  in  the  ^ortest  supply  (the  more  popular 
types,  grades  and  sizes) .  For  example,  each  year  the  lyutoeretsy  Association 
for  Agricultural  Machine  Building  imeni  Ukhtomskiy  requires  for  its  program 
1,500  kincas  of  means  of  production.  But  it  orders  only  one-third  of  them  500 
of  the  kinds  that  are  in  the  ^rbest  sipply. 

Similar  factors  bring  about  an  increase  in  orders  when  filling  out  the 
paperwork  for  the  delivery  of  products.  The  consumers  must  order  the 
necessaiY  ms^us  of  production  in  volumes  of  transit  norms,  inegardless  of  their 
actual  need.  The  difference  between  the  transit  norm  and  the  actual  need  al^ 
goes  into  the  above-normative  sipply  and  it  will  be  exchanged  or  will  remain 
as  nondisposable  goods  unless  it  is  material  that  is  in  short  supply.^  For 
these  and  other  reasons  above-normative  si:?plies  have  increased  ^  17  billion 
rubles  a  year  during  the  past  5  years.  The  measures  envisioned  by  the 
methodological  guidelines  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  of  15  December  1983  were 
inadequate.  It  was  stipulated  that  before  the  first  of  ipril  of  the  current 
year  the  enterprises  had  to  coordinate  the  plan  for  the  output  of  products  for 
the  planned  period  in  terms  of  the  products  list  with  a  developed  assortment. 
Practice  showed  that  not  a  single  enterprise  can  have  concrete  orders  by  this 
deadline,  vhich  means  that  it  must  draw  \p  only  drafts  of  plans  and  praduce  an 
advance  schedule-order  for  the  necessary  resources.  For  example,  this  is  the 
reason  vhy  the  ffoscow  Dinamo  Plant  failed  to  receive  funds  for  13,000  tons  of 
rolled  metal  from  the  ministry  in  1984. 

Exchanges,  Rf^lacements. ... 

Above-normative  supplies  are  not  seme  static  mass  of  material  resources  that 
have  settled  out.  They  are  constantly  being  formed  by  the  consumers,  they 
move,  they  flow  through  the  branches  of  the  national  \economy,  and  they 
complebe  their  independent  circulation.  This  is  precisely  \tte  basis  for  the 
appearance  of  redistribution  relations.  \ 

\ 

Exchange  operations  are  extensively  practiced  among  industrial  enterprise  in 
all  branches  of  the  nationcil  econorty.  An  example  is  the  exchange  operations 
with  rolled  ferrous  metals  at  enterprises  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Heavy 
Machine  Building  served  by  the  GUMTS  of  Moscow  Rayon,  -The  volxame  of  -these 
operations  in  1977  for  the  Kalinin  Car  Construction  Plant  amounted  to  7,200 
tons,  for  the  Rolomenskiy  Heavy  Machine  Tool-Building  Planr- — 6,200  tons,  for 
the  Elektrostaltyazhmash  Plant — 4,400  tons,  and  so  forth.  In  certain  cases 
the  exchange  operations  form  uncontrolled  markets  for  means  of  production. 
But  in  all  cases  the  motivation  for  movement  in  exchange  is  not  the  value 
result,  but  the  raw  and  processed  matericd.s  needed  by  production  that  are  in 
the  shortest  supply,  vhich  are  capable  for  providing  for  continuity  of  the 
technological  prexess.  For  example,  at  one  of  the  plants  for  high-voltage 
equipment  acrylic  plastic  has  long  been  used  as  a  universal  ecjuivalent;  1 
kilogram  of  acrylic  plastic  is  exchanged  for  3.6  square  meters  of  AM-93 
rubberized  fabric  or  97  kilograms  of  MlX-40  bolts;  78  kilograms  of  M-16 
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scarews;  21  kilograms  of  1-millimeter  sheet  steel,  and  so  forth. 

Since  1975  the  Gosisi^  has  been  working  to  regulate  exchange  operations.  Ihe 
consumers  will  find  variants  of  exchanges  and  the  territorial  agencies 
register  and  count  exchanged  meeuis  of  production  among  those  that  are 
allotted.  Ihus  in  1984  Mosgormetallosnabsbyt  registered  exchanges  amounting 
to  a  sum  of  11.5  million  rubles,  reduced  funds  because  of  this  by  a  sum  of  1.6 
million  rubles,  and  sold  unmoveable  goods  worth  a  sum  of  2.6  million  rubles. 
But  these  figures  do  not  give  one  an  idea  of  the  true  volumes  of  exchange 
operations.  The  existing  conditions  for  exchange,  because  of  their  complexitY, 
impede  the  disclosure  and  use  of  existing  above-normative  supplies. 

Exchanges  are  also  widespread  at  the  present  time.  They  are  vised  both  by 
production  workers  and  by  supply  organizations  for  fulfilling  planned 
indicators.  In  the  opinion  of  certain  researchers,  it  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  practice  of  exchanges  in  the  future  since  they  "act  as  a  significant 
reserve  for  savings,"  and  material  and  technical  supply  agencies  also  use  them 
to  make  a  large  contribution  to  overall  savings  and  a  thrifty  attitude  toward 
material  resources. 

This  viewpoint  is  not  sufficiently  substantiated.  The  basic  function  of 
exchanges  of  means  of  produchion  indicated  in  the  contractual  agreement  for 
similar  ones  that  are  not  in  short  supply  is  to  help  supply  organizations  meet 
their  b^ic  planned  fUnd-forming  indicators.  This  is  a  cjompulsory  measure  for 
production.  Ohe  consumers  agree  to  exchanges  since  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
able  to  obtain  their  allotted  funds  at  all.  Exchanges  lead  to  change  and 
deviation  from  the  envisioned  technology  of  production.  For  exaitple,  at  the 
aforementioned  Lyuberetsy  Plant  in  1984  there  were  more  than  1,000  exchanges. 
Metal  alone  was  overexpended  by  281.3  tons.  At  the  Belotserkov  Selkhozmash 
Plant  imeni  1  Maya  in  the  press  shop  alone  the  overexpenditure  of  metal 
because  of  this  factor  in  1984  amounted  to  712  tons.  Similar  exanples  can  be 
found  at  every  enterprise. 

Replacements  of  stipulated  funds  for  others  is  the  prerogative  of  the  state. 
Other  r^lacements  can  be  made  only  in  connection  with  refining  develcpments 
or  making  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  existing  standards  for  new  kinds  of 
machines,  eguipanent  and  materials.  But  the  existing  practice  of  distribution 
of  mea^  of  production  does  not  take  these  requirements  into  account.  Thus 
the  utilization  of  replacements  has  enabled  the  Mosgorglavsnab  to  raise  the 
level  of  fulfillment  of  contractual  cxmnmitments  to  ^e  coiisumer  by  2.3  points 
in  9  months  of  1983  as  oonpared  to  the  same  period  of\L982  and,  consequently, 
to  fulfill  planning  indicators  and  claim  material  inc^tives.  One  can  see 
manifested  in  this  situation  ^t  the  role  of  distribution  relations  is  more 
active  than  that  of  production.  The  primacy  of  production  relations  is 
violated. 

The  fisting  situation  is  the  result  of  contradictions  of  the  interests  of 
subdivisions  of  public  production  that  are  under  various  departments  and  are 
relatively  isolated:  industrial  enterprises  and  associations  and  su^ly-sales 
subdivisions  of  the  USSR  Gossnab,  each  pf  which  is  directed  toward  the 
achievement  of  its  own  autoncmous  final  results. 
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What  Is  the  Gossnab  Interested  In? 


The  ecxaxsnic  interest  of  the  main  mion  simply  and  sales  orgsciizations  and  the 
territorial  Gossnab  agencies  is  directed  not  toward  imconditional  and  ccaiplete 
provision  of  a  specific  production,  but  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  own 
planning  assignments  vtiich,  as  was  ^reacfy  noted,  do  not  take  into  account  and 
with  the  current  planning  practice  cannot  fully  take  into  account  the  true 
needs  of  production.  Ihe  main  fund-forming  indicator  for  their  activity  is 
the  volume  of  deliveries  of  products  according  to  the  compiled  plans  for 
attachment  and  the  orders  that  have  be^  issued.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
indicator  still  does  not  mean  that  the  consumers  will  receive  the  products 
they  need  in  the  necessary  assortment  or  by  the  neoessciry  deadlines.  let  us 
add  that  another  indicator  influences  the  material  incentives  for  workers  of 
main  union  sipply  and  sales  organizations:  the  overall  sum  of  profit.  Thus 
they  extensively  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  compensate  for  a 
reduction  of  material  incentive  funds  as  a  result  of  overfulfilling  profit 
plans.  All  tliis  cannot  but  influence  the  quality  of  the  distribution  of  means 
of  production. 

Ihe  main  fund-forming  indicator  for  territorial  subdivisions  is  the  volume  of 
wholesale  sales  of  products  to  consumers  in  the  products  list  (assortment)  aM 
in  keeping  with  the  agreements  (orders)  that  have  been  concluded.  It  is 
formed  from  the  payments  of  consimiers  for  the  intermediary  activity  of  the 
territorial  agencies.  The  income  is  formed  by  the  war^ouse  markup,  the 
rnarlop  for  selling  the  products  in  transit  with  participation  in  the  accounts, 
payments  from  consumers  for  changing  over  to  direct  long-term  economic  ties, 
payments  for  rendering  production  and  other  services,  and  so  forth.  Thus  the 
goal  of  the  statewide  system  of  material  and  technical  supply  from  the 
standpoint  of  material  production  consists  in  achieving  intermediate  results 
vhich  should  be  augmented  by  supply  activity  for  a  specific  production  or 
industrial  enterprise.  The  supply  service  of  industrial  enterprises  is 
directed  toward  providing  for  production,  regardless  of  vhether  or  not  the 
need  was  taken  into  account  in  preliminary  planning.  Herein  lies  the 
principeil  difference  between  the  supply  activity  of  industrial  enterprises  and 
that  of  Gossnab  agencies. 

In  order  to  increcise  the  effectiveness  of  public  production  and  cptimize  it, 
the  final  result  of  the  activity  of  Gossnab  subdivisions  should  also  consist 
in  actually  providing  for  a  specific  production.  Orientation  toward  planning 
indicators  is  only  the  intermediate  result  on  the  path  to  production.  These 
indicators  provide  fully  only  for  the  cost-accounting  independence  of  Gossnab 
si±divisions. 

Recently  several  offshoots  of  possible  restructuring  have  appeared.  These 
include  the  changeover  to  warehouse  supply,  whereby  the  products  are 
preliminary  batcihed,  sorted,  eind  prepared  for  industrial  consumption.  From 
the  wardiouses  it  is  also  easier  to  organized  centralized  delivery  strictly 
according  to  an  agreed-ipon  schedule.  Ihen  the  average  insurance  supply  of 
the  consumers  is  reduced.  Under  these  conditions  they  are  protected  from  the 
irregularity  of  deliveries  according  to  direct  long-term  economic  ties  and 
from  the  transit  norms  for  dispatch. 
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When  territorial  a:^ly  agencies  are  oriented  toward  providing  for  a  specific 
production,  the  ''information”  about  the  resouroes  of  enterprises  is  effective. 
This  is  shown,  for  exanple,  by  the  es^rience  in  guaranteed  comprehensive 
supply  accumulated  in  the  Southern  Ural  Main  Territorial  AcMinistration  and 
the  many  years  of  ejiperience  of  the  Leningrad  Main  Territorial  Administration. 

A  great  effect  is  produced  by  acJvanced  release  of  products  from  bases  and 
warehouses  of  territorial  agencies  on  the  strength  of  future  supplies  and  on 
the  strength  of  prcxiucts  that  have  not  been  received,  incomplete  sets  or 
products  that  have  been  entered  Under  the  wrong  heading.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  eliminate  the  exchange  of  products,  avoid  replacements,  and  it 
gets  rid  of  above-normative  si:5plies. 

What  Are  the  Paths  of  Restructuring? 

When  reorganizing  the  activity  of  Gossnab  subdivisions,  in  our  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  importance  shoxiLd  be  attached  to  their  role  in  the  territorial 
organization  of  produc:tion.  One  of  the  possible  new  struct:ural  forms  could 
be,  it  seems  to  us,  the  creation  of  industrial -supply  cooperatives.  They 
would  include,  on  the  one  hand,  industrial  enterprises  and  associations  of  one 
rayon  or  another  and,  on  the  other,  territorial  Gossnab  agencies. 
Organizationally,  the  structure  of  the  industrial  supply  cooperatives 
presupposes  transferring  all  supply  and  Sales  activity  of  the  industrial 
enterprise  and  associations  to  the  specialized  subdivisions  of  the  material 
and  technical  supply  system-territorial  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab. 

Industrial  simply  cx)cperatives  would  be  regional,  interdepartmental  structural 
fore*  The  members  of  cooperatives,  while  belonging  coit^>letely  to  their 
previous  departments,  at  the  sme  time  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cooperation  in  questions  of  supply  emd  sales.  The  hipest  agency  could  be  a 
gathering  of  participants  in  the  cooperatives  and  a  work  group  for 
coordinating  the  work  under  the  main  territorial  administration  of  one  region 
or  another.  ; 

Industrial  supply  cooperation  would  essentially  mean  a  further  development  of 
such  a  progressive  form  of  material  and  technical  supply  as  guaranteed 
conprehensive  supply.  It  is  known  that  according  to  the  conditions  of  this 
form  of  si^ly,  industrial  enterprises  transfer  to  territorieil  agencies  part 
of  their  wage  fund  and  personnel,  according  to  the  volume  of  funds  turned  over 
for  s^e.  The  territorial  agencies,  in  turn,  are  obligated  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  funds  turned  over  by  the  consumers.  In  the  territorial 
agencies  it  is  necessary  to  create  departments  for  securing  production  funds. 
Each  department  provides  for  industrial  simply  cooperation  With  one  or  several 
enterprises.  As  constituent  elements  of  territorial  agencies,  the  departments 
for  ttis  kind  of  security  will  interact  freely  with  the  entire  structure  of 
territorial  agencies  and,  if  necessary,  with  main union  supply  and  sales 
organizations,  ministries  and  departments.  They  ^ould  direct  and  coordinate 
supply  and  sales  activity  within  the  framework  of  the  territorial  agencies. 
The  security  department  should  be  the  main  operational  service  of  the 
territorial  Gossnab  administration,  being  oriented  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  plan  for  material  and  technical  supply  of  the  plant  or  association. 
Material  incentives— bonuses  for  workers  of  the  department — ^ould  depend  bn 
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the  fulfillment  of  this  plan.  These  will  be  paid  by  the  plant.  And  it 
determines  the  amount  of  the  incentive.  The  constant  part  of  the  wages~the 
salary— is  paid  according  to  the  location  of  the  department  worker  by  the 
territorial  agency.  It  also  determines  the  amount  of  the  salary  and  of  the 
payments  from  the  material  incentive  fund  according  to  the  results  of  the  work 
for  the  year.  Herein  will  be  a  reflection  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  econcmc 
stimulation  of  security  departments  as  ccmpared  to  the  presently  exist:mg 
system  for  other  subdivisions  of  territorial  agencies.  In  any  case,  material 
incentives  for  supply  workers  ^ould  be  made  dependent  on  the  security  for 
production,  its  achievement  of  hi^  final  results,  and  plemn^  qualitative  and 
quantitative  indicators.  All  the  mciny  forms  of  economic  incentives  ^ould 
form  a  unified  oanpr^Tensive  system  and  ^ould  be  directed  toward  the  creation 
of  the  final  product  of  production.  This  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
primacy  of  production  relations  to  be  maaiifested  xmconditionally. 

The  creation  of  industrial  supply  cooperation  would  bear  witness  to  the 
de^)ening  of  concentration  and  specialization  of  the  simply  and  sales  activity 
of  the  territorial  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab.  All  mat^ial  resources  would 
be  under  the  control  of  territorial  agencies.  A  unified  supply  of  the 
region's  means  of  production  would  be  formed.  This  would  mal^  it  possible  to 
efficiently  utilize  existing  national  eccxiomic  resources  and  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  the  consumers'  forming  above-normative  sipplies.  An  example 
ryMiiH  be  the  esperience  of  workers  of  Mo^ormetallosn^sbyt.  They  committed 
themselves  to  providing  their  consimiers  as  products  at  first  demand  and 
according  to  a  schedule  that  was  agreed  rpon.  The  consumers  turned  over  to 
them  all  their  supplies  for  metal  products.  As  a  result,  during  1983  the 
savings  on  metal  amounted  to  20,000  tons.  Thus  one  can  see  the  dependency 
between  the  level  of  guarantee  of  distribution  of  production  funds  on  the  part 
of  the  USSR  Gossnab  organizations  and  the  volume  of  above-normative  sipplies 
remaining  with  the  consumers.  The  level  of  guareuitee  of  the  means  of 
production  increases — above-normative  supplies  decrease,  and  vice  versa. 
Industrial  supply  cooperation,  in  addition  to  everythii^  else,  will  make  it 
possible  to  considerably  reduce  and  subsequently  eliminate  the  supply  and 
sales  activity  of  industrial  enterprises. 

Such  cooperation  would  become  the  only  source  of  supply  and  consu^tion  of 
means  of  production  at  the  rayon  level,  vhich  would  deepen  public  division  of 
labor.  Territorial  supply  agencies,  under  the  conditions  of  centralized 
transportation,  could  ship  to  the  enteiprises  of  the  rayon  means  of  production 
that  had  beai  preliminarily  prepared  for  consuitption  according  to  coordinated 
schedules  and  ship  out  the  prepared  products  as  well  as  check  on  the 
compr^ensive  deliveries  to  the  consumers.  Industrial  supply  cooperation 
would  create  a  real  basis  for  the  gradual  development  of  vholesale  trade  in 
means  of  production.  More  production  services  would  be  rendered.  There  would 
be  an  objective  possibility  of  creating,  within  the  framesrork  of  the  proposed 
oocperation,  centers  for  providing  service  for  the  production  process. 

OQPyRTGHT;  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  proray^ennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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[Article  by  A.  I.  Baskin,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  and  0.  G.  Yakovlev, 
candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Material  and 
Technical  Supply  under  the  USSR  Gossnab:  "So  That  the  Economical  Will  Be 
Advantageous”] 

[Text]  A  New  Direction  for  Activity 

Combining  supply-sales  euid  industrial-production  activity  is  becoming  a 
typical  feature  at  material  and  technical  supply  enterprises.  Industrial 
production  activity  develops  in  four  main  directions  here: 

1 —  the  manufacture  of  blank  pieces  and  items  from  production  wastes  and 
substandard  materials  formed  by  the  suppliers  of  various  kinds  of  products 
(metal  sorting  warehouses  produce  kinds  of  products  necesscuy  to  the  national 
economy  from  wastes  of  rolled  ferrot^  metals  from  metallurgical  enterprises) ; 

2 —  :the  preparation  of  products  for  industrial  consuirption,  trimming,  cutting, 
packaging  in  small  containers,  selecting  sets  of  materials  and  items  to  be 
delivered  at  the  same  time,  and  so  forth)  ; 

3 —  ^the  production  of  economical  new  kinds  of  products  using  initial  inat/a-ri  g 
(manufacture  of  bent  profiles  of  mr^ta].,  punched  and  drawn  sheet  steel  and  so 
forth) ; 

4  restoration  of  the  consumer  qualities  of  certain  kinds  of  products  that 
were  previously  in  consuitption  (electric  motors,  files). 

This  enables  the  consumers  to  refrain  from  performing  a  number  of  uneconomical 
"startip”  operations  of  the  techriological  cycle  by  themselves.  As  is  shown  by 
the  advanced  experience  of  enterprises  in  delivering  products,  for  every  1 
million  rubles  of  materials  and  items  delivered  with  a  high  degree  of 
technological  readiness  one  can  save  an  average  of  more  than  400  tons  Of 
ferrous  metals,  80  tons  of  nonferrous  metals,  250  tons  of  chemical  products 
and  industrial  nibber  items,  about  60  tons  of  cable  items,  and  almost  460  tons 
of  paper  products.  At  the  same  time  the  savings  on  labor  expenditures  are 
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equivalent  to  the  work  of  55-60  people,  and  the  total  economic  effect  amounts 
to  from  50,000  to  160,000  rubles  (d^j^ing  on  the  kind  of  prc^ucts  that  are 
delivered) .  A  considerable  savings  on  material  resources  is  produced  by 
restoring  the  consumer  qualities  of  kinds  of  products  that  were  formerly  in 
the  p3X)oess  of  consunoption. 

In  Moscow  the  trimming  and  cutting  of  1  ton  of  ferrous  metals  in  organizations 
of  Mosgorglavaiabsbyt  cost  8  rubles,  \diile  the  consumer  enterprises  spend  from 
21  to  32  rubles  to  perform  these  operations. 

In  1983  about  100,000  consumers  took  advantage  of  services  for  preparing 
products  for  industrial  consuitption.  The  volume  of  services  per  1  consumer 
amounted  to  an  average  of  10  tons,  including  for  ferrous  metals — 17  tons, 
chemical  products — 13  tons,  cable  and  wire  products — 5  tons,  and  paper 
products — 1.5  tons.  In  various  regions  of  the  country  these  indicators 
deviate  considerably  from  the  average  figures  given  ly  the  USSR  Gossnab.  To  a 
certain  degree  these  deviations  can  characterize  the  activity  of  individual 
enterprises  making  deliveries  \iAien  evaluating  their  work  with  the  consumers. 
Thus  the  largest  number  of  consumers  viio  receive  ferrous  metallurgy  products 
from  the  enterprises  with  delivery  in  a  form  ready  for  industrial  consuiiption 
in  the  territorial  agencies  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  Kazakhstan  are  2,000  and 
330  enterprises,  respectively.  The  average  volume  of  prepared  products  per 
one  consumer  are  86  and  90  tons,  respectively,  vdiich  are  more  than  5  times 
more  than  the  average  indicator  for  the  USSR  Gossnab  [Footnote  1] . 

How  To  Coordinate  the  Interests  of  the  Partners  !  j 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  one  must  observe  a  number  of  conditions.  With 
respect  to  the  first  and  the  fourth  directions: 

the  initial  materials  for  production  (restoration)  of  items  should  be  paid  for 
ty  the  supply  and  sales  organizations  and  the  enterprises  at  prices  that  are 
considerably  less  than  the  prices  for  analogous  initial  materials,  but  more 
than  the  prices  paid  organizations  of  the  system  for  secondary  resources 
for  the  release  of  secondary  raw  materials.  The  observance  of  this 
requirement  will  create  the  necessary  interest  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  initial  material  to  sell  them  to  material  and  technical  supply  agencies. 

The  prices  for  produced  (restored)  items  should  provide  for  complete 
reimbursement  to  supply-sales  organizations  and  enterprises  for  ejpenditures 
on  the  production  and  sales  of  these  items,  and  should  also  provide  for  a 
level  of  profitability  and  time  periods  for  recouping  capital  investments  that 
are  no  worse  than  in  the  corresponding  specialized  industri^  production. 

When  establishing  prices  for  produced  (restored)  items  delivered  by  supply- 
sales  organizations  and  enterprises,  their  limit  (maximum)  level  should  be 
determir^  so  that  the  acquisition  of  these  items  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
consumer.  Ihis  is  especially  inportant  with  respect  to  restored  items,  since 
the  time  periods  of  their  service,  as  a  rule,  are  less  than  for  new  ones. 
Hierefore,  one  ^ould  consider  as  a  criterion  the  equality  of  the  prices  for 
restored  and  new  items  per  unit  of  their  useful  effect  (time  of  operation) . 
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with  respect  to  the  second  direction  of  production  activity  (preparation  of 
products  for  consunption) : 

the  prices  of  the  service  that  is  rendered  should  be  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  e}^)enditures  for  performing  analogous  operations  throu^  the  forces 
of  the  consumers  themselves  and  should  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
expenditures  of  stpply-sales  organizations  and  enterprises  on  rendering  this, 
Mid  also  for  a  level  of  prof itability  and  time  periods  for  reooi:ping  capital 
investments  that  are  no  less  than  for  the  basic  si;pply  and  sales  activity. 

With  respect  to  the  third  direction  of  production  activity  (the  manufacture  of 
economical  new  items) : 

Ihe  prices  of  the  products  that  are  produced  ^ould  motivate  the  consumers  to 
use  them  instead  of  the  traditional  ones  and  at  the  same  time  ^ould  orient 
the  sijpply  and  sales  organizations  toward  basic  indicators  of  activily'  vfliich 
would  be  no  less  than  in  the  corresponding  specialized  production. 

When  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization  of  production  of  bent 
profiles  and  other  analogous  kinds  of  products,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  possible  changes  in  the  level  of  material  supplies.  If  one  is 
oriented  only  toward  the  maximum  possible  reduction  of  expenditures, 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  these  profiles,  one  can  obtain  a  negative 
result  from  the  national  economic  stanc^xoint. 

Calculations  ^ow  that  vdien  the  production  cost  of  pixxiucts  is  reduced  by 
considerably  enlarging  the  batches,  the  supplies  of  the  consumers  increase  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  expenditures  involved  in  maintaining  them  significantly 
exceed  the  savings  obtained  ty  the  manufacturer.  Ihus  vhen  the  batches  of  the 
production  of  one  of  the  profiles  are  increased  from  a  2-month  to  a  year's 
supply,  the  production  cost  of  1  ton  of  products  for  the  manufacturer  can 
decrease  by  4.1  rubles,  but  expenditures  of  the  consumers  on  maintaining  the 
production  sipplies  of  these  same  products  must  increase  Jy  25.3  rubles  (per  1 
ton) .  In  other  words,  the  advantage  for  the  manufacturer  in  this  case  means  a 
loss  for  the  consumer,  which  makes  the  production  disadvantageous  from  a 
national  economic  stan^xoint. 

What  should  be  brou^t  to  attention? 

First  and  foremost,  the  production  activity  of  the  supply  organization  should 
be  organized  on  a  sale  that  provides  for  the  application  and  efficient  loading 
of  modem  equipment  and  complete  utilization  of  labor  force  so  eis  to  provide 
for  the  achievement  of  the  required  level  of  production  cost  and  profitability 
of  the  products  that  are  produced  or  the  work  that  is  performed.  When  the 
corresponding  productions  are  created  in  the  territorial  supply  agencies,  one 
must  carefully  substantiate  the  efficient  zones  of  their  activity  that  provide 
for  an  optimal  combination  of  the  possible  proximity  to  the  partners  along 
economic  ties  and  the  economically  expedient  volumes  of  production  that  eire 
sufficient  for  effective  functioning  of  the  enterprises  or  subdivisions. 

It  is  necessary  to  combine  the  orders  of  many  consumers.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  wastes  of  material  when  trimming  or 
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caitting.  But  combining  orders  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  goal  in  itself,  ^idiich 
inpedes  the  acceptance  and  fulfillment  of  urgent  or  purely  individual  orders. 
When  manufacturing  blemk  parts  with  conplicated  configurations  using  the 
latest  technology  (for  example,  gas  plasma  cutting)  and  a  number  of  other 
cases,  the  effect  acihieved  lay  the  consumer  more  that  covers  a  oertadn  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  materials  at  enterprises  of  the  material  and  tedinical 
supply  branch.  The  requirements  of  the  consumers  ^ould  be  given  priority, 
vhich,  however,  [^ould  be  reinforced  by  the  appropriate  level  of  prices  for 
filling  these  orders. 

Restructuring  in  the  Gossnab  System 

Even  now  the  material  and  technical  supply  agencies  have  the  necessary 
^-«ar!hn^ra^  and  technological  capabilities  for  ejqanding  production  services  to 
small  (in  terms  of  the  volume  of  consumption  of  products)  consumers.  But  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  existing  capacities  are  being  utilized 
unsatisfactorily.  It  is  known  that  assignments  for  rendering  production 
services  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  availeibility  of  existing  and 
e}q)ected  startup  of  new  capacities.  But  in  a  considerable  number  of 
territoricil  administrations  these  are  not  being  carried  out.  According  to  the 
most  modest  calculations,  the  capacities  of  shops  emd  sections  in  the  USSR 
Gossnab  as  a  vhole  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  were  underloaded  by  from  11 
to  33  percent.  The  volimes  of  services  in  the  USSR  Gossnab  as  a  whole  could 
be  increased  by  18-20  percent  just  as  a  result  of  eliminating  the  extremely 
irregular  loading  of  capacities  of  shops  euid  sections  of  enterprises  for 
delivering  products  in  the  various  months. 

This  work  must  be  done  by  specialists  with  hi^  qualifications.  Therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  think  about  creating  centers  for  training  such  specialists. 

The  changeover  from  supplying  consumers  with  "raw"  materials  to  products  with 
a  higher  degree  of  technological  readiness  requires  a  radical  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  activity  of  sipply  and  sales  enterprises.  We  are  i^jeaking  about 
a  reorganization  that  corresponds  to  the  modem  level  of  industrial  culture. 
If  rp  to  this  point  the  consumers  were  forced  to  adapt  production  to  sipply, 
now  the  activity  of  supply  and  sales  enterprises  should,  to  a  maximum  degree, 
be  "custom-made"  for  the  technology  and  production  organization  of  the 
consumers. 

An  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  services  for  preparing  products  for 
industrial  consumption  rendered  by  supply  and  sales  organizations  shows  that 
the  amounts  of  savings  from  this  kind  of  activity  in  practice  are  considerably 
less  than  they  could  be  with  correct  organization  of  the  work.  In  order  to 
provide  for  obtaining  the  maximum  possible  effect  from  rendering  production 
services,  it  is  necessary  first  and  foremost  to  reorient  the  territorial 
administrations  toward  working  with  small  consumers.  Then  it  is  necessary  to 
envision  supplying  shops  and  sections  with  services  with  highly  productive 
equipment  and  better  technology  for  processing  products.  So  far  not  a  single 
enterprise  has  special  technological  services,  without  v^ch  it  is  iitpossible 
to  provide  for  optimization  of  the  cutting  of  materials.  If  orders  are 
combined  vdien  preparing  products  for  industrial  consumption,  it  is  done 
extremely  rarely.  This  combination  does  not  always  provide  for  optimal 
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cutting  of  materieils.  The  prevalence  of  small  individual  orders  in  and  of 
itself  makes  it  problematic  to  apply  production  lines  and  other  analogous 
equipment  at  enterprises  of  the  supply  branch.  Here  one  needs  flexibly 
adjusted  and  re^idly  readjusted,  hi^ily  productive  equipment. 

At  enterprises  and  in  organizations  of  the  material  and  technical  supply 
s^tem  it  is  necessary  to  have  special  technological  services  vdiich  should 
engage  in  preparing  the  optimal  cutting  and  trimming  of  materials  and 
providing  technical  monitoring  of  the  quality  of  the  products  that  are 
produced  and  the  vrork  that  is  performed. 

FOOfINOTE 

1.  But  even  these  figures  in  no  way  satisfy  the  practical  workers.  are 

insignificantly  small  as  compared  to  the  need— Editor. 
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ERDDUCnON  SERVICE  OPERftTIQNS  REPORTED 

Novoslbir^  EFOOUKA  I  QRGRNIZMSIYA  ER!M^SHrE^m»  I?»IZVDDSTVA  (EE50)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  102-103 

[Article  by  A.  N.  Lecaityev,  deputy  chief  of  the  Murmansloglavsnab  Main  Board: 
"Production  Services  in  Murmansl^lavsnab"] 


[Text]  Enterprises  of  Mlirmansl^lavsnab  ikxj  offer  the  consumers  more  than  30 
kinds  of  industrial  services,  m  1983  in  the  Monchegorsk  Administration  for 
Production-Technical  Batching  a  section  for  metal  services  began  to  operate, 
vhich  made  it  possible  to  reduce  deliveries  of  any  kind  of  rolled  metal  to 
construction  sites  of  the  Kolstroy  Trust.  Everything  needed  at  the 
construction  site  is  manufactured  in  the  shop  according  to  weekly  and  daily 
schedules  or  on  one-time  orders  from  various  organizations.  The  existing 
equipment  makes  it  possible  to  make  cuts  for  the  sizes  of  any  profile  of 
rolled  metal  or  seat  steel,  to  drill,  to  cut  threads,  to  manufacture  anchor 
bolts,  to  weld  applied  parts  or  to  manufacture  form  shields. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  packages  for  insulating  panels, 
cutting  slate  for  balcony  railings,  assembling  shovels  and  sledgehammers, 
fitting  sewn  items  and  so  forth.  Ihe  unique  feature  of  the  system  of  services 
consists  in  that  the  selection  of  services  is  not  constant.  With  time  the 
consumers'  need  for  one  kind  disappears  and  another  appears.  For  one  reason 
or  another  they  have  stopped  services  for  cutting  and  batching  floorboards, 
and  items  for  chemical  protection  and  heat  insulation.  New  kinds  of  services 
appeared  in  1985:  putting  tires  on  state  passenger  v^icles,  manufacturing 
plasterhbard  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

In  the  development  of  services  it  is  important  to  take  the  time  factor  into 
account.  Ihey  must  be  developed  quickly,  providing  the  consumers  with  hi^- 
quality  services  so  that  they  will  be  confident  of  the  reliability  of  their 
partner.  Losses  of  time  lead  to  parallel  development  of  sections  for 
preparing  products  the  suppliers  and  the  ccxisimners.  And  as  a  result  the 
capital  investments  intended  for  these  purposes  are  not  used  properly.  This 
is  vhat  happened  with  our  trimming  and  cutting  of  reinforcement  bars.  While 
the  section  was  being  designed  and  constructed,  many  enterprises,  especially 
in  the  construction  industry,  already  developed  their  own  fairly  large 
productions  and  the  demand  for  these  kinds  of  services  had  declined. 
Obviously,  when  designing  shops  and  sections  it  is  necessary  to  include 
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flexible  technological  systems  so  that  there  will  be  a  possibility  of 
readjvisting  quickly  with  minimum  capital  ejqjenditures. 
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C3VBIE  AND  WIRE  SEEWICES  DISCUSSED 


Novosibirsk  EHCKCMEKA  I  ORGANIZMSIYA  HOiySHLENNOGO  IROIZVODSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  104-105 

[Article  fcy  V.  S.  Kuskin,  general  director  of  the  Lenkoirplektooborudovaniye 
Association,  and  V.  N.  Goloshchapov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences 
(Leningrad) :  "Services  for  Preparing  Cable  and  Wire  Products  in  Leningrad"] 

[Text]  In  1985  specialists  of  the  association  conducted  a  detailed  study  of 
the  demand  and  the  organizations  of  the  region  for  developing  new  kinds  of 
services.  Taking  into  account  the  information  that  was  obtained,  the 
association  considers  it  expedient  xander  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  to  introduce: 
cutting  of  cable  products  in  measured  length  on  orders  from  the  consumers; 
selecting  cable  and  wire  products  according  to  colors  for  further  utilization 
by  consiamers  vAien  batching  prepared  products;  finishing  the  ends  of  cable 
products  viien  released  to  the  consumers  using  funds  that  have  been  allotted 
for  no  less  than  one  package  position;  determining  the  quality  of  products 
prepared  for  industrial  consumption;  packaging  them;  storing  wooden  and  metal 
industrial  containers  and  repairing  them. 

It  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  develop  the  entire  complex  of 
ciforementioned  services  in  every  rayon.  The  selection  of  the  primary  kinds 
and  the  planning  of  the  volximes  of  work  for  each  of  them  must  be  done  strictly 
according  to  the  apparent  demand  of  the  consumers.  We  wish  to  focus  attention 
on  this  problem.  The  fact  is  that,  as  has  been  shown  by  repeated 
investigations,  questionnaires  and  also  existing  e>q)erience,  until  recently 
many  enterprises  and  organizations  have  not  been  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  services  of  sv:pply  and  sales  organizations,  since  they  either 
have  their  own  metallurgical  shops  and  sections,  or  they  are  trying  to  create 
and  develop  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  develop  and  introduce 
effective  economic  levers  which  would  motivate  the  consxmers  to  be  more 
willing  to  turn  to  territorial  agencies  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  regarding  these 
problems. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  existing  policy  for  economic 
incentives  for  the  supply  and  sciles  agencies  themselves  and  motivate  them  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  services  for  preparing  products  that  are 
delivered  for  industrial  consuttption,  ma]dng  the  payment  of  bonuses  to  workers 
of  shops  and  sections  that  render  these  prxxJuction  services  directly  dependent 
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on  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  plan  they  adopt,  the  level  of  their 
fulfillment  and  the  quality  of  the  service  to  the  consumers. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  closer  coordination  of  plans  for  the 
development  of  services  and  capital  investments  allotted  for  these  purposes 
for  the  construction  of  producticn  ^ops  and  sections,  the  wage  fund,  limits 
on  the  number  of  personnel  and  so  forth.  In  our  opinion,  only  with  a 
compr^ensive  solution  to  all  these  problems  will  it  be  possible  to  give  the 
"green  light"  to  the  development  of  services  for  preparing  products  for 
industrial  consunption  in  the  system  of  the  USSR  Gossnab. 

CX)PYRI(^:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  proorayshlennogo 
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SUEE^IER  SERVICE  PERTOEayiANC^ 

Novcjslbirsk  EKONCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  PRDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  107-111 

[Article  I.  Ye.  Sonin,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Scientific  Research 
Institute  of  Material  and  Technical  Supply  of  the  USSR  Gossnab  (Moscow) : 
"Discipline  and  Initiative  of  the  Supplier”] 

[Text]  Against  the  background  of  the  dynamic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
country  recently,  the  organization  of  recycling  of  means  of  production,  mainly 
in  the  stage  of  their  sales,  stands  out  in  contrast.  Its  style  is 
distingui^ed  by  an  inertia  that  has  becxatie  traditional,  frequently  bordering 
on  indifference  to  the  quality  of  material  si^jply.  We  are  speaking  primarily 
about  45,000  manufacturers  who  organize  and  carry  out  the  delivery  of  25 
million  kinds  of  industrial  items  with  specific  consumer  qualities.  They  do 
this  within  the  framework  of  approximately  500,000  groii^jed  kinds  of  products, 
for  which  supply  and  sales  agencies  form  economic  ties  with  hundreds  of 
thoxisands  of  consumers.  In  order  to  unite  the  cost  accounting  interests  of 
the  producers  and  consumers  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  satis^  national 
economic  interests,  significant  economic  and  organizational  steps  have  been 
taken  vMch  motivate  the  producer  to  pay  attention  to  the  consumer. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  ejcpedient  to  change  the  organization  of  economic 
ties  for  deliveries.  One  of  the  possible  ways  is  the  following  schema.  The 
output  of  products  of  the  same  kind  will  be  assigned  to  several  enterprises. 
The  enterprise  is  given  planned  assignments  for  selling  products  in  a 
consolidated  products  list  on  the  basis  of  maximum  utilization  of  production 
capacities.  Sx:pply  and  sales  agencies  provide  the  manufactxjrer  with  orders 
and  attachment  plans  with  a  loading  of  production  capacities  fcy  90-95  percent. 
Material  resources  are  centrally  allotted  only  for  these  orders.  The 
portfolio  of  orders  for  loading  the  free  capacities  is  formed  by  the 
inanufacturers  themselves.  The  point  of  reference  is  the  list  submitted  by  the 
supply  agencies  of  nonattached  consxmiers.  These  agencies  also  inform 
nonattached  consumers  about  suppliers  who  have  free  capacities.  These 
consumers  can  be  research  institutions,  ejperimental  enterprises  and  other 
enterprises  with  an  unstable  list  of  products  that  are  produced  and  materials 
that  are  used.  While  coordinating  with  the  suppliers  the  materials  they  need 
the  consumers  submit  funds  for  materials  along  with  these  orders  as  is  done 
today  with  agreements  for  deliveries  through  production  cooperation. 
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When  the  noiplanned  demand  for  the  products  of  the  best  supplier  exceeds  the 
supply  of  the  latter,  his  workers  should  be  materially  motivated  to  fill 
additional  orders  throu^  utilizing  production  reserves,  including  the  shift 
work  for  the  operation  of  equipment.  To  do  this  one  can  use  additional 
deductions  into  the  incentive  funds  from  the  profit  obtained  from  above-plan 
sales.  Nonccarpetitive  si^liers,  having  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  portfolio 
of  orders,  are  forced  to  catch  up  to  the  prestigious  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  real  prerequisites  will  be  created  for  the  competition  of  si:ppliers, 
not  only  in  efficient  satisfaction  of  the  demand  of  bearers  of  technical 
progress  and  reliability  of  deliveries,  but  also  in  product  quality.  First  of 
all,  this  measure  is  necessary  for  branches  that  produce  instruments, 
electronic  equipment,  construction  materials,  and  objects  for  industrial 
cooperation. 

In  order  for  nonplanned  orders  to  correi^nd  to  the  real  needs  of  the  clients, 
it  is  e^qiedient  to  establish  material  incentives  for  managers  and  the  supply 
staff  to  reduce  above-normative  supplies.  These  economic  measures  can  be 
analogous  to  the  ones  taken  viien  the  manufacturers  fail  to  fulfill  contractual 
commitments  for  the  delivery  of  prepared  products. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  use  initiative  in  developing  delivery  methods  not 
only  for  the  manufacturers  but  also  for  the  supply  organizations.  A  ohange  in 
economic  thinking,  the  mobility  of  teohnical  equipment  and  technology  in  all 
spheres  of  public  production  have  had  an  extremely  insignificant  on  the 
psychology  of  the  supply  subdivisions  that  serve  them.  More  than  a  thousand 
interbranch  and  branch  supply  and  sales  associations,  administrations  and 
offices  are  continuing  to  provide  for  the  fconsumers  with  the  traditional 
conservative  system:  annual  orders,  funds,  and  the  dispatch  from  the 
warehouses  as  the  commodity  supplies  become  available.  A  request  to  change 
the  position  of  metal  or  a  bearing  that  is  not  envisioned  by  the  planned  order 
is  looked  on  with  suspicion  at  best.  When  searching  for  an  instrument  that  is 
not  available  in  the  ui^arehouse,  a  worker  from  the  enterprise  is  dispatched, 
but  not  a  representative  of  the  internediary.  Instead  of  the  basic  functional 
services,  the  mine,  the  kolkhoz  or  the  school  in  rendering  assistance  (in 
Dal's  dictionary  "service"  is  a  synonpn  with  "assistance")  for  satisfying  an 
extraordinary  material  need  th^  prefer  services  for  cutting  metal,  paper  and 
cable.  Administratively  control,  particularly  the  prohibited  but  unavoidable 
exchanges  of  materials  among  enterprises,  has  crowded  out  the  rendering  of 
broad  commercial  services  also  for  selling  surpluses  of  raw  material  and  other 
items.  These  surpluses  could  become  sources  for  satisfying  nonplanned  orders 
and  eliminating  the  shortage,  vhich  was  the  work  of  dozens  of  specialized 
enterprises  during  the  1930 's.  Now  their  number  has  been  unjustifiably 
decreased  to  9. 

The  position  of  scientific  institutions  is  especially  unenviable  and 
intolerable.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  predict  the  demand  for 
resources  and  therefore  they  must  distribute  them  on  the  spot  and  fulfill 
their  orders  for  standardized  and  new  materials,  batching  items  and 
semimanufactuired  products.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  in  the  overall  volume 
of  resources  consumed  by  science  exceeds  80  percent. 
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In  several  centers  vfliere  scientific  subdivisions  are  concentrated,  the  USSR 
Gossnab  has  created  st^ly  organizations  that  specialize  in  sii^plying  science. 
But  even  there  the  scientific  research  institutes,  design  bureaus,  planning 
organizaticMTS  and  hi^ier  educational  institutions  continue  to  receive  a  large 
proportion  of  their  materials  through  other  channels.  Calculations  of  the 
Leningrad  subdivision  of  the  Institute  of  Material  and  Technical  Supply,  using 
the  exairple  of  27  scientific  research  institutions,  show  that  they  receive  i:p 
to  85  percent  of  their  material  values  through  direct  contacts  with  other 
scientific  research  institutes,  si:pply  organizations  and  also  manufacturers. 
Selective  investigations  show  that  no  less  than  60  percent  of  the  workers  of 
the  services  for  supplying  scientific  and  training  institutions  are  practical 
workers  how  have  worked  in  these  services  for  no  more  than  2  years.  Therefore 
the  developers  themselves  must  handle  the  supply  not  only  of  materials  with 
complicated  designs,  but  also  ordinary  materials.  Naturally,  this  is 
reflected  in  the  quality  and  time  periods  for  performing  the  basic  work. 

A  solution  can  be  seen  in  the  expansion  of  specialized  organizations  for 
supplying  scientific  research  institutes,  scientific  production  associations 
and  other  scientific  formations  as  well  as  in  a  radical  change  in  the  tasks 
and  methods  of  the  activity  of  these  organizations.  Under  the  conditions  of 
the  development  of  vholesale  trade  in  means  of  production,  their  task  could  be 
not  supply,  but  guaranteed  provision.  The  method  of  operation  of  these 
enterprises  should  be  based  on  an  enterprising  search  for  the  necessary 
products  or  their  manufacturers,  including  material  support  for  their 
production  and  delivery  to  the  client  in  minimum  time  periods.  The  basic  rule 
^ould  be  not  waiting  for  the  client  "behind  the  counter"  but  offering  him 
services. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  develqpoment  of  international  socialist  scientific- 
technical  and  scientific-production  integration  and  domestic  branch  scientific 
production  con^ilexes,  specialized  supply  subdivisions  could  take 
responsibility  for  serving  all  participants  of  the  Soviet  part  of 
international  and  even  domestic  scientific  and  technical  formations.  It  is 
also  crucial  to  have  cooperation  among  supply  organizations  of  socialist 
countries  vhen  impiementing  the  conprehensive  program  for  scientific  and 
technical  progress  within  the  framework  of  the  CEMA.  A  great  advantage  could 
also  be  produced  by  interstate  leasing  of  scientific  equipment,  which  is 
developing  intensively  in  the  USSR  Gossnab  system.  All  these  measures  will 
make  it  possible  to  synchronize  the  process  of  supply  for  each  program  and, 
consequently,  to  accelerate  their  implementation. 

The  activization  and  mobility  of  supply  organizations  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  improvement  of  the  quality  of  material  supply  are  unthinkable 
wittout  changing  the  indicators  for  evaluation  and  the  conditions  for 
stim^ation  of  supply  activity.  This  variant  is  also  being  suggested.  The 
fulfillment  of  planned  deliveries  would  continue  in  the  future  to  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  fulfillment  of  annual  and  quarterly  contractual  commitments. 
And  it  would  be  expedient  to  establi^  the  price  for  the  filling  of  norplanned 
orders,  above  all  orders  from  science,  depending  on  tiie  difficulty  of  the 
instructions.  The  measure  of  complexity  should  be  taken  as  the  degree  of 
qualifications  and  the  time  of  ejpenditure  of  labor  of  the  intermediary. 
They,  in  turn,  should  be  conditioned  by  the  degree  of  innovation,  the 
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technical  parameters,  the  volume  of  products  ordered,  their  availability  or 
the  necessity  of  manufacturing  them,  and  so  forth.  Then  the  payment  for  the 
labor  of  engineers  and  economists  of  supply  organizations  could  be  piece- 
rate — determined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  implementation  of  the 
instructions.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  have  direct  bonuses  from  clients  for 
workers  of  the  intermediary  for  high-quality  and  efficient  fulfillment  of 
especially  difficult  assignments.  Only  effective  organizational  and  economic 
measures  can  radically  change  the  psychology  of  the  supplier— motivate  him  to 
act  in  a  nontraditional  and  self-interested  way,  searching  for  any  available 
sources  and  means  of  satisfying  the  dynamic  needs  of  each  national  economic 
unit.  This  was  the  case  in  June  of  that  difficult  year  of  1941.  In  the  Urals 
they  began  to  assimilate  new  pipes  for  Katyush.  They  were  keeping  track  of 
the  hours.  Each  day  at  the  small  station  an  ejq)ress  passenger  train  stepped, 
in  "violation"  of  the  schedule.  They  attached  to  it  a  boxcar  with  the  next 
batch  of  pipes.  The  pipes  went  from  the  "vheels"  into  production. 
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CXMUSiai  OF  SUPPLY  SYSTEM  NOTED 


Novosibir!^  EimCMIKA  I  ORGRNIZATSIYA  PRCMYSHLENNOGO  PRDIZVDDST7A  (EE50)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  111-116 

[Article  by  S.  P.  Avdeyev,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Kolomenskiy  Zavod 
Association:  "In  Search  of  a  Way  Out  of  the  Si:pply  Lal^irith"] 

[Text]  Statistics  of  past  decade  irrefutably  ^ow  that  the  si^plies  of  means 
of  productions  in  the  national  economy  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  its 
volumes.  What  is  the  reason?  I  think  it  is  primarily  that,  in  ^ite  of  the 
immense  quantitative  and  qualitative  changes  in  relations  of  production, 
distribution,  exchange  and  consumption  of  the  social  product,  the  forms  and 
methods  of  circulation  of  means  of  production  have  remained  essentially  the 
same  over  the  decades.  As  before,  in  material  and  technical  simply  there  is 
only  one  method  of  funded,  essentially  "card"  distribution  of  material  and 
technical  resources. 

The  system  of  material  and  technical  supply  cannot  react  rapidly  to  the 
requirements  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  With  the  years,  with  the 
landslide  growth  of  the  list  and  assortment  of  means  of  production,  and  also 
the  nimiber  of  economic  ties,  there  has  been  an  irreversible  increase  in  the 
apparatus  of  material  and  technical  supply  agencies  at  all  levels,  its 
organizational  structure  has  become  more  complicated,  and  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  information  flows  in  reverse  directions.  The  number  of  stages  of 
administration  is  increasing.  This  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the  performance  of 
specialists. 

There  is  parallelism  in  the  functioning  of  the  state  and  departmental  supply 
systems.  In  a  nuinber  of  cases,  the  funds  are  allotted  by  one  stpply  agency 
and  the  order  schedules  are  filled  out  another,  all  of  them  engage  in  Sales 
as  much  as  th^  can — ^and  practically  ndbocfy  is  materially  responsible  for  the 
continuity  and  ccmpleteness  of  the  sipply  for  the  consumers.  In  certain  cases, 
such  a  practice  leads  to  a  situation  vhere  individual  enterprises  and  branches 
fail  to  fulfill  the  planned  assignments  that  are  set  for  them.  The  adjiKtment 
of  plans  which  became  widespread  during  the  years  of  the  8th,  9th  and  10th 
Five-Year  Plans  was  not  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  material  funds 
allotted  to  the  "searchers"  after  easier  assignments. 


The  desire  for  general  "accumulation"  of  resources  led  to  a  considerable 
retardation  of  the  turnover  of  circulating  capital.  Just  from  1960  through 
1980  the  gross  social  product  increased  by  a  factor  of  3.3  vAiile  the  supplies 
increased  by  a  factor  of  4.5.  This  contributes  to  withdrawing  65  billion 
rubles  from  economic  circulation  during  this  period  [Footnote  1] .  The 
situation  was  no  better  under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan.  The  task  of 
accelerating  the  turnover  of  circulating  capital  by  2-3  days  during  the  5 
years,  vJiich  would  contribute  to  releasing  several  billion  rubles  from  above- 
normative  sillies,  was  actually  not  fulfilled.  The  incxease  in  si:^lies  as 
before  continued  to  outstrip  the  increase  in  production  volumes. 

What  is  this?  The  "fatal"  inevitability  or  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
correspondence  between  the  forms  of  distribution  of  the  social  product  and  the 
level  of  the  development  of  productive  forces  that  has  been  reached?  What 
kind  of  correspondence  can  one  discuss  vhen  the  objective  nature  of  sales  is 
replaced  by  a  subjective  form  of  distribution?  And  the  situation  is  no  better 
with  the  sales  of  the  distributed  product.  The  responsibility  for  selling 
capital  since  1966  has  been  placed  on  the  USSR  Gossnab,  but  actually  this  is 
handled  by  the  enterprises  themselves,  and  the  all-\inion  production 
associations,  and  the  material  supply  administrations  of  the  ministries  and 
departments.  In  spite  of  repeated  clarifications  of  the  inadmissibility  of 
substitution,  party  agencies  and  people's  control  committees  are  also  drawn 
into  this  work.  The  matter  is  reaching  a  point  vhere  any  request  to  a  higher 
level  regarding  intemptions  in  si:5plies  is  accorrpanied  ty  a  counterquestion: 
Was  a  representative  of  the  enterprise  sent  to  the  supplier  responsible  for 
the  interruption,  in  other  words,  a  "pusher,"  although  this  practice  has 
repeatedly  been  condemned? 

The  strurture  of  material  and  technical  supply  has  a  multichannel 
organization.  The  list  of  distributed  products  is  broken  down,  as  we  know, 
among  various  departments.  Among  them  are  the  USISR  Gosplan,  the  USSR  Gossnab, 
interministry,  intraministry  and  "intramain  board"  cooperation,  direct  ties 
a^  decentralized  procurements.  Even  for  the  ejiperienced  worker  it  is  not  so 
simple  to  trace  the  path  through  these  supply  labyrinths.  The  interests  of 
efficient  organization  of  supply  require  that  all  these  questions  be 
concentrated  in  one  center — ^the  USSR  Gossnab,  especially  created  organizations 
ttet  regulate  the  loading  of  the  production  of  the  si^pliers  and  have  at  their 
disposal  an  ever-increasing  material  and  technical  supply  base  of  warehouse, 
packaging  and  transportation  enterprises,  and  also  enterprises  for  processing 
raw  materials,  shops  and,  in  the  future,  regional  centers  for  preparing 
products  for  industrial  consumption.  The  USSR  Go^lan,  for  example,  does  not 
have  such  capabilities.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  the  USSR  Gossnab  that  is  in 
a  position  to  organize  efficient  cooperation,  taking  into  account  the 
territorial  principle,  and  overcoming  the  departit^tal,  uneconomical  approach 
in  this  matter. 

What  method  of  centralized  distribution  of  material  resources  should  be 
considered  the  most  expedient  at  the  present  time?  The  answer  to  this 
question  was  given  as  early  as  the  23rd  CFSU  Congress  (1966) ,  vhich  recognize 
the  need  to  being  the  preparation  of  conditions  for  a  gradual  changeover  to 
planned  distribution  of  means  of  prcxiuction  through  wholesale  trade.  This 
means  either  large-scale  vholesale  trade  in  the  form  of  long-term  direct  or 
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indirect  economic  ties  or  small-scale  wholesale  trade  through  bases, 
warehouses  and  stores  of  territorial  simply  agencies. 

But  what  has  stood  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  progressive  form  of 
organization  of  supply  on  the  basis  of  vholesale  trade  in  practice?  In  our 
opinion,  first  of  all  there  are  the  theoretically  groxmdless  arguments  that 
the  conditions  for  changing  over  to  vholesale  trade  in  means  of  production  are 
not  yet  right,  that  initially  it  is  necessary  to  "accumulate”  the  necessary 
si:pplies  of  means  of  production  [Footnote  2] ,  and  so  forth.  For  more  than  20 
years  iraw  there  has  been  a  process  of  "accumulation"  of  r^ouroes  in  its  worst 
variant:  immense  masses  of  material  and  technical  funds  are  growing  with  an 
extremely  slow  or  even  zero  turnover  in  certain  units  of  the  national  econoiry 
vhile  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  corresponding  kinds  of  resources  in  others. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  Introduction  of  methods  of  vholesale  trade  in  means  of 
production  was  the  irregular  mixing  and  counterposing  of  the  concepte  of  the 
plan  and  the  market  under  socialism,  supply  and  trade,  principles  of 
distribution  and  methods  of  circulation  of  means  of  production.  A  deep 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  problem  of  vholesale  trade  was  replaced,  in 
our  opinion,  scholastic  theorizing  and  a  game  of  definitions. 

This  replacement  distracted  the  attentiai  of  scientists  and  business  esqjerts 
from  the  practical  solution  to  the  problem,  caused  them  to  tread  water  and 
waste  time,  iitpeding  the  development  and  introduction  of  progressive 
foundations  in  the  organization  of  supply.  A  critical  reproach  should  be 
given  to  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Material  and  Technical  Sipply  of 
the  USSR  Gossnab  vhich  during  the  many  years  of  its  existence  did  not  produce 
forward-looking  developments  concerning  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
material  and  technical  supply  over  the  long  period  and  research  on  problems  of 
vholesale  trade  was  generally  abandoned  after  the  scientific  sector  that  deals 
with  this  subject  in  the  institute  was  eliminated. 

There  is  now  the  possibility  of  determining  from  the  standpoint  of  our  time 
the  practical  mistakes  in  the  approach  to  solving  problems  of  vholesale  trade 
made  at  the  end  of  the  1960 's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1970 's.  At  that  time 
they  began  to  select  a  list  of  coammodities  that  was  "allowable"  for  vholesale 
trade,  vhich  included  extremely  modest  lists  of  materials  that  meant  nothing 
to  industrial  enterprises:  bristles  for  brushes,  bottle  brushes,  paper  twine 
and  so  forth.  Naturally,  this  could  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
improvement  of  the  supply  system  that  had  been  in  existence  since  ancient 
times.  The  network  of  small-scale  vholesale  stores  began  to  perform  functions 
of  funded  supply  according  to  long-established  traditions,  and  the  business 
began  to  develop. 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  the  situation  even  today.  Academies  of 
medical  and  pedagogical  sciences,  VASKhNIL  and  the  AUCCIU  have  been  changed 
over  to  vholesale  trade,  but  not  Industrial  enterprises. 

How,  in  our  opinion,  should  one  utilize  vholesale  trade  in  the  practice  of 
material  and  technical  supply?  It  is  necessary  to  begin  not  with  the 
selection  of  the  list  of  materials  for  this  purpose  (of  course,  with  certain 
substantiated  exceptions)  ,  but  with  the  amounts  of  consumption  of  a  given  kind 
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of  resoijrces  ky  a  specific  enterprise.  Hie  paradox  of  the  existing  system  of 
stpply  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  large  and 
small  consuoniers  of  materials.  Where  the  enterprise  uses  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  units  of  a  given  product  or  single  units~one  and  the  same  method  as 
established  for  providing  all  of  them  with  resources  and  they  all  use 
essentially  the  same  ^stem  of  accounts^  orders,  fund  notifications,  orders, 
attachment  plans,  letters  for  changes,  adjustments  of  funds,  and  so  forth. 

But,  as  a  rule,  70  to  80  percent  of  almost  any  material  is  used  by  5-10 
percent  of  the  consumers,  and  sometimes  even  fewer  of  them.  And  the  remaining 
20-30  percent  go  for  satisfying  the  needs  of  thousands  of  consumers.  And 
these  thousands  which  make  no  difference  in  the  overall  balance  of 
distribution  of  the  final  product,  it  seems,  ^ould  be  the  first  to  be  changed 
over  to  simply  throu^  wholesale  trade. 

Could  this  path  to  solving  the  problem  shake  the  foundations  of  planned 
supply?  Of  course  not.  After  all,  the  scale,  proportions  and  areas  of 
consunption  of  one  material  or  another  are  known  to  the  material  and  technical 
supply  agencies.  Hiis  means  that  there  can  be  a  cpnpletely  objective  basis 
for  approaching  the  establishment  of  proportions  of  the  shipment  of  material 
and  technical  resoiux:es  to  a  specific  region,  base,  warehouse  or  store.  As 
concepis  large  consumers  that  are  supplied  with  particular  materials  in 
transit  quantities,  their  supply  xinder  the  conditions  of  vdiolesale  trade  is 
based  on  existing  and  expanding  long-term  and  direct  econamic  ties  vSiich  are 
the  basis  for  large-scale  v^olesale  trade. 

At  the  consumer  enterprises  themselves,  the  provision  for  production  should 
r^y  on  a  system  of  conplete  cost-accounting.  The  enterprise  must  establi^  a 
limit  of  consunption  of  material  resources  ejpressed  in  physical  and  monetary 
terms  in  the  technical  and  industrial  financial  plan.  It  is  quite  capable  of 
independently  controlling  its  effective  demand,  not  storing  ip  svuplus,  and 
pronptly  getting  rid  of  vAiat  is  unnecessary.  If  they  have  invested  above-plan 
money  in  metal,  they  will  be  left  without  timber  materials  or  batching  items. 
If  th^  have  acquired  surplus  construction  materials,  they  will  have  nothing 
with  vdiich  to  ^y  for  chemicals.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But  with  the 
current  functioning  of  the  system  of  material  and  technical  supply,  the 
practical  role  of  the  enterprise's  technical  and  Industrial  financial  plan  is 
reduced  to  zero.  Supply  workers  do  not  even  look  at  it. 

Wholesale  trade  in  means  of  production  requires  the  introduction  of  a  flexible 
price  mechanism,  since  this  is  involved  in  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
small  batch  deliveries  of  products.  It  is  known  that  the  organization  of 
production  with  minimum  readjustments  of  equipment,,  . vhich  maVPLc;  it  possible  to 
"boost  toe  growth  output"  is  toe  logical  desire  of  every  manufacturing 
ente^rise.  At  toe  same  time  toe  consumer  has  a  diametrically  opposed 
requirement  that  ensues  from  the  need  to  have  all  toe  assortment  of  the  given 
commodity  he  needs,  without  allowing  above-normative  supplies.  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  contradictions  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more  for  small  batches 
of  toe  commodity.  This  means  that  the  price  lists  for  metal  and  other 
material  and  technical  funds  for  the  12th  Five-Year  Plan  should  be  developed 
with  a  tie  (including  markips  and  rebates)  not  only  to  toe  concrete  consumer 
values,  but  also  to  toe  volumes  of  batches  of  material  that  are  delivered. 
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TOiis  will  become  a  significant  economic  lever  for  the  introduction  of  cost 
accounting  into  practice,  it  will  impede  above-normative  accumulation  of 
resources,  and  it  will  solve  the  problems  of  small-batch  deliveries. 

POOTNOTE 

1.  V&rf&nav,  V.,  "At  the  Junctures,"  HRAVDA,  11  June  1984. 

OOPYKEGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  proiryshlennogo 

proizvodstva",  1986 
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INTROEUCriC»r  OF  EOCMMEC  EXPEE^IMENTAL  FINDINGS  DTSajSSED 

Novoslbir^  HOTCMIKA  I  ORSANIZATSIYA  ERCMYSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  117-127 

[Article  by  A.  I.  Sadikov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Institute  of 
Management  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze  (Moscow) :  "From  Economic  Ejcperiments  to 
litprovement  of  the  Economic  Mechanism”] 

[Text]  Ihe  All-Union  Scientific  Conference  entitled  "The 
Large-Scale  Economic  Ejqjeriment  and  Btprovement  of  the 
Economic  Mechanism"  vMch  was  organized  hy  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Hi^er  and  Secondary  Specialized  Education  and 
the  All-Union  Council  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Societies 
(Committee  for  Pi:c±)lems  of  Management)  and  took  place  in 
the  Distitute  of  Ifenagement  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze,  they 
considered  the  most  irrportant  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
changing  over  from  the  large-scale  economic  ejqjeriment  to 
an  integrated  system  of  management  of  the  econotity  that  is 
based  on  the  new  economic  and  organizational  conditions  of 
management. 

Evaluation  of  the  Activity  of  Associations  and  Enterprises  and  Cost-Accounting 
Relations 

The  chairman  of  the  coherence  organizing  committee.  Corresponding  Menber  of 
the  USSR  Acadenpy  of  Sciences  P.  G.  Bunich,  in  his  paper  which  was  devoted  to 
tendencies  in  the  development  of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  modem  stage, 
noted  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the  question  of  evalxiating  the  activity 
of  associations  and  enterprises. 

The  logic  of  the  improvement  of  the  economic  mechanism  leads  to  a  situation 
where  it  is  necessary  to  realize  in  practice  the  basic  criterion  for 
evaluating  the  activity  of  branches,  associations  and  enterprises — the 
criterion  of  the  contribution  to  fuller  satisfaction  of  national  economic 
needs  with  the  f^est  possible  expenditures  of  all  kinds  of  resources. 

At  the  conference  they  gave  many  examples  of  how  the  growth  principle  of 
evaluation  that  has  been  applied  has  placed  in  first  place  those  collectives 
which  had  significant  reserves  for  intensive  development  and  created 
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difficulties  for  enterprises  and  associations  that  had  achieved  a  hic^  level 
of  effectiveness  on  an  intensive  basis.  Thus,  for  example,  at  individual 
enterprises  of  light  industry  in  Belorussia,  which  had  large  reserves  for 
growth,  the  increase  in  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  a  worter  amounted  to 
up  to  17  rubles,  although  in  terms  of  the  indicators  of  effectiveness, 
including  labor  productivity,  they  continued  to  lag  significantly  behind  the 
leaders  of  the  branch. 

The  director  of  the  Scientific  Research  Financial  Institute  of  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  S.  I.  Lushin,  singled  out  three 
variants  of  the  distribution  of  profit:  the  method  of  deductions  from  the 
profit  of  associations  and  enterprises  acx3ording  to  individual  normatives, 
payment  for  resources,  and  tax  into  the  budget.  Under  the  conditions  of  the 
large-scale  ej^periment  the  first  Vcuriant  was  used.  The  second  variant  lirite 
distribution  most  closely  to  the  results  of  management.  But  the  third  one  is 
the  roost  progressive  and  consistent  with  cost  accounting.  In  this  connection 
experiments  in  self-financing  in  the  Sumy  Machine  Building  Scientific 
Production  Association  imeni  M.  V.  Frunze  and  AvtoVAZ  are  prototypes  of  future 
distribution  systems.  The  Sumy  esqjeriment  can  lead  to  even  more  significant 
results  if  one  includes  such  a  lever,  vhich  to  now  has  practically  not  been 
used  in  a  single  economic  experiment,  as  granting  the  association  (or 
enterprise)  the  ri^t  to  earn  the  wage  fund,  including  the  tariff  part  of  the 
wages.  Let  tis  asaump,  that  the  wage  fund  is  formed  from  the  distribution  of 
value  created  at  the  enterprise  and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  base  amount  of  the 
fund  with  an  adjustment  for  the  increase  in  indicators,  as  was  the  case  ^  the 
large-scale  experiment.  Then  the  entire  labor  collective  of  the  association 
becomes  like  a  unified  cost-accounting  brigade  that  is  interested  in  iitproving 
the  final  result  and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  increasing  the  wage  fund.  The 
above-tariff  part  of  the  payment  for  labor  thus  can  take  up  a  greater 
proportion  than  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  consistently  change  ente^rises  and 
associations  over  to  completed  cost  accounting  without  cortpletely  including  in 
the  management  mechanism  such  regulators  as  long-term  economic  nomatives 
which  open  the  way  to  initiative  and  creativity  of  labor  collectives.  A 
department  chief  of  the  Institute  of  State  and  Law  of  the  USSR  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  V.  V.  Laptev, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  significance  of  norms  arxi  normatives 
has  not  yet  been  established.  This,  along  with  the  absence  of  legal 
guarantees  regarding  the  basic  unit  of  production,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
ministries  to  consider  economic  nonnatives  mandatory  only  for  the  enterprises 
and  associations,  not  for  themselves.  This  leads  to  partial  adjustments  of 
normatives,  prolongs  the  life  of  the  notorious  practice  of  planning  ''from  the 
level  achieved”  and  also  narrows  the  independence  of  the  collectives. 

V.  V.  Laptev  thinks  that  in  order  to  achieve  real  independence  of  the 
enterprises  and  realize  the  unity  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  it  is 
necessary  to  change  the  very  prohibitive  form  of  normative  economic  documents. 
The  law  i^ould  prescribe  not  that  vhich  can  be  done,  but  that  vhich  ^ould  be 
done,  leaving  everything  else  to  the  discretion  of  the  economic  organizations. 
Such  an  approach  will  make  it  possible  actually  to  realize  the  additional 
ri^ts,  interests  and  responsibility  of  the  collectives. 


As  was  noted  by  Dr  of  Ec»namic  Sciences,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics  of  the  World  Socialist  System,  K.  I.  Mikulskiy,  the  process  of 
aitproving  the  economic  mechanism  in  socialist  countries  reveals  a  nuniber  of 
general  tendencies.  In  Bulgaria  they  tested  the  residual  result  principle  of 
the  fonmaticOT  of  the  wage  fund  for  collectives,  in  Ifiangary — ^the  principle  of 
s®lf“fi*'^cing  and  limitations  of  state  subsidies,  in  the  GDR~planned 
organization  of  the  release  of  labor  force  and  its  balance  with  existing  work 
positions  on  the  basis  of  concluding  "triangular  agreements"  (the  releasing 
enterprise — ^the  worker — ^the  receiving  enterprise)  and  so  forth. 

In  all  the  countries  the  experience  that  has  been  accumulated  has  advanced  to 
tte  foreground  the  political  and  economic  aspect  of  iitproving  management.  It 
is  necessary  to  concretize  a  nuither  of  points  of  political  economics  of 
socialism,  particularly  to  refine  the  content  of  the  principle  of  social 
justice  and  answer  the  question  of  how  to  combine  social  guarantees  with 
responsibility  and  payment  for  the  results  of  labor. 

Particip^ts  in  the  conference  actively  discussed  the  question  of  socialist 
competition  under  the  new  conditions  of  management.  Hie  speakers 
(particularly  the  deputy  editor  in  chief  of  the  newspaper  SOTSIAIJSllaffiKAYA 
INEUSTRIYA,  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  K.  Fedinin)  pointed  out  the  signiHcant 
autononoy  of  incentives  according  to  the  results  of  ccmpetition  as  coirpared  to 
the  system  of  economic  incentives  as  a  vhole.  The  main  thing  is  to  link  the 
practice  of  socialist  competition  to  cost  accounting  and  all  distribution 
relations,  and  'to  realize  .in'  'the  ccmpetition  "the  principle  of  taking  advantage 
of  vhat  is  available.  To  do  “this  "they  must  not  limit  "themselves  to  paying 
several  percentage  points  from  the  material  incentive  fund  for  the  results  of 
socialist  competition;  rather  they  should  use  for  this  purpose  the  lion's 
^are  of  the  unified  fund  for  material  incentives  that  is  created  under  the 
n^  conditions,  granting  labor  collectives  the  ri^t  on  a  normative  to 
divide  \p  'the  incentive  fund  between  suppliei^s  and  associates,  vhose  actions 
ensure  succ^s.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  indicators 
and  the  policy  for  summing  ip  the  results  of  the  competition.  Ih^  should  be 
directed  ■toward  accelerating  scientific  and  technical  progress,  increasing  the 
ability  of  the  products  to  compete  and  reducing  espenditures. 

The  conditions  of  the  socialist  competition  should  be  such  -that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  N,  Ya. 
Petrakov,  the  judges  are  not  the  department  of  ■the  producer,  but  "the  consumer 
of  the  preset,  and  he  should  distribute  an  appreciable  part  of  the  bonus 
funds.  This  will  be  the  beginning  of  competition  for  how  best  to  satisfy  the 
consumer,  a  kind  of  competition  which  is  inadequate  today  and  vhich,  in  the 
final  anal^is,  is  required. 

The  Plan — The  Most  Important  Economic  Lever 

An  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  planning  that  is  based  on  reliable  vedue 
measurements  and  released  from  a  surplus  of  physical  indicators  was  at  "the 
center  of  the  attention  of  participants  in  the  conference.  It  was  noted  that 
an  important  point  of  "the  large-scale  economic  experiment  concerning  the 
correspondence  of  "the  plan  to  "the  completed  economic  agreements  for  deliveiy 
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of  products  had  not  been  sufficiently  realized  since  in  practice  the 
enterprises  first  received  their  planning  assignments  and  then  conclude 
agreements. 

Dr  of  Econcmic  Sciences  G.  Ya.  iGLpennan  drew  attention  to  tendency  toward 
increasing  the  volumes  of  the  products  list  planned  at  the  higher  level  of 
mandg^ent  (Council  of  Ministers  and  USSR  Gosplan) .  He  gave  these  facts: 
While  in  1965  the  planning  of  the  list  of  products  was  reduced  from  4,000  to 
1,S00  positions,  by  1985  the  number  of  positions  had  again  increased  to  4,000. 
The  ministry's  list  of  planned  products  increased  significantty.  The  number 
of  ihdicatore  directively  set  for  the  enterprises  was  inadmissibly  large  as 
before.  Thus  individual  labor  collectives  were  given  to  2,000  directive 
indicators  in  the  section  for  acceleration  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress  alone. 

A  situation  has  taken  shape  in  vhich  new  centrally  plaomed  positions  are  being 
added  and  the  old  ones  are  not  being  reamoved.  This  is  what  happened  with  the 
assignment  for  producing  items  made  of  plastic,  with  indicators  for  sci^tific 
Organization  of  labor,  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  the  paradox  consists  in  that 
frequently  centralized  planning  is  advantageous  for  the  enterprises  and 
associations  since  they  receiyed  better  material  and  technical  support  for 
these  assignments.  For  example,  without  centralized  assignments  for  casting 
and  forging,  it  would  be  difficult  for  machine-building  enterprises  to  count 
on  obtaining  molding  sand  and  so  forth. 

As  before,  local  agencies  control  the  value  indicators,  vhich  was  noted  as 
early  as  in  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers  of  12  July  1979  concerning  improvement  of  the  economic  mechanism. 
When  summing  the  results  of  socialist  competition  among  administrative 
rayons,  the  first  to  be  taken  into  account  were  indicators  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  plan  in  terms  of  the  general  voliime  of  sales,  the  rates  of  ^owth  of 
ocromodity  output  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  in  terms  of  increasing  labor 
productivity  calculated  on  the  beisis  of  commodity  output. 

How  in  practice  can  one  strengthen  centralized  planning  cuid  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  the  basic  areas  while  at  the  same  time  expanding  the 
independence  of  tiie  enterprises?  The  opinions  of  those  who  Spoke  mainly 
amounted  to  the  following. 

It  is  necessary  to  regulate  legislatively  the  combination  of  economic 
agreements  eind  the  plan,  to  legally  reinforce  the  agreement  as  a  iinique 
planning  docum^t,  to  include  in  the  sphere  of  cost  accounting,  contractual 
relations,  main  imion  supply  and  sales  administrations  and  territorieil  Gossnab 
agencies,  and  to  practice  the  conclusion  of  agreemente  among  ministaries  and 
enteiprises.  This  will  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  contractual  principles 
to  enterprises  and  inanagement  agencies  without  diminishing  the  directive 
nature  of  planning  (this  discussed  by  V.  V.  Laptev  and  other  speakers) . 

On  the  basis  of  the  formation  of  all  plans  there  should  be  "coordinate 
orders,"  and  not  orders  from  the  ministry,  but  from  the  consigners.  It  is 
naive  to  think  that  it  is  possible  to  coordinate  centrally  the  production  plan 
and  the  plan  for  material  and  technical  supply.  Corisequently,  at  the  same 
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time  it^  is  necessary  to  develop  \(\diolesale  trade  and  direct  and  other 
progressive  forms  of  economic  ties  (this  viewpoint  was  esqpressed  Professor 
of  tlie  Kiev  Institute  of  the  National  Econoiry  V.  S.  Naydenov  and  others) . 

A  subdivision  chief  Of  the  USSR  Go^lan,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  N.  S« 
Novitov  noted  that  planning  agencies  are  paying  more  attention  to  the^  b^ance 
of  fixed  capital  and  production  capacities.  Thus  vhile  under  id^Tlth  Fiv^ 
Year  Plan  the  USSR  Gosplan  developed  88  balances  of  production  capacities, 
under  the  12th  Five  Plan  this  number  increased  to  200.  The  number  of  balances 
of  mterial  resources  is  also  increasing.  A  coitpr^ensive  evaluation  of  fixed 
capital  (mainly  the  active  part)  was  carried  out  for  37  industrial  ministries 
(as  of  1  January  1986) .  It  is  also  intended  to  evaluate  the  technologies  that 
are  bei^  a^li^  and  develop  long-range  plans  for  replacement  of  equipment 
and  redistribution  of  capacities  that  are  used  by  more  than  90  percent.  For 
the  12th  Five-Plan  normative  coefficients  of  i^ft  work  of  equipment  were  set 
for  the  branches,  and  the  five-year  plan  will  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  these. 

Prices  and  the  Finance-Credit  Ifechanism 

Although  there  was  no  special  report  on  this  at  the  conference,  many 
participants  raised  the  problem  of  prices  in  one  way  or  another. 

N.  Ya.  ^tr^ov:  The  price  setting  system  must  become  more  flexible.  The 
main  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  not  only  the  final  consumer,  but  also  the 
proc^cer  of  the  products  ej^jeriences  the  change  in  rte  price.  Will  it  really 
be  justified,  say,  after  reducing  the  retail  price  of  a  Niva  motor  vehicle,  to 
leave  the  vholescile  price  at  the  previous  level? 

•Hie  price  is  a  normative  of  socially  necessary  expenditures  and  is  not 
intended  to  make  reimbursement  for  any  ej^senditures  of  individual  producers. 
In  practice,  however,  the  latter  takes  place.  G.  Ya.  Kiperman  gave  this 
exairple.  An  enterprise  that  produces  the  Estoniya-10  radiophonographs  asked 
the  State  Committee  for  Prices  to  reduce  ( ! )  the  price  on  it  since 
profitability  reached  350  percent  of  the  price.  But  it  was  rejected  on 
the  basis  that  in  leningrad  there  is  an  enterprise  that  manufactures  a  similar 
radiophonograph  combination  with  a  high  production  cost  that  makes  it 
urpossible  to  reduce  toe  price.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  cases  in  toich  prices 
for  items  with  a  profitability  of  70-80  percent  eure  not  reduced  because  there 
exists  (perhaps^^y  one)  a  less  effective  producer  for  vhom  such  a  product 
would  be  produced  at  e.  loss  or  would  ndt  be  very  profitable. 

When  discussing  financial  problems  it  was  noted  that  in  addition  to  iitproving 
eooncanic  conditions  external  to  toe  enterprise  it  should  be  granted  much  more 
independence  in  disposing  of  its  own  capital  that  is  reinforced  by  cost 
acTOmting.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  rigid  regulation  of  rights  in  toe 
Y^iiization  of  this  capital  in  order  to  preclude  cases  which  are  encountered 
in  practice  where  there  is  no  possibility  to  spend  toe  sums  that  are  earned. 
There  ^are,  incidentally,  reverse  situations  when  there  are  plhined 
expenditures  tot  there  are  no  sources  for  covering  them  and  toe  enterprises 
use  circulating  capital  that  is  their  owm  or  borrowed,  and  they  do  this 
WTitoout  fear  stoce  toe  existing  finance  and  credit  mechanism  makft«=i  it  possible 
to  mato  eJ5)enditures  without  have  toe  corresponding  income. 
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with  100  percent  fulfillment  of  commitments  for  deliveries,  under  the  new 
conditions  the  labor  collective  receives  an  increase  in  tte  material  incentive 
fund  of  15  percent  as  coirpared  to  the  plan.  The  enterprise  should  use  above¬ 
plan  profit  for  this  and  if  it  has  none,  it  ^ould  xise  part  of  the  payments 
for  funds  or  deductions  from  profit  into  the  budget.  Thus  we  have  a 
disjuncture  between  one  of  the  main  evaluation  ci^iteria  and  the  source  of 
incentive  funds.  This  shows  that  cost  accounting  has  still  not  penetrated 
throu^  to  the  essence  of  the  interrelations  of  the  collective  and  the  society 
and  does  not  joint  together  the  system  of  evaluation  of  activity  and  self¬ 
financing. 

With  respect  to  circulating  capital,  the  economic  ej^j^iment  did  not  lead  to  a 
change  in  the  negative  tendencies.  The  period  of  circulation  of  capital  is 
increasing  and  the  growth  rate  of  si:?3plies  of  material  values  is  inadmiss^ly 
high.  At  the  enterprises  it  is  first  necessary  to  form  circulating  capital 
according  to  the  coirplete  normative  and  then  divide  it  into  their  own  and 
borrowed  capital,  granting  the  collectives  a  certain  amount  of  independence  in 
this  matter.  This  approach  will  become  feasible  with  the  development  of  a 
unified  finance  and  credit  plan  at  all  levels  of  management.  At  the  same 
time,  the  enterprises  will  no  longer  be  motivated  to  fi^t  against  the  lack  of 
coorxiination  of  the  actions  of  agencies  of  the  financial  and  bank  systems. 

It  was  emphasized  at  the  conference  that  financing  should  become  a  more 
effective  lever  for  accelerating  scientific  and  technical  progress.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  until  the  enterprises  themselves  began  to  earn  the 
funcis  for  oontJucting  the  corresponding  measures  there  will  be  no  change  in  the 
area  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  In  this  connection  they  ej^ressed 
a  desire  for  the  enterprises  to  have  a  unified  fund  for  financing  the 
development  of  production  on  the  basis  of  new  technical  equipment  and 
technology.  The  possibility  of  merging  the  currently  existing  furri  for  the 
development  of  production  (FRP)  and  the  decentralized  part  of  the  unified  fund 
for  the  development  of  science  and  technology  (YeFRNT)  was  pointed  out  by  a 
department  chief  of  the  Moscow  Institute  of  Management  imeni  S.  Ordzhonikidze, 
Professor  and  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  A.  M.  Kovalev. 

Participants  in  the  conference  were  in  favor  of  having  the  fund  for  the 
development  of  production  (FE^)  and  the  fund  for  social  and  cultural  measures 
and  housing  construction  (FSKM)  not  only  be  added  on,  but  eilso  have  coitplete 
"backing,"  thus  actually  influencing  the  material  interests  of  the  collective. 
During  1984  the  electrical  equipment  industry  accumulated  more  than  100 
million  rubles  of  unutilized  FRP  money  and  the  amount  of  unutilized  FSKM  money 
increased  1.5-fold.  A  docent  at  the  Kiev  Polytechnical  Institute,  candidate 
of  economic  sciences  V.  Yu.  Traskovskiy  discussed  the  fact  that  certain 
enterprises  of  Kiev  have  accumulated  FSKM  reach  2  million  rubles  eind  more. 
But  the  city  ispolkom  will  not  allot  them  either  sections  of  land  or  a 
contract  construction  organization  so  they  cannot  infringe  upon  its  own 
housing  construction. 

When  discussing  the  problem  of  credit  participation  in  the  corrferenc^  noted 
that  norpayment  had  became  a  mass  phenomenon  conditioned  by  the  instability  of 
economic  ties  and  leaning  to  a  growth  of  circulating  capital  as  well  as  a 
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Portage  of  this.  It  is  typical  to  tase  loans  for  other  than  their  intended 
purpose.  Therefore  the  pinion  of  the  need  to  increase  payment  discipline  and 
step  up  bank  activity  in  this  matter  was  unanimous.  But  the  most  varied 
vievypoints  were  esipressed  and  disputes  arose  regarding  the  wa^  of  solving  the 
problem. 

Docent,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  A.  A.  Volodin  (MIU  imeni  S. 
OrdzhonUcidze)  su^ested  introducing  commercial  credit  into  practice  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  noipayment  on  the  actual  financial  condition  of 
the  economic  partner  eind  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  automatic  granting  of 
credit.  A  buyer  vho  was  not  able  to  pay  would  sign  a  note  to  the  bank  with  a 
commitment  to  pay  5-6  percent  on  it.  The  supplier  would  be  given  the 
corresponding  funds  through  the  bank.  Commercial  credit  has  not  existed 
before.  It  was  abolished  in  1930,  and  at  that  time  it  was  justified.  At  the 
preset  time  the  task  of  intensification  requires  a  cost-accounting  approach 
to  financing  and  credit.  Ocotimercial  credit  provides  such  an  approach. 

Docent,  Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  L.  Ya.  Osipovich  (MIU  imeni  S. 
O^dionikidze)  had  a  different  opinion:  conmercial  credit  is  essentieilly  no 
different  frcm  payment  credit  and  it  does  not  change  the  situation.  In  order 
to  differentiate  enterprises  according  to  the  degree  of  fulfillment  of  payment 
commitments  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  regular  calendar  sequence  of  payments 
(including  payment  of  wages,  payment  into  the  budget  and  so  forth)  while 
retaining  payment  credit.  This  is  especially  important  in  li^t  of  the  dp>r!rv?e 
of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  USSR  Ctouncil  of  Ministers  of  12  July 
1985,  "On  Extensive  Dissemination  of  New  Methods  of  Management  and 
Strengthening  Their  Influence  on  the  Acceleration  of  Scientific  and  Ttechnical 
Progress,"  according  to  which  it  is  intended  to  make  reimbursement  for 
ejpenditures  on  correcting  defects  on  products  x:ising  the  supplier's  Ttiat-ia-rT q-j 
incentive  fund. 

Economic  Ties,  Organizational  Forms  and  Structures  of  Management 

The  economic  experiment  has  revealed  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  branch  management.  A  division  chief  of  the  All- 
Unicxn  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  System  Research  (VNIISI)  Candidate  of 
Jurisprudence  V.  D.  Rudashevskiy  singled  out  the  following  significant 
problems:  the  unsatisfactory  functioning  of  horizontal  ties  at  the  level  of 
the  basic  unit  of  production  and  the  overloading  of  branch  and  functional 
management  agencies  with  operational  tasks.  According  to  cJata  of  a  special 
investigation  conduched  ly  the  VNIISI,  the  volume  of  docamnent  turnover  during 
the  course  of  the  large-scale  econcmiic  experiment  increased  by  a  factor  of 
1.5-2. 

It  is^  typical  to  have  a  duplication  of  functions  by  various  management 
agencies.  Thus  the  main  boards  and  the  all-union  production  associations 
reproduce  the  functions  of  ministries,  and  the  ministries  continue  to 
duplicate  the  functions  of  the  union  main  supply  and  sales  admi  ni  st-ratj  nns  in 
questions  of  batching,  although  as  early  as  1965  the  union  main  supply  and 
sales  administrations  were  transferred  to  the  Gossnab.  In  order  to  eliminate 
duplication  it  is  necessary  to  create  an  integrated  organizational  structure 
of  management  that  is  based  not  on  the  existing  formal-legal  oonpetence,  but 
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on  the  objectively  necessary  econamic  coirpetence  that  is  inherent  in  one  unit 
or  another.  Participants  in  the  conference  noted  that  it  is  also  necessary  to 
partially  transfer  general  functions  of  nanagement  from  branch  to  territorial 
agencies  and  to  narrow  the  realms  of  coirpetence  of  the  ministries. 

Ohe  chief  of  the  planning  and  economics  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Electrical  Equipment  Industry,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  Ye.  Astafyev 
discussed  the  work  being  conducted  by  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Electrical 
Equipment  Industry  and  the  sphere  of  rearranging  the  organizational  structure. 
Thus  it  was  decided  actu^ly  to  e3q)and  the  rights  of  enterprises  in  the  area 
of  planning,  distribution  and  sales  of  products  and  to  change  them  over 
basically  to  direct  ties,  having  refrained  from  issuing  funds  and  orders  to 
material  and  technical  supply  agencies.  The  largest  associations  and 
enterprises,  vhich  account  for  up  to  20  percent  of  the  products  produc^  by 
the  branch,  will  be  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  functional 
administrations  of  the  ministry,  that  is,  they  will  be  changed  over  to  a  two- 
unit  system  of  management. 

At  the  same  time,  fuiKtions  will  be  redistributed  within  the  ministry  staff. 
Ihe  main  boards  will  handle  problems  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  and 
construction,  plem  econamic  indicators  and  monitor  their  fulfillment.  The 
rest  of  the  functions,  inclxriing  financing,  material  and  technical  si:^ly  and 
others,  will  be  centralized  in  the  ministry.  By  the  end  of  the  12th  Five-Year 
Plan  it  is  intended  to  change  over  completely  to  a  two-unit  system  of 
management. 

V.  V.  Laptev  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  property  liability  relations  have 
large  been  excluded  from  today's  system  of  economic  incentives;  they  have 
almost  completely  given  Way  under  the  pressure  of  the  specially  designed 
indicator  of  deliveries .  Yet  property  sanctions  are  quite  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  the  program  goal— consistent  changeover  of  enterprises  and 
associations  to  complete  cost  accounting.  Material  liability  measures  are 
separated  from  the  amount  of  harm  that  is  caused  and  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10 
or  more  for  all  pairticipants  in  the  reproduction  cycle,  including 
construction,  transportation,  sipply  and  other  organizations. 

Forms  of  material  liability  are  cilso  necessary  for  management  agencies.  Uius, 
for  example,  it  is  a  typical  case  \>hen  the  ministry  gives  an  instruction  to 
dispatch  a  product  and  then  the  enterprise  pays  for  dispatching  it  without  the 
necessary  funds.  Thus  the  entire  economic-legal  mechanism  of  management  ties 
is  in  need  of  radical  improvement.  In  parallel  it  is  necessary  to  create  a 
legal  mechanism  that  gucucantees  the  enterprise  its  rights  and  reimbursement 
for  damage.  The  central  unit  of  this  mechanism  should  be  the  state 
arbitration  board  vhich  would  not  only  resolve  the  disputes  that  arise,  but  it 
would  also  check  to  itiake  sure  of  the  legality  of  departmental  normative  acts 
and  instructions. 

In  the  statement  by  Candidate  of  Econamic  Sciences  V.  A.  Savin  (All-Union 
Scientific  Research  M^keting  Institute  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade) 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  strengthening  of  economic  ties  and  increased 
responsibility  in  interrelations  between  industrial  and  foreign  trade 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  the  participation  of  the  enterprises  in  the 
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profits  and  losses  from  foreign  trade  operations.  There  apparently  is  not 
other  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  exports 
and  iirports. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Scientific  Research  Institute  under  the  USSR 
Gossnab,  Dr  of  Econcmdc  Sciences,  Professor  S.  N.  Voronin  spoke  out  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  role  of  territorial  Gossnab  agencies,  which  would  coordinate 
all  material  and  technical  si:^ly  (MTS)  in  the  region  and  he  was  eilso  in  favor 
of  creating  a  unified  territorial  agency  for  MTS  with  the  simultaneous 
elimination  of  the  many  channels  for  the  distribution  of  products. 

Man  in  the  Management  System 

The  brigade  form  of  labor  organization  has  already  enccatpassed  72  percent  of 
the  workers  in  industry.  But  there  are  literally  only  a  few  real  contract 
cost  accounting  brigades  ^t  bear  full  material  responsibility,  and  there  are 
even  few^  contract  sections.  (According  to  existing  statistics,  a  brigade 
with  a  limit  of  even  one  position  of  material  es^enditures  is  counted  as  a 
cost-accounting  brigade.)  Yet,  as  the  e>q)erience  of  contract  collectives  of  a 
number  of  enterprises  of  Novosibirsk  shows,  the  rate  of  increase  in  labor 
productivity  under  the  aforementioned  new  intraproduction  conditions  is  higher 
than  ordinary  by  a  favor  of  at  least  2—2.5.  C3onsequently,  it  is  necessary  to 
acx:elerate  the  work  for  extending  the  principles  of  the  contract,  including  to 
hi^er  levels  of  management  than  the  section. 

Hero  of  Socialist  Labor,  (firman  of  the  All-Union  Council  of  Construction 
Brigacte  leaders,  V.  P.  Serikov,  ettiphasized  that  the  contract  begins  with  the 
creation  of  like  thinkers,  before  vhom  formalism  and  showiness — the  worst 
enemies  of  everything  new— are  powerless.  The  brigade  is  an  extremely 
democratic  form  of  socialist  self-management  and  this  is  reflected 
parti^larly  in  the  fact  that  the  above-tariff  part  of  the  income  is 
distributed  by  an  elected  council  of  the  brigade  in  keeping  with  the 
^^^fficiient  of  labor  participation.  The  question  of  including  engineering  and 
technical  personnel  in  them  should  also  be  resolved  independently  by  the 
based  exclusively  on  economic  expediency.  If  the  decision  is 
positive  it  will  be  necessa^  to  create  their  own  fund  according  to  normatives 
from  the  fij^  result  for  incentives  for  engineering  and  technical  personnel 
so  that  their  earnings  will  not  increase  automatically  because  of  fact  that 
they  are  included  in  the  brigade. 
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METAL  RECTdilNG  POLICY  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EIQONCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCM!irSHLENNOGO  EE?DIZVODSTVA  (EHO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  128-133 

[Article  by  R.  M.  Khayrutdinov,  leader  of  thie  economics  groi:qp  of  the  Ctentral 
Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Ferrous  Metallurgy"  (Moscow) :  "A  Second  life 
for  Metal"] 

[Ttext]  The  largest  reserve  for  economizing  on  metal  is  corrplete  utilization 
of  commercial  scraps.  In  ferrous  metallurgy  these  include,  first,  metal 
products  that  are  completely  usable  but  are  the  vrrong  size.  These  include 
steel  wire,  cable,  bands  and  strips  in  small  bxmdles  or  coils;  pipes  and 
various  profiles  of  high-grade  rolled  metal  of  a  shorter  length  than 
stipulated  by  the  standards  and  technical  specifications,  and  also  thick  and 
thin  (hot  and  cold  rolled)  sheet  steel  of  irregular  sizes.  In  essence,  these 
are  not  even  waste,  but  specific  small  products  which  require  only  a  more 
attentive  attitude. 

Second,  these  include  substandard  products  vhich  have  certain  properties  that 
do  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  metal  of  the  hipest  quality  and  for  a 
specific  purpose.  A  third  group  of  commercial  wastes  is  represented  by 
relatively  large  cuts  of  sheet  steel  with  an  area  of  no  less  than  0.5  square 
meters,  rolls  and  strips  that  are  more  than  50  millimeters  wide,  high-grade 
rolled  metal  and  pipes  with  profiles  from  0.5  to  1  meter.  Steel  strips  and 
wire. 

C>amnercial  wastes  of  the  first  and  second  grotps  have  alreacfy  been  widely  used 
for  manufacturing  consumer  goods  and  technical  items  both  for  ferrous 
metallurgy  itself  emd  outside  the  industry.  They  are  distributed  through 
funds  of  Soyuzglavmetall  and  are  sold  directly  thrqugh  agreements  with  the 
consumers.  Bringing  them  into  national  economic  circhlation  requires  neither 
capital  investments  nor  restructuring  of  production  .X^Wastes  of  the  third 
group  require  more  careful  sorting  cind,  as  a  rule,  processing  into  items  or 
semi-manufactured  products  directly  at  metallxorgical  enterprises. 

At  the  Magnitogorsk  Calibration  Plant  (MKZ)  about  7,400  tons  of  commercial 
wastes  are  iised  for  producing  goods  and  items  each  year,  and  another  2,510 
tons  are  released  to  Soyuzglavmetall  for  centralized  distribution  to 
consumers,  and  670  tons  are  sold  to  enterprises  of  local  industry  under 
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contracts.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  commercial  wastes  of  the  first  and 
second  groi^  at  this  plant  are  drawn  into  national  economic  circulation. 

Ihe  plant's  need  for  metal  for  producing  consumer  goods  and  items  (metal  toys, 
metal  haberdashery,  tow  chains  and  so  forth)  is  covered  by  92.2  percent 
through  commercial  wastes  of  wire,  cable,  calibration  profiles  and  steel 
strips.  Ihe  figures  show  how  advantageous  this  is.  Because  of  the  use  of  an 
inexpensive  substitute  (with  ein  average  price  of  83.9  rubles  per  ton  as 
compared  to  225  rubles  per  ton  for  standard  metal)  the  profitability  of  the 
products  was  high — 26.3  percent  of  the  production  cost.  The  sale  of 
ccmmercial  scraps  on  the  side  and  their  release  to  the  procurement  workers  is 
also  advantageous  since  their  price  is  2.5  times  greater  than  for  that  vhich 
goes  for  resmelting,  and  sorting  eipenditures  do  not  exceed  1-2  rubles/ton. 

The  hi^  effectiveness  of  using  commercicd.  scraps  in  production  is  also  shown 
the  following  comparison.  At  the  Magnitogorsk  Scrap  Metal-Metallurgical 
Plant  (MMMZ)  there  is  a  lcu:ge  modem  production  of  items  made  from  standard 
metal  (overiLl  volume — 245  million  rubles  per  year) .  Ihe  capital  availability 
and  lator  productivity  are  hi^er  there  than  in  the  ^op  for  consumer  goods  by 
factom  of  3.4  and  3.2,  respectively.  But  in  ^ite  of  this  difference  in  the 
technical  level,  the  profitability  of  producing  consumer  goods  from  commercial 
scraps  turns  out  to  be  hi^er.  Ihe  decisive  factor  is  the  low  cost — ^the  price 
of  commercial  scrap  metal  is  69  rubles  per  ton  as  compared  to  167.6  rubles  per 
tons  for  standard  metal.  The  MMMZ  has  the  largest  production  of  consumer 
goods  in  the  subbranch.  It  is  completely  based  on  the  utilization  of 
commercial  scr^s  of  wire  and  rolled  wire.  Under  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  it 
again  increased  fcy  a  factor  1.4  as  compared  to  the  10th  Five-Year  Plan. 

Resources  of  commercial  wastes  are  being  utilized  effectively  at  a  number  of 
other  plants — the  Southern  Pipe  Plant,  the  Moscow  Plant  and  especially 
lentrubostal,  where  the  output  of  coinmercial  wastes  of  the  third  group  has 
been  increased  to  74.4  percent  of  the  overall  itass  of  scaraps.  Some  of  them 
fully  provide  for  the  production  of  consumer  goods  at  Lentrubostal  (watering 
equipment,  fence  posts,  and  so  forth)  and  the  rest  are  sent  to  the  neic^iboring 
casting  mechanics  plant  of  the  RSFSR  Ministry  of  Municipal  Services  for 
Manufacturing  Pipe  Joints — ^Fittings. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  fittings  by  electrohydraulic  stamping  that  was 
developed  at  the  I^ingrad  Polytechnical  Institute  has  exceptionally  high 
indicators.  The  coefficient  of  utilization  of  metal  increases  ty  30  percent 
as  compared  to  the  production  of  these  parts  by  the  methods  of  forging  and 
mechanical  processing,  and  labor-intensiveness  decreases  ty  a  factOT  of  8. 

When  evaluating  the  national  economic  effectiveness  of  this  area  of  the  use  of 
commercial  scraps  of  pipe  one  should  take  into  accOimt  not  only  the 
improvement  of  the  economics  of  enterprises  of  ferrous  metallurgy, 
construction  and  municipal  services,  but  also  the  reduction  of  shipments  and 
losses  of  scraps.  According  to  planning  developments  of  Ukrgipromez,  capital 
i^estm^ts  in  tte  construction  of  a  shop  for  producing  bent  branch  pipes  and 
pipe  joints  (T-pipes  and  crosspipes)  from  commercial  scraps  of  steel  pipes  are 
estimated  at  little  more  than  6  million  rubles.  The  time  for  recouping  the 
capital  investment  is  1.6  years  and  profitability  of  the  products — 36  percent. 
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The  main  factor  on  which  effective  use  of  commercial  scraps  ^  depends  is 
undoubtedly  the  initiative,  enterprisingness  and  businessli^  attitude  toward 
iftwaj-ai  on  the  part  of  managers  and  collectives  of  enterprises.  Thus  at  the 
Kuznetsk  Metallurgical  Combine  (KMK)  even  with  an  unfavorable  assortment  of 
products  as  ccmipared  to  other  enterprises  of  the  branch,  output  of  commercial 
scraps  is  7.2  percent  of  all  the  scrap  pieces,  and  on  the  thick  sheet  rolling 
min  500,  the  output  is  40  percent  (the  record  level  for  the  branch) . 

The  KMK  was  also  the  first  in  the  branch  to  use  scrap  pieces  of  rails  ^d 
girder  profiles  to  organize  the  manufacture  of  metal  cross-ties  (for  casting 
or  slag  yards  of  metallurgical  shops  and  enterprises  where  the  enforced 
concrete  cross-ties  wear  out  quickly) .  In  the  shop  for  rolling  rail 
reinforcements  the  KMK  uses  nearly  all  scraps  as  commercial  scraps  (for 
manufacturing  grinding  equipment  for  the  cement  industry) .  Thus  in  this  ^cp 
the  coefficient  of  utilization  of  the  metal  is  raised  to  97.4  percent.  This 
is  the  first  large  production  in  the  braiKh  that  is  practiccilly  waste-free. 

The  combine  has  developed  an  effective  method  of  using  commercial  scraps  of 
thick  sheet  steel.  It  is  used  on  the  presses  to  cut  inserts  for  reinforced 
concrete  elements  (ip  to  5,000  tons  per  year).  CJonstruction  and  installation 
organizations  of  the  comtry  use  for  cutting  these  inserts  girders,  columns, 
wall  panels  and  so  forth,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
standcird  sheet  steel.  Taking  advantage  of  the  eiperience  of  the  KMK  and  the 
Western  Siberian  Metallurgical  Combine  in  Novokuznetsk  and  brg^izing  the 
production  of  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete  elements  directly  at 
metallurgical  enterprises  eind  neighboring  metal  bases  of  the  USSR  Gossnab 
system  would  be  a  solution  of  great  national  economic  significance.  According 
to  data  of  Ukrgiprcfraez,  the  construction  of  a  shop  for  an  annual  production  of 
24,000  tons  of  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete  elements  made  of  commercial 
scraps  of  thick  sheet  steel  would  cost  1.9  million  rubles.  The  time  period 
for  recouping  capital  investments  would  be  1.5  years  and  the  coefficient  of 
the  utilization  of  metal — 74  percent. 

It  would  be  extremely  ejpedient  to  create  a  network  of  regional  conprehensive 
^ops  for  metal  items — ^they  could  produce  inserts  for  reinforced  concrete 
elements,  cut  off  blank  pieces  and  parts  for  metal  processing  and  machine 
building  enterprises,  and  flanges  for  sanitary  and  technical  Organizations. 

Hi^  profitability  is  achieved  by  using  commercial  scraps  in  the  production  of 
spare  parts  for  passenger  automobiles  and  container  items  for  agricultural 
procurement  organizations.  On  the  vhole  the  profitability  of  production  of 
products  with  partial  or  complete  use  of  commercial  scraps  in  the  branch 
amoxmt  to  27  percent  (in  all  cases  it  is  significantly  higher  than  with  the 
application  of  standard  metal  alone) . 

Almost  all  enterprises  of  the  branch  are  e3q)eriencing  great  details  in 
retaining  personnel  and  the  consumer  goods  shops,  mainly  because  of  the 
significantly  lower  wages  as  compared  to  metallurgical  production.  The 
utilization  of  commercial  scraps  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
difference  in  the  wages  as  a  result  of  bonuses.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
labor  in  shops  and  divisions  for  consumer  goods  and  technical  items  is 
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ijicreasing.  After  all,  as  we  know,  at  enterprises  that  produce  goods  and 
items  more  than  50  percent  of  vhich  are  made  from  wastes,  a  consumer  food  is 
formed.  All  the  profit  from  sales  of  products  with  profitability  up  to  25 
percent  is  included  in  the  consumer  fund  and  half  of  the  profit  frcm  the  sale 
of  products  with  profitability  in  excess  of  25  percent  is  included  iii  this 
fund.  Since  the  beginning  of  1982  60  percent  of  this  fund  has  gone  for 
expanding  production  and  in  iitproving  the  quality  of  goods  and  iteias,  and  also 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  residential  building;  35  percent  has  gone 
for  awarding  bonuses  for  personnel  of  enterprises  directly  participating  in 
the  output  of  the  goods  and  items  (regardless  of  the  fulfillment  of  other 
plarmang  indicators) ,  and  5  percent  has  gone  into  the  fund  of  the  ministries 
and  departments. 

According  to  the  provisions  that  are  in  effect,  the  utilization  and  sale  of 
commercial  scraps  count  for  the  enterprises  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  for 
the  release  of  scrap  metal  and  waste  ferrous  metallurgy  for  resmelting.  Ihus, 
3nd  economic  prerequisites  and  stimuli  have  been  created  for  maviTnmn 
utilization  of  secondary  resources.  Still,  in  the  branch  as  a  ^lole  only  13 
percent  of  the  commercial  scraps  have  been  drawn  into  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  tedmical  items.  At  metallurgical  plants  this  indicator  is 
11.7  percent  and  at  pipe  plants — 18.5  percent,  vhile  at  scrap  metal  plants  it 
is  considerably  hi^er — 50.8  percent. 

Commercial  scraps  are  used  in  the  production  of  more  than  140  kinds  of 
consumer  goods  in  the  branch,  but  this  covers  no  more  than  20-25  percent  of 
the  overall  need  for  metal  in  terms  of  mass. 

The  utilization  of  commercial  scraps  will  help  to  satisfy  the  repair  and 
operational  needs  of  the  enterprises  of  the  Ministry  of  Ferrous  Metallingy 
themselves.  Yet  at  the  present  time  only  8.5  percent  of  the  coimmercial  scraps 
of  rolled  metal  and  pipe  products  are  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  branch. 
And  of  the  overall  total  in  the  branch,  22.5  percent  of  the  commercial  scraps 
are  used  and  77.5  percent  are  now  being  sent  unprocessed  outside  of  ferrous 
metallurgy.  Therefore  further  iitprovement  of  the  structure  of  utilization 
^oi^d  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  more  complete  assimilation  of  resources  and 
giving  priority  to  bringing  them  into  production  in  ferrous  metallurgy  itself. 
There  are  great  possibilities  of  this.  In  1982  in  order  to  replace  standard 
for  the  all  the  basic  cireas,  enterprises  of  the  branch  used  about  1.9 
million  tons  of  commercial  scrap,  in  1983~more  than  2.2  million  tons,  and  in 
1984 — ^about  2.4  million  tons.  But  the  overall  resources  of  large  scraps  alone 
have  be^  determined  at  3.7  million  tons.  The  economic  effect  from  relesising 
ccmmercial  scraps  to  procurement  organizations  and  selling  them  under  contract 
to  outeide  enterprises  is  less  by  a  factor  of  2-3.  But  these  deliveries  are 
also  important  for  the  national  economy  and  they  should  be  develcped.  In  the 
future  school  training  and  prxDduction  centers  could  became  large  consumers  of 
ooinmercial  metal  scraps. 

OOPYRIOfT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986  v 
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WASTES  IN  METAL  CASTING  DISCUSSED 

Novosibirsk  EtOOUKA  I  ORSANIZATSIYA  FKCfKSHLENNOGO  H?DIZVDDSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  133-136 

[Article  by  I.  N.  Frolov,  foundry  engineer  (Barnaul) :  "Casting  Production; 
Planned  Waste"] 

[Text]  An  analysis  of  the  work  of  foundries  and  forge  shops  of  Barnaul 
Machine  Building  Plants  ^owed  that  good  technical  and  economic  indicators  are 
sometimes  achieved  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  wei^t  of  cast  and  forge 
pieces,  and  these  weights  are  continuing  to  increase. 

The  plants  have  been  so  attracted  by  "improving"  the  technical  and  economic 
indicators  of  the  work  of  metallurgical  shops  that  in  the  iron  foundries  they 
have  organized  a  section  of  "zero  cperations."  On  metal-cutting  machines  they 
reduce  large  allowance  for  metal  processing  and  semi-processed  parts  are  sent 
to  the  mechanics  shcp  for  processing  and  Savings  are  sent  as  wastes  to  the 
Vtorcherraet  Base,  but  the  weigit  of  the  shaving  is  included  in  the  weight  of 
the  cast  pieces.  Moreover,  in  commercial  output  they  include  cast  pieces  that 
are  manufactured  for  their  own  technological  needs. 

These  planning  devices  vhich  are  advantageous  for  the  enterprises  but  harmful 
to  the  national  economy  must  be  stopped  immediately.  It  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  indicator  of  the  ton  of  cast  pieces  with  the  indicator  of  the 
final  results  of  production — ^tons  of  parts  in  net  weigit.  Only  this  indicator 
can  put  everything  back  in  its  place,  and  it  will  provide  incentive  for  making 
cast  and  forge  pieces  as  close  as  possible  to  the  weigit  of  the  final  part. 

At  the  Altay  Motor  Plant  (AMZ)  the  designers  are  trying  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  motors  that  are  manufactured,  but  the  foundry  refuses  to  cast  parts 
with  walls  that  are  6  millimeters  thick,  and  casts  them  at  8-10  and  even  12 
millimeters.  As  a  result,  the  motors  are  heavier.  In  a  year  about  8,000  tons 
of  metal  are  expended  for  this  excess  weight.  They  do  not  use  the  multiton 
induction  furnace  here,  on  vdiich  it  is  possible  to  resmelt  all  the  iron 
shavings  that  are  available  at  the  enterprise  instead  of  purchasing  scrap 
metal  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  an  immense  economic  effect  and 
release  himdreds  of  railroad  cars. 
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The  next  problem  is  the  utilization  of  molding  materials.  In  the  foundry  of 
another  Barnaul  plant  for  many  years  in  order  to  obtain  10,000  tons  of  cast 
piec^  they  have  used  about  20,000  tons  of  fresh  molding  materials,  mainly 
molding  sand  valued  at  an  average  of  5  rubl^  per  ton.  It  taki^  about  5,000 
railroad  cars  to  i^ip  it,  with  an  average  payment  of  250  rubl^  per  car.  One 
must  also  add  to  this  payment  for  services  to  the  plant’s  railroad  shop  for 
delivery  of  the  materials  for  casting,  plus  payment  for  the  automotive 
transportation  services  for  transporting  the  used  molding  wastes  to  the  duirp. 
Molding  materials  are  dried  out  before  they  are  used,  ^ich  involves  burning 
about  306  tons  of  fuel  oil  vhich  is  shipped  in  six  tatfik  cars,  There  is  also 
the  operation  of  the  equipment  and  the  labor  of  the  people. 

With  the  existing  ancient  design  of  the  casting  mold  and  the  technology  for 
its  manufacture,  the  expenditure  of  molding  earth  ranges  from  5-10  tons  and 
more  per  ton  of  cast  material.  Additionally,  this  immense  mass  of  molding 
earth  requires  large  expend! ttares  and  labor  resources.  It  creates  poor 
sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  in  the  shop.  The  dust  content  in  certain 
sections  is  several  times  higher  than  the  norm. 

The  e>^)enditure  of  molding  earth  can  and  must  be  immediately  reduced  several 
tmes.  After  all,  a  layer  of  earth  with  a  thickness  of  no  more  than  10 
millimeters  is  all  that  actually  "works,”  being  heated  to  800  degrees,  and  the 
remaining  amoxint  of  earth  was  envisioned  by  our  forefathers  in  order  to  keep 
the  molten  metal  in  the  mold.  And  this  ancient  design  of  a  casting  mold  has 
not  changed  for  many  centuries,  even  though  its  manufacture  has  been 
mechanized  and  even  partially  automated. 

There  are  advanced  technologies  for  casting  and  molding,  for  example 
centrifugal  casting.  Since  1965  the  foundry  has  used  this  method  to  cast  in 
an  earthen  shell  mold  small  parts  that  are  are  gathered  for  casting  in  a 
stack.  The  expenditure  of  earth  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  5-10  as  conpared  to 
the  us\pl  method^ — ^about  1  ton  per  ton  of  cast  pieces.  The  savings  on  molding 
earth  in  a  year  will  be  tantamount  not  to  2  days  of  work,  but  to  mary  months. 
This  multioperational  and  reduced— waste  technology  is  capable  of  reducing 
ejpenditures  at  least  by  half,  iitproving  the  quality  of  the  metal,  increasing 
labor  productivity,  and  eliminating  many  operations  from  the  production  of 
parts. 

Now  four  productions  participate  in  the  manufacture  of  forged  pieces  in  the 
technological  chain  before  the  final  part  is  reac^:  in  the  foundry  they  cast 
the  ingots,  in  the  rolling  shop — they  roll  it,  in  the  forging  shop — they 
itt^ufacture  forged  pieces,  and  in  the  mechanics  shops — ^they  process  the  forged 
pieces  on  machine  tools  imtil  the  final  is  obtained.  Materials,  energy  and 
labor  resources  are  expended  in  each  stage.  This  wastefulness  could  be 
eliminated  Jy  the  technology  of  centrifugal  casting,  in  vAiich  two  productions 
participate.  At  the  foundry  they  make  a  casting  of  the  part,  vdiich  needs  no 
mechanical  processing,  on  the  unmatched  services  and  the  minimum  allowances 
are  taken  for  mechanical  processing  of  the  matched  surfaces  the  cast  piece  is 
processed  into  the  prepared  part.  The  utilization  of  metal  increases  to  80-90 
percent,  and  out  of  a  ton  of  smelted  metal  800-900  kilograms  are  put  to  use. 
The  TsNIITMASh  has  thoroughly  investigated  this  technology  for  centrifugal 
casting,  made  ejqperimental  castings  of  parts  weighing  from  several  kilograms 
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to  3  tons,  and  published  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  a  monograph 
[footnote  1] .  As  an  e55)eriment  we  wetre  permitted  to  use  this  method  to  cast  a 
steel  flange  and  ah  iron  half-coupling.  Previously  the  flange  with  a  net 
weight  of  31  Icilbgrams  was  manufactured  by  forging,  and  the  weight  of  the 
forged  piece  was  87  kilograms.  We  eliminated  the  allowances  for  mechanical 
processing  on  unmatched  surfaces  and,  having  taken  the  minimum  allowances  for 
matched  surfaces,  we  obtained  a  centrifugal  casting  wei^iing  36  ]cilograms~51 
kilograms  less  than  the  forged  piece!  Ihe  production  cost  of  the  prepared 
flange  decreased  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  was.  But  with  the  existing 
indicator  the  production  cost  of  a  ton  of  cast  pieces  using  the  centrifugal 
method  of  casting  is  more  ejpensive,  but  the  fact  that  the  final  product  costs 
a  fraction  of  the  previous  amount  does  not  interest  arybocfy. 

The  situation  is  no  better  in  forging  shops.  Actually  an  average  of  28 
percent  of  the  metal  is  used  for  the  final  results  of  production — ^the  prepared 
parts.  iUid  720  Hlograms  per  ton  go  to  various  weights  and  irretrievable 
losses. 

When  develcping  new  technology  not  only  in  the  plants,  but  also  in  the  branch 
institutes,  they  do  not  do  an  operationcil  cost  analysis  and  this  leads  to  a 
pathetic  result.  For  example,  the  Altay  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Machine  Building  is  developing  equipment  and  technology  for 
precision  casting  and  powder  metallurgy  for  the  AMZ  and  other  plants.  But  the 
xitilization  of  metal  in  the  final  parts  at  the  AMZ  amounted  to  36.6  percent. 
This  is  the  same  as  with  the  traditional  technology.  And  the  production  cost 
of  a  ton  of  metal  is  1,466  rubles — ^more  than  the  production  cost  of  casting 
using  the  traditional  technology. 

Ihe  introduction  of  the  indicator  of  the  final  results  of  production — parts  in 
net  wei^t  and  weic^t  aocordii^  to  the  blueprint-will  stimulate  bringing  the 
cast  and  forged  pieces  closer  in  form  and  wei^t  to  the  final  part  and  will 
make  it  impossible  to  falsely  increase  ejqjenditures.  For  the  wei^t  of  a  part 
is  indicated  in  the  official  document— the  blueprint!  It  will  be  impossible 
to  have  any  deviations  in  the  direction  of  artificially  improving  the 
technical  and  economic  indicators  of  the  work  of  the  shops. 

FOOINOTE 

1.  Yudin,  S.B.,''Tsentrobezhhoye  litye"  [Centrifugal  Casting],  Moscow, 
"Mashinostroyeniye",  1972. 

COPYRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Narika”,  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogp 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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READERS'  VUS^  OM  CX»ISUMER  PRICES  REPORTED 

Novosibir^  EKCMMCKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  PRCWySHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EHO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  137-142 

[Survey  of  readers'  letters:  "Around  the  Problem  of  Consumer  Prices"] 

[Text]  In  EKD  1  for  1986  as  a  discussion  we  published  an  article  Professor 
D.  M.  Kazalcevich,  "Toward  Iitproving  Consumer  Prices."  It  suggested  regulating 
the  system  of  consumer  prices,  bringing  prices  of  all  objects  of  consunption 
and  services  for  the  population  closer  to  the  socially  necessary  e5^)enditures 
for  their  production.  In  particular,  in  order  to  improve  the  structure  of 
prices  and  eliminate  distortions  in  price  setting,  it  was  suggested  that 
prices  for  meat  and  dairy  products  be  increased  and  subsidies  from  the  state 
budget  for  the  laok  of  corresponderKe  between  procurement  and  retail  prices  be 
eliminated.  It  also  discussed  the  esqpediency  of  simultaneously  bringing  the 
prices  of  bread  and  flour  and  groat  items  in  line  with  the  prices  of  animal 
husb^dry  products.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  subsidy  for  housing  be 
eliminated,  havii^  increased  apartment  rent  in  the  state  housing  supply  and 
differentiated  it,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  housing.  D.  M. 
Kazakevich's  article  substantiated  the  possibility  of  increasing  retail  prices 
and  apartment  rent  without  reducing  the  real  incomes  of  most  of  the 
population,  through  using  the  released  subsidy  funds  for  increasing  wages, 
pensions  and  stipends  and  for  rendering  material  assistance  through  local 
soviets  to  families  with  mar^  children  and  a  low  per  capita  income  for  payment 
for  housing.  In  the  author's  opinion,  all  these  measures  would  contribute  to 
achieving  a  balance  in  the  market  for  consumer  goods  and  services  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  accelerating  socioeconomic  develcpment. 

The  article  evoked  a  great  deal  of  interest  firom  our  readers.  Some  Of  them 
sent  a  developed  presentation  of  their  cpinions  to  the  editorial  staff. 

We  shall  being  the  survey  of  the  letters  we  received  with  the  most  zealous 
objections  to  the  magazine  article.  N.  N.  Pototskiy  from  Kayerkan  in 
Krasnoyarsk  Kray,  R.  B.  Radushkevich  from  Podolsk  in  Moscow  Oblast,  and 
Engineer  T.  G.  Sakhno  from  Dnepropetrovsk  write  about  the  possibility  of 
ne^tive  social  consequences,  speculative  growth  of  prices  and  violations  of 
principles  of  social  justice. 
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"Increasing  the  prices  of  food  products — ^with  their  stable  and  low  level 
throughout  almost  all  of  postwar  history,  of  vrtiich  we  have  been  justifiably 
proud — will  cause  objections  from  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pcpalation 
and  loud  applause  from  our  enemies  abroad,"  thinks  R.  B.  Radushkevich. 

T.  G.  Sakhno  sympathized  by  R.  B.  Radushkevich ' s  misgivings.  "Yes,  of 
course,"  he  writes,  "this  barbarian  attitude  toward  bread  is  an  ugly 
manifestation  of  our  life.  But  vhy  must  everyone  suffer  because  of  individual 
people?  Along  With  the  increase  in  the  prices  for  food  products  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  meals  in  dining  rooms,  including  in  student  dining 
rooms.  But  what  kind  of  an  increase  in  stipends  can  the  students  count  on 
then?  And  it  is  not  just  the  prices  themselves  that  are  to  blame  for  the  fact 
that  many  judge  the  value  of  the  commodity  according  to  its  price,  but 
esqjenses  of  education;  it  is  not  on  the  proper  level  here,  but  this  requires  a 
separate  discussion." 

Ihe  aforementioned  readers  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  another  way  of  bringing 
production  outlays  and  retail  prices  closer  together — reducing  production 
outlays.  In  the  opinion  of  N.  I.  Pototskiy,  increasing  retail  prices  can  lead 
to  a  situation  viiere  various  organizations  involved  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
needs  for  food,  "will  completely  step  catching  mice."  It  is  necessary  to  make 
everyone  work  better,  plan  skillfully,  invent  and  lead,  and  then  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  increase  prices.  Increasing  prices  will  open  vp  the  way  for 
unscrupulous  executives  vho  increase  espenditures  on  production — adds  T.  G. 
SaWino.  We  must  not  encourage  inefficiency — ^this  is  how  R.  B.  Radushkevich 
sums  it  all  ip. 

This  argument — ^that  it  is  necessary  to  ijse  other  measures  to  bring  production 
outlays  and  prices  closer  together — is  actively  used  by  another  group  of 
readers  vho  in  principle  approve  of  the  statement  of  the  problem  in  the 
article  ly  D.  M.  Kazakevich,  but  make  critical  remarks  about  it.  They  include 
the  engineers  A.  A.  Danilov  from  Leningrad  and  N.  N.  Ivanov  from  Moscow,  a 
professor  of  the  Kabarovsk  Faculty  of  the  All-Union  Legal  Correspondence 
Institute,  Yu.  V.  Kachanovskiy,  Cartdidate  of  Economic  Sciences  V.  B.  Kuzmichev 
from  Moscow,  and  a  junior  scientific  associate  from  Novosibirsk,  K.  V. 
Ogryzko,  r 

A.  A.  Danilov  agrees  with  the  words  of  D.  M.  Kazakevich  concerning  the  need  to 
reduce  outlays  and  increase  production,  and  he  thinks  this  is  the  main  and 
perhaps  even  the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem.  His  idea  is  taken  ip  by  V. 

B.  Kuzmichev;  "The  actually  existing  expenditures  on  the  production  of 
certain  kinds  of  food  products  are  formed  under  conditions  of  unjustifiably 
low  effectiveness  of  agricultural  production,  transportation,  storage  and 
processing  of  these  products,  with  large  losses  in  various  stages  of  their 
life  cycle.  These  e>penditures  cannot  be  considered  socially  necessary. " 

"The  disparity  between  the  effective  demand  of  the  population  and  the  mass  of 
consumer  goods  that  are  produced  vihich  has  been  formed  over  the  years,"  writes 
N.  N.  Iv^ov,  "is  brou^t  about  the  inadequate  mass  of  consumer  goods  produced 
by  industry.  If  balance  of  supply  and  demand  leads  to  a  reduction  of  the 
effective  demand  of  the  population  for  meat,  dairy  and  bread  products,  this 
balance  is  not  vhat  we  need." 
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In  the  words  of  K.  V.  Ogryzko,  the  idea  of  increasing  prices  for  bread 
ei^resses  the  alarm  and  concern  of  broad  segments  Of  the  population  with  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  bread  and  other  necessities.  The  author  Of 
this  letter  comopares  two  methods  of  increasing  real  incomes:  reducing  prices 
with  stable  wages  and  increasing  wages  with  constant  prices.  The  first 
method,  in  his  opinion,  is  better,  since  the  prices  will  be  reduced  only  in 
places  where  labor  productivity  has  increased.  Then  there  will  be  more 
interest  in  practical  measures  for  reducing  e5q)enditures,  including  for 
necessities.  Because  of  the  educational  role  of  the  ruble,  pecple  will  have  a 
unique  new  sense — a  sense  of  the  price.  Public  opinion  should  be  the  main 
regulator,  the  main  judge  of  consumer  pric^ — ^thinks  the  author.  C3iarinels 
will  be  created  for  the  influence  of  public  opinion  on  consumer  prices  and  a 
mechanism  will  be  created  vhich  will  provide  for  a  link  between  public  opinion 
and  the  regulation  of  consumer  prices.  The  possibility  of  such  a  mechanism 
was  prepared  for  the  developnent  of  modem  means  of  information  equipment. 

Yu.  V.  Kachanovskiy  finds  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  article  interesting.  In  the 
economic  aspect  the  statement  of  the  problem  is  logical  and  well-grounded. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  the  social  side  of  this  problem  into  aocouhtr. 
The  e3q)erience  of  foreign  socialist  coiontries  cannot  be  mechanically 
transferred  to  our  conditions.  During  the  decades  of  stable  low  prices  for 
necessities  em  immense  sociopsychological  inertia  has  grown  up.  It  is 
possible  to  calculate  theoretically  the  amount  and  distribution  of  subsidies, 
but  to  do  this  in  practice  so  that  it  does  not  infringe  on  anyone's  interests 
is  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Even  the  smallest  infringement  on  an^xx^'s 
interests  will  give  rise  to  satisfaction.  One  must  be  extremely  careful  in 
these  matters. 

Candidate  of  Economic  Sciences  L.  V.  Skulskaya  (Scientific  Research  Institute 
of  Price  Setting,  Moscow)  gives  interesting  results  from  her  calculations 
concerning  the  proportion  of  subsidies  or  food  products  in  the  net  income  of 
the  food  industry  and  light  industry:  in  1965  it  was  6  percent,  1970--27 
percent,  1980 — 35  percent,  and  1983 — 63  perc^ent.  By  1990  it  Could  increase  to 
87  percent,  and  the  year  2000  the  entire  net  income  of  this  branch  could  go 
to  cover  subsidies.  Consequently,  the  appearance  and  growth  of  subsidies 
essentially  narrows  the  usual  possibilities  of  accruraulation,  production  and 
consumption  of  food  products. 

Because  of  the  limitedness  of  meat  resources  and  its  varying  degrees  of 
availability  for  acquisition  for  consumers,  the  subsidy  on  meat  has  x^e^ened 
the  possibility  of  regulating  wages  in  terms  of  the  quantity  ^d  quality  of 
labor.  In  essence,  the  sid)sidy  leads  to  leveling,  but-d  special  kind  of 
leveling — depending  on  the  access  to  food  products,/  According  to  the 
calculations  of  L.  V.  Skulskaya,  funcis  from  subsidies  a^e  greater  a  factor 
of  2.5  for  every  resident  of  Leningrad  than  they  are  for  every  resident  of 
Balashov. 

Still  L.  V.  Skulskaya  does  not  consider  it  correct  to  refrain  from  subsidies. 
It  is  not  clear  how  best  to  compensate  various  categories  of  the  pCpulation 
for  the  higher  prices.  The  quality  of  the  food  products,  for  example,  of 
meat,  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  line  with  world  standards.  Ah  increase  in 
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profit  from  meat  and  dairy  enterprises  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  state  subsidies.  Instead  of  abolidiing  subsidies  it  is  suggested 
that  they  be  reduced  to  the  optimal  level  and  their  payment  be  shifted  from 
the  stage  of  raw  material  to  the  stage  of  the  prepared  product,  that 
accounting  and  control  over  the  utilization  of  state  funds  be  strengthened, 
that  planning  of  procurements  of  livestock  be  inproved,  that  the  new 
technology  for  removing  the  protein  from  milk  developed  by  the  All-Union 
Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Coitprehensive  Utilization  of  Dairy  Raw 
Ifeterial  of  the  USSR  Gosagroprom  be  introduced. 

The  next  group  of  readers  fully  supports  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  suggestions. 
These  letters  and  articles  were  sent  by  Engineers  V.  M.  Belyakov  from 
Novosibirsk,  V.  V.  Bondarenko  from  Volgograd,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences  B.  M. 
Grinchel  from  Leningrad,  candidate  of  economic  sciences  M.  V.  Timyashevskaya 
from  Novoisibirsk  and  S.  V.  Fedosov  f ram  Odessa. 

"How  long, ’'  asks  the  father  of  six  dhildreri,  V.  V.  Bondarenko,  "can  we  put  up 
with  this  ^siirdity—sihsidies?  They  break  down  the  entire  economic 
mechanism,  impede  the  productive  force,  and  give  rise  to  antistimuli, 
consumerism  and  so  forth.  Any  student  knows  that  stibsidies  are  produced  by 
tte  people  themselves  and  the  state  only  distributes  them.  But  here  is  the 
injustice:  for  instance,  those  vho  have  no  housing  pay  subsidies  for  those 
vho  have  it.  Subsidies  are  an  chject  of  ridicule  and  clear  injvjstice. 

"Fellies  with  many  children  deserve  special  attention.  People  without 
chili^en  are  protected  by  other  people's  children  who  serve  in  the  army.  A 
pension  from  other  people's  children  is  something  like  a  subsidy.  But  if  one 
were  to  consistently  follow  the  idea  of  eliminating  subsidies,  one  would  ccme 
■to  the  conclusion  that  there  ^ould  be  a  significant  redistribution  of  income 
in  favor  of  people  with  many  children  and  at  the  expense  of  those  vho  have 
none. 

"If  science  proceeds  not  from  fact,  but  from  a  prejudiced  opinion,  it  is  a 
part  Of  •ihe  falsehood.  The  fight  against  falsehood  in  any  of  its  varieties 
should  be  conducted  to  'the  very  end." 

S.  V.  Fedosov  supports  the  publication  of  the  article  by  D.  M.  Kasakevich. 
"in  our  country,"  he  wri'tes,  "ccramodi'ly^  and  mone'tary  relations  are  maintained 
and  one  cannot  foresee  •that  they  will  die  out  in  the  near  fu'ture.  There  is  a 
law  of  'value  and  there  should  be  no  branches  that  are  planned  to  operate  at  a 
loss  ip  material  production.  One  should  add  to  vhat  has  been  said  that  low 
prices  lead  to  irrational  consunption  of  a  number  of  hi^-calorie  products, 
vitoch  is  harmful  to  people's  health. 

"Is  it  possible  to  make  prices  stable  and  flexible  at  the  same  time?  No, 
iml^s  you  want  to  play  a  word  game.  Iherefore  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  a 
policy  not  Of  stabilization  of  low  prices,  but  of  increasing  labor 
productivity  and  wages.  Then  the  growth  of  wages  will  outstrip  ■the 
insignificant  adjustment  of  prices  that  takes  place  from  time  to  time." 

V.  M.  Belyakov  totally  and  completely  agrees  with  the  article  by  D.  M. 
Khzakeyich.  He  writes:  "Low  retail  prices  ■that  do  not  correspond  to 
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prcxiuction  outlays  for  many  food  products  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  negative 
phenomena.  One  of  the  most  widespread  of  them  is  for  some  reason  not 
mentioned  eitl^r  in  the  article  or  in  other  materials  devoted  to  this  subject. 
I  have  in  mind  mass  purchases  in  cities  with  more  or  less  adequate  supply  of 
meat  products  and  other  food  products  of  these  cortimodities  at  retail  prices  by 
the  population  of  places  vhere  the  trade  in  them  is  inadequate  or  does  not 
exist.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish  that  a  significant  proportion, 
if  not  the  majority  of  the  population  of  cities  and,  which  is  especially 
paradoxical,  the  villages  of  Vladimir,  Yaroslav,  Kalinin,  Tula,  Smolyensk, 
Kaluga,  I^azan  and  other  oblasts  by  their  meat  products  in  Moscow.  This 
forces  the  state  to  make  immense  expenditures  on  delivering  foodstuffs  to 
Moscow,  Leningrad  and  several  other  centers  so  that  within  a  couple  of  days  it 
will  be  shipped  back,  frequently  to  the  place  Thhere  it  was  produced. 

"This  phenomenon  has  several  negative  consequences.  The  possibility  of 
purchasing  meat  and  dairy  products  at  an  inejpensive  price  does  not  stimulate 
their  production  by  rural  population  for  their  own  consumption.  Labor 
resources  are  diverted  for  trips  for  foodstuffs,  time  is  spent  waiting  in 
line,  and  so  forth.  Transportation  is  overloaded  with  extra  shipments  of 
products  and  passengers.  Some  of  the  state  funds  are  redistributed  in  favor 
of  population  vho  have  the  opportunity  to  puurhase  products  that  are  in  short 
supply  at  retail  prices.  All  this  artificially  raises  the  standard  of  living 
of  a  considerable  number  of  residents  of  the  European  part  of  the  country  and 
reduces  it  in  certain  other  areas,  particularly  Siberia,  vhere  some  of  the 
population  purchases  meat  products  at  cooperative  trade  prices. 

"The  question  raised  in  the  article  by  D.  M.  Kazakevich  is  not  an  easy  One, 
but  it  must  be  solved  while  extensively  explaining  its  essence  to  the 
workers." 

CXJPYKEGHT;  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986  /rx 
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PRICES  AND  SUBSIDIES  DISCUSSED  fURIHER 

Novosibirsk  EF3DNCMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  PRCWSILENNOGO  FROIZVDDSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  143-146 

[Article  by  B.  M.  Grinchel,  Dr  of  Economic  Sciences,  Institute  of 
Socioeconomic  Problems  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  (Leningrad) :  "Prices 
and  Cicsipensations"] 

[Tesct]  The  article  by  D.  M.  Kazakevich  will  undoubtedly  elicit  responses, 
^ssibly  certain  of  them  will  be  negative  since  we  do  not  always  public 
interest  in  first  place  and  sometimes  we  prefer  immediate  adv^tages  to 
^eater  results  in  the  future.  I  personally  think  the  article  is  timely  and 
interesting  and  the  author's  suggestions  are  scientifically  substantiated.  I 
fully  share  the  author's  opinion  concerning  the  espediency  of  bringing  prices 
for  food  products  and  payment  for  housing  in  line  with  socially  necessary 
ejpenditures. 

Indeed,  prices  of  food  products  have  long  failed  to  reimburse  social 
eipenditures  on  their  production,  storage,  transportation  and  sales.  The  more 
products  that  are  produced,  the  more  housing  that  is  constructed,  the  greater 
the  load  on  the  state  budget  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  subsidies  for  these 
purposes.  According  to  our  calculations,  ip  to  15  percent  of  the  increase  in 
the  national  income  goes  for  subsidies  for  food  and  housing.  These  funds 
could  be  used  for  increasing  wages  in  connection  with  the  increase  in  labor 
productivity  or  increasing  public  consuiiption  funds.  A  paradox  appears:  vben 
offering,  for  example,  a  trade  union  pass  with  a  r^ate,  many  factors  are 
t^en  into  account:  the  quality  of  the  labor  of  the  worker,  his  material 
situation,  health,  family  composition  and  so  forth.  Ifere  it  is  cilso  necessary 
to  take  into  account  that  the  passes  are  not  given  to  every  worker  and  not 
every  year,  and  a  subsicfy  amounts  to  from  30  to  100  rubles.  At  the  same  time 
every  mamber  of  the  society,  regardless  of  his  contribution  to  the  develcpment 
of  public  production  and  other  factors,  is  granted  a  subsic^  for  food  products 
by  the  state  in  an  amount  of  145  rubles  per  year  or  310  rubles  per  one  worker. 
Ihese  are  the  average  figures,  but  in  fact  these  subsidies  are  considerably 
higher  for  those  people  vdio  have  access  to  freer  acquisition  of  high-quality 
food  products  that  are  in  short  sipply  and  consume  more  than  the  average  per 
resident  in  the  country.  These  are  not  only  honored  people  vhom  the  society 
grants  special  privileges.  Under  the  cover  of  order  tables  and  other  forms  of 
trade  in  products  that  are  in  short  supply,  many  pecple  vho  do  not  have  the 
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moral  ri^t  to  special  si^ly  and  are  not  among  the  people  with  low  income  are 
given  priority  in  the  acquisition  of  the  hi^iest-quality  products. 

For  about  20  years  now  the  show  windows  of  our  stores  have  not  reflected  the 
essence  of  the  country's  food  problem.  The  level  of  nutrition  for  the 
pcpulatiOTi  is  not  as  low  as  one  mi^t  think  from  the  availability  of  goods  in 
the  stores.  There  are  a  multitude  of  channels  for  satisfying  the  needs  of 
people  for  food  products—we  have  no  hungry  or  starving  people,  and  for  many 
people  the  fi^t  against  overwei^t  and  the  custom  of  over^ting  at  the  table 
has  became  crucial.  Uiis  pertains  to  all  regions  of  the  country,  including 
those  vftiere  there  is  norming  of  meat  and  animal  fat.  It  turns  out  that  the 
availability  of  products  in  stores  is  not  equal  to  the  actual  level  of 
nutrition  of  the  population,  although  foreign  guests  judge  the  well-being  of 
the  Soviet  people  from  the  abundance  of  goods  in  the  food  stores.  The  poor 
selection  on  the  counters  of  our  stores  is  \3sed  hostile  propa^nda  for  its 
own  political  ends. 

Prices  of  food  products  that  are  reduced  by  half  and  more  lead  to  inefficient 
consumption,  and  frequently  also  to  losses  of  many  products.  We  do  not  store 
them  carefully,  either  in  the  bases  and  war^ouses  or  at  home.  Do  we  always 
take  good  care  and  fully  use  the  potatoes,  vegetables  mid  bread  that  we  buy? 
We  are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  many  products  go  to  waste.  Ifery  families, 
especially  young  ones,  have  gone  over  to  "delicatessen  nutrition" — Abased  on 
sandwiches,  eg^,  coffee  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  time  is  more  costly  than  these 
products,  and  one  can  do  without  sovp,  cereal  and  vegetables!  But  vhat  does 
our  public  catering  offer?  In  spite  of  the  i^ortage  of  meat  products  in  the 
countiy,  dining  rocams,  cafes  and  restaurants  try  from  early  morning  to  feed  us 
meat  in  various  variants — this  gives  them  good  sales  indicators  with  low 
la±)or-intensiveness  for  processing  the  products.  Inesqjensive  and  tasty 
dishes,  even  in  the  summer  and  autumn  when  there  are  many  fruits  and 
vegetables,  are  difficult  to  find  in  public  catering,  vhich  does  not  bother  us 
very  much  since  the  level  of  well-being  of  the  population  is  rising.  State 
subsidies  go  for  beefsteaks,  which  are  sold  in  restaurants  and  cafes. 
Families  with  low  income  levels  do  not  go  to  them  preferring  to  eat  in 
workers'  dining  rooms  and  at  home. 

Ihe  problOT  of  improving  retail  prices  is  important  for  thie  entire  mechanism 
for  managing  the  national  econorty.  By  bringing  these  prices  closer  to  the 
socially  necessary  level  of  espenditures  for  the  production  of  food  products, 
one  can  essentially  raise  the  level  of  balance  and  proportionality  of  the 
economy,  improve  the  utilization  of  products,  introduce  a  regimen  of  economy 
into  each  family,  and  teach  everyone  methods  of  efficient  heme  management  and 
balanced  nutrition. 

■^e  question  of  compensating  the  population  when  conducting  measures  for 
improving  resale  prices  for  food  products,  apartment  rates  and  so  forth 
requires  a  profoundly  differentiated  approach.  Families  with  low  incomes, 
families  with  many  children,  stud^ts  and  pensioners  with  low  pensions  need 
full  compensation  based  on  the  scientifically  substantiated  minimum  norms  for 
the  cansunption  of  food  products  for  vhich  the  prices  will  be  increased.  With 
respect  to  compensation  for  increasing  the  payment  for  housing,  I  fully  agr^ 
with  D.  M.  Kazakevich's  suggestion;  to  give  compensation  to  specific  families 
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for  a  particular  period  of  time  out  of  the  special  funds  of  the  rayon  sc^iets, 
depending  on  the  increase  in  actual  expenses  for  housing,  but  within  the 
limits  of  the  norms  established  for  housing.  Coirpei^ation  for  highly  paid 
worlcons  anti  pensioners  with  a  hi^  level  of  their  pension  can  be  eiM^  in  the 
form  of  monetary  increments  or  can  be  provided  through  reducing  xidiolesale 
prices  for  industrial  goods  that  are  in  daily  demand  (ly  reducii^  the  tiirnwer 
tax)  for  those  grotps  of  items  vtich  are  produced  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 
In  this  case,  in  addition  to  condensation,  one  will  achieve  the  effect  of 
stimulating  tiie  ldemand  for  goods  for  which  industry  can  ejqiand  the  volxime  of 
production  (clothing,  footwear,  watches/  refrigerators,  television  s6ts, 
radios  and  so  forto) . 

Ihere  are  itiany  variants  of  solutions  here  and  they  must  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  public  interests  and  the  observance  of  the  principle  of  social 
justice  toward  all  segments  of  the  population  vho  are  working  honorably  and 
have  incomes  proportional  to  their  labor  contribution.  The  preparation  and 
implementation  of  the  proposed  refora  of  retail  prices  is  an  important 
socioecorvxnic  and  political  measure. 

CX)PYRIGEir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva”,  1986 
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DIFEEKENTIAriON  OF  APARIMENT  RENT  SUGGESTED 

Novosibirsk  EK3NCMIKA  I  OEGANIZMSIYA  PRCjVKSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVDDSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  146-148 

[Article  by  M.  V.  Tiinyashevskaya,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  Siberian 
Zonal  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Standard  and  Experimental  Planning  of 
Residential  and  Public  Buildings  (Novosibiri^) :  "On  Differentiated  i^jartment 
Rent"] 

[Text]  The  political  report  of  the  CPSU  Central  Coaoranittee  to  the  27th  Party 
Coi^ess  discusses  the  need  for  strict  and  unwavering  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  social  justice,  including  in  the  area  of  wages;  "When  a  good 
worker  and  an  indifferent  vrorker  are  paid  the  same,  this  is  a  gross  violation 
of  our  principles."  Ey  analogy  with  these  words  one  can  say  that  vhen  a  well- 
arranged  full-scale  spatious  apartment  located  in  a  central  part  of  the  city 
costs  -toe  same  as  a  crowded  apartment  with  a  low  ceiling,  with  a  combined  bath 
and  toilet,  vhich  is  located  in  a  remote  region  with  difficult  trani^rtation 
access — ^this  is  also  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  social  justice.  Just  as 
wages  should  depend  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labor,  so  apartment  rent 
should  correspond  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  apartment. 

Ihe  progressively  growing  deviation  of  the  level  of  apartment  rent  from  the 
level  of  socially  necessary  ejpenditures  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
apartments  must  not  continue  for  decades,  for  it  does  not  correspond  to  the 
principles  of  maximum  effectiveness  of  socialist  management,  apartment  rent 
amounts  to  an  average  of  2-3  percent  of  the  earnings,  while  in  developed 
foreign  countries  it  is  a  minimum  of  25  percent.  Under  these  conditions  is  it 
realistically  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  apartments  to  the  level 
of  world  standards?  After  all,  with  such  a  low  level  of  apartment  rent  there 
is  no  regular  income  of  funds  even  for  repair  or  reconstruction  of  housing  or 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  housing  fund  at  the  prcper  level  of  repair. 

It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  turn  over  the  surplus  dwelling  space  that 
appears  vhen  the  family  changes  to  private  individuals  rather  than  the  state. 
Members  of  the  cooperative  pay  ccnpletely  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  their  own  apartments  and  they  pay  only  partially  for  state  apartments. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  differentation  in  apartment  rent  depending  on  the 
quality  of  apartments,  the  state  subsidies  are  considerably  greater  for  those 
vho  have  large  apartm^ts  with  a  hi^ier  level  of  conveniences.  Ihe  result  of 
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this  is  the  incarease  in  differentiation  and  the  provision  of  housing. 

In  our  opinion,  the  payment  for  the  apartment  ^ould  be  made  not  only  for  the 
living  space,  but  for  the  general  area  of  the  apartment.  The  residents 
themselves  do  not  take  into  account  the  area  of  subsidiary  premises  that  are 
not  vitally  important  to  them.  The  rate  for  1  square  meter  of  general 
dwelling  space  in  an  apartment  is  to  be  differentiated  depending  on  the  amount 
of  wages  of  the  responsible  apartment  holder.  The  restoration  of  a 
differentiated  apartment  rent  per  1  square  meter  of  general  space  in  the 
apartment  best  provides  for  the  socially  just  ratio  between  incomes  and 
apartment  rent  in  various  groups  of  the  population  (see  table) . 

Table — ^Proposed  Qiange  in  Payment  for  1  Square  Meter 
of  General  S^ce  in  ipartment.  Depending  on  Income 
of  the  Responsible  ipaitment  Holder 

Amounts  of  Payment  for  1  Square 

Income.  Rubles  _  Meter  of  Apartment .  Kopecks 

Up  to  100 
101-200 
201-300 
301-500 
501  and  more 

Ihe  apartment  rent  should  be  differentiated  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
apartment.  It  is  suggested  that  the  basis  of  calculation  be  15  specific 
parameters  that  characterize  the  quality  of  an  apartment.  Ihe  standard  for  a 
modem  city  apartment  is  determined  ly  central  heating,  hot  and  cold  irunning 
water,  the  availability  of  a  bath  and  toilet  in  the  apartment,  and  in 
multistory  residentieil  buildings — garbage  chutes,  telephones,  summer  premises, 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  toward  the  north,  south,  east,  and  so  forth. 
Deviations  from  this  standard  evaluated  by  the  unit  and  failure  to  reach  the 
st^dard  quality  and,  conversely,  exceeding  the  standard  (for  example,  the 
existOTce  of  two  bathrooms  in  an  apartment)  determines  an  increase  or  a 
reduction  in  the  coefficient  of  quality. 

An  especially  coiiplicated  indicator  of  the  quality  of  the  apartment  is  its 
location  in  the  city.  We  prefer  those  regions  of  the  city  vhich  are  filled  to 
the  greate^  degree  with  facilities  for  cultural  and  domestic  service  (KBO) . 
Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  one  use  as  a  standard  a  peripheral  region  of 
the  city  with  35-40-minute  transportation  access,  which  is  compr^ensibly 
built  up,  that  is,  provided  with  a  sufficiently  conplete  set  of  KBO 
institutions.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  city  (or 
any  other  urban  population  area)  be  differentiated  again  into  five  zones  (a 
total  of  six)  that  differ  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  provision  of  KBO 
institutions,  taking  into  account  the  transportation  access  to  the  center  of 
■toe  ci'ty.  It  is  obvious  ■that  toe  existing  adminis^trative  division  of  toe  ci^ty 
mto  rayons  is  unacceptable  in  tois  case  since  it  does  not  coincide  wito  toe 
quality  of  living. 


16.5 
18.0 
20.0 

22.5 
25.0 
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One  more  indicator  is  suggested  to  be  introduced  into  the  system  for 
evaluating  the  quality  of  the  apartment:  the  density  of  the  population  of  the 
apartment.  In  order  to  evaluate  the  apartment  from  these  positions,  the 
corresponding  raising  and  lowering  coefficients  are  introduced,  and  as  a 
standard  one  lases  the  conditions  in  vAiich  the  number  of  ixxmis  in  the  apartment 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  people  living  in  it.  A  differentiated  evaluation  of 
the  indicator  of  density  of  dwelling  can  be  the  economic  lever  that  regulates 
the  distribution  of  apartments.  Dense  dwelling  turns  out  to  be 
disadvantageous,  since  it  leads  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  apartment 
rent.  Ihe  fact  that  it  is  socially  disadvantageous  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  it  is  practiced  for  there  is  no  effective  evalixation  for  it. 

More  detailed  evaluations  of  the  quality  of  apartments  and  the  corresponding 
methods  have  been  developed  in  the  SibZNIEP  Institute  (Novosibirsk) . 

COPYKEGETr:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka”,  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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SEECIAUZATICXJ  INVOLVES  UPDATING  CAPITAL 

Novcjsibirsk  EHONCMIKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  F!RMirSHLENNCX30  FiRDIZVODSTVA  (EHD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  149-151 

[Article  by  V.  A.  Kalnykov,  chief  of  the  technical  department  of  the  oblast 
Stro^hank  office  (Kurgan) :  "l^xSating  Capital — The  Path  to  Specialization"] 

[Text]  The  branches  must  inform  the  enterprises  of  the  control  figures  for 
technical  reequipment  for  the  five-year  plan  with  a  breakdown  for  the  various 
years.  But  today,  as  a  rule,  the  control  ficpjres  are  not  stable,  they  change 
in  the  annual  assignments,  and  frequently  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
capacities  or  replacing  the  renewal  of  certain  capacities  with  others.  The 
Katayskiy  Puirps  Plant  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Chemical  Machine  Building  in  our 
oblast  had  no  breakdown  at  all  of  the  control  figures  for  the  years  of  the 
11th  Five-Year  Plan.  The  Kurgansintez  Carabine  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the 
Medical  Industry  received  control  figures  for  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan  vhich  in 
terms  of  the  increase  in  capacities  never  once  coincided  with  the  annual 
assignments.  Molmashstrqy  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Li^t  and  the  Food  Industry 
annually  assigns  to  the  Dolmatov  Plant  frcm  50  to  70  percent  of  the  volume  of 
the  capital  investments  that  are  determined  by  the  control  figures.  The 
Kurgan  Plant  for  Wheeled  Tow  Vehicles  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Automotive 
Industry,  according  to  the  control  figures  for  the  5-year  period  and  the  plan 
for  technical  reequipment  for  1985  developed  for  the  enterprise,  was  to  have 
increased  capacities  for  producing  spare  parts.  But  the  ministry  set  for  the 
plant  an  increase  in  the  capacities  for  producing  sheet  steel  through 
technical  reequipment,  without  backing  up  the  assignment  with  funds  for 
smelting  equipment,  and  thus  it  predetermined  the  failure  to  fulfill  the 
assignment  ahead  of  time. 

The  examples  that  have  been  given  confirm  the  difficulties  with  purposive  and 
comprehensive  updating  of  the  enterprises'  fixed  capital.  As  a  rule,  new 
technological  equipment  and  complicated  automated  lines,  which  can 
significantly  exceed  the  level  of  producticmi,  must  be  ordered  2-3  years  before 
the  established  delivery  times.  Additionally,  the  instability  of  the  control 
figures  for  the  5-year  period  leads  to  a  formulaic  approach  vAien  drawing  up 
the  plans  for  technical  reequipment  since  the  enterprises  have  no  confidence 
that  their  orders  for  material-technical  and  financial  resources  will  be 
satisfied  and  that  the  ministries  will  give  them  precisely  those  tasks  that 
were  earmarked  by  the  5-year  assignments. 
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It  also  sometimes  happens  that  technical  reequipment  is  used  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  projected  level  by  those  enterprises  which  for  a  number  of 
reasons  were  accepted  for  operation  before  th^  were  completely  ready. 

Historically  it  has  turned  out  that  concentration  at  industrial  enterprises  of 
our  country  has  been  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  universal  production.  The 
enterprises  have  been  overgrown  with  casting,  forge-stamping,  galvanizing, 
metallurgical  and  auxiliary  productions.  These  productions,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  fully  loaded.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  casting  production.  At  two 
of  the  three  plants  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  the  Automotive  Industry  that  are 
located  on  toe  territory  of  Kurgan  Oblast  there  are  casting  shops,  one  of 
toich  is  being  reconstructed  at  toe  present  time  and  toe  e3q)ansion  of  toe 
other  vras  completed  in  1982.  At  toe  Kxu^ganaritOchiinmash  Association  and  the 
Katayskiy  Pump  Plant  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Oiemical  Ifechine  Building,  there 
are  also  casting  toops.  Industrial  enterprises  of  other  ministries  located  on 
the  territory  of  the  oblast  also  have  their  own  casting  productions. 

The  picture  is  toe  same  for  forged  productions:  practically  all  machine 
building  enterprises  of  the  oblasts  have  either  forge  toops  or  forge  sections, 
and  so  forth.  Highly  productive  equipment  is  utilized  here  with  toe 
coefficient  of  shift  work  of  less  than  1.  Thi:is  the  forge  toop  at  the  Kurgan 
Plant  for  Wheeled  Tow  Vtoicles  uses  only  24  percent  of  its  planned  capacity. 
At  toe  Shuchanskiy  Plant  for  Firefighting  Machine  Building  of  the  USSR 
Ministry  of  Construction,  Road  arKi  Iftanicipal  Machine  building  toe  level  of 
cooperation  of  production  (toe  proportion  of  toe  value  of  blank  pieces  and 
semimanufactured  products  obtained  from  outside  in  the  production  cost  of  the 
product)  is  8  percent,  that  is,  they  manufacture  practically  all  of  their  own 
parts. 

This  kind  of  concentration  of  production,  as  a  rule,  does  not  lead  to 
utilizing  toe  advcoitages  of  socicilist  enterprises  and  does  not  provide  for  the 
corresponding  savings  on  labor  and  production,  and  even  conversely,  it  retards 
the  possibilities  of  applying  effective  technical  equipment  and  progressive 
technological  processes.  Yet  toe  conditions  of  socialist  management  make  it 
possible  to  carry  out  concentration  of  production  on  the  basis  of  elimination 
of  small  universal  productions  and  concentration  of  toe  output  of  toe  same 
kinds  of  products  at  specialized  enterprises  that  are  equipped  with  highly 
effective  modem  technical  equipment. 

It  would  be  expedient  to  solve  this  problem  on  the  basis  of  reconstruction  and 
technical  reequipment  v^ich,  under  toe  12th  Five-Year  Plan,  according  to  the 
decision  of  toe  27to  CPSU  Congress,  comprise  toe  basic  direction  for  toe 
utilization  of  capital  investments. 

But  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  each  oblast  or  kray  there  are  two  or  three 
^d  frequently  at  leeist  one  enterprise  of  one  branch  or  another.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  iis  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  questions  of  concentration  and 
^jecialization  of  production  within  the  boundaries  of  economic  regions.  Thus 
toe  Ural  economic  region,  in  addition  to  Kurgan  Oblast,  includes  Orenbtug, 
Perm,  Sverdlovsk  and  Chelyabinsk  oblasts,  and  also  toe  Bashkir  and  Udmurt 
autonomous  republics. 
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Transforming  small-series  and  individual  production  into  mass,  large-series 
production  through  consolidating  batches  of  items  and  concentrating  their 
output  in  specialized  enterprises  will  make  it  possible  to  apply  highly 
productive  technical  equiproeht,  to  increase  the  return  from  the  utilization  of 
costly  technological  equipment,  to  obtain  not  a  conventional  reduction  of  the 
ramiber  of  industrial  production  personnel,  but  a  reduction  of  real  work 
positions,  and  to  send  the  released  workers  to  other  sections  of  production. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  list  of  products  that  are  produced  by 
the  existing  productions  and  reorient  them  toward  the  output  of  narrowly 
specialized  products.  The  existing  production  facilities,  when  they  are 
reequipped  should  "be  started"  with  highly  productive  automated  lines, 
robotized  complexes  and  other  effective  equipment  intended  for  producing 
products  that  are  all  the  same. 

As  a  result  of  conprehensive  technical  reequipment  of  enterprises,  the 
elimination  of  small  productions  and  the  deepening  of  specialization, 
considerable  capital  investments  will  be  released  and  then  they  will  be 
applied  more  effectively. 

OOPYKEGETT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmlka  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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EETRDLEUM,  GftS  INDUSTRY  ORGaNIZATICH  CHANGES 


Novosibirsk  EIOICMIKA  I  ORGftNIZATSIYA  ERDMYSHIENNOGO  EROIZVODSTVA  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  152-154 

[Article  by  A.  A.  Rozorezov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  sector  chief  of 
the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of  Organization,  Management  and 
Economics  of  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Industry  (Moscow)  and  S.  P.  Volyar,  sector 
chief  of  the  branch  of  the  All-Union  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Organization,  Management  and  Economics  of  the  Petroleim  and  Gas  Industry 
(Ivano-Frankovsk) :  "The  Petroletim  and  Gas  Industry:  Both  Unifying  and 
Breaking  l^"] 

[Text]  ihe  question  raised  in  the  article  by  L.  N.  Shadrin  [Footnote  1]  seems 
extremely  timely,  but  the  suggestion  concerning  coiribining  the  petroleum  and 
^s  industry  does  not  look  perfect.  Combining  two  fuel  and  energy  branches 
into  one  will  not  make  it  possible  to  solve  all  problems  completely, 
particularly  to  eliminate  the  negative  influence  of  "giantism"  on  the 
effectiveness  of  management.  What  ^ould  be  done? 

let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  structure  of  production  is  taking  ^ape  under 
the  influence  of  collectivization  of  labor. 

^storically,  three  kinds  of  production  have  taken  form  in  petroleum  and  gas 
industry  activity:  the  construction  of  wells,  the  working  of  petroleum  and 
gas  deposits,  and  the  building  up  of  the  latter.  Each  of  these  three 
productions  is  based  on  different  technologies,  more  specif ic^ly  drilling, 
extracting  petroleum  and  gas,  and  civil  construction,  vhich  are  carried  out  by 
various  means  of  labor  (drilling  installations,  petroleum  and  gas  wells,  and 
construction  and  installation  equipment)  and  qualifications  of  the  workers 
(drillers,  extraction  workers,  builders) .  Each  of  these  productions  also  has 
its  own  economic  basis  of  individual  functioning,  and  its  own  balance  for 
economic  activity.  As  concerns  the  forms  of  organization  of  petroleum  and  gas 
activity,  its  development  should  not  stand  in  contradiction  to  the  production 
structure.  If  further  division  of  public  production  requires  a  high  level  of 
its  concentration,  it  should  be  accompanied  I:y  a  deepening  of  specialization. 

At  one  time,  following  these  principles,  the  ministry  of  construction  of 
petroleum  and  gas  industry  enterprises  was  formed,  vdiich  made  it  possible  to 
significantly  facilitate  the  management  of  petroleiam  and  gas  industry 
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productions,  for  the  activity  of  construction  contracting  organizations  of 
petroleum  eiiKi  gas  extraction  associations  was  reduced  to  volumes  that  were 
appropriate  for  the  cost  accounting  method. 

Separating  the  gas  industry  from  the  petroleum  extraction  industry,  although 
it  did  provide  for  gaining  a  perspective  on  management,  also  lowered  the  level 
of  ^pecicdization  of  petroleum  and  gsis  industry  productions,  for  all  three  of 
the  productions  were  divided  into  two  parts:  drilling,  extraction  and  building 
vp  of  the  d^x3sits.  Moreover,  vfliile  in  drillii^  the  level  of  collectivization 
of  productions  dropped  "simply”  for  organizationally  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  two  ministries,  the  division  of  extraction  of  petroleum  and 
gas  had  an  effect  also  on  the  results  of  the  working  of  petroleum  and  gas 
d^xjsits  since  only  in  rare  cases  does  gas  appear  separately  from  petrolem. 
In  many  cases  these  hydrocarbons  are  extracted  not  only  from  the  same  deposit, 
but  also  from  the  same  well.  And  if  such  a  well  is  on  the  books  of  the 
petroleum  workers,  the  "gas  elements"  are  burned,  and  if  th^  are  on  the  boolp 
of  the  gas  workers  the  "petroleum  elements"  are  burned.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  intolerable  and  kosurd  situation. 

The  root  of  the  problem,  in  our  opinion,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  industry  activity  that 
is  current  today  has  long  been  based  on  artificial  notions.  As  soon  as  field 
workers  are  given  the  goal  of  developing  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  and 
extracting  petrolexmi  and  gas  with  deep  wells,  the  petroleum  and  gas  inc^stry 
activity  should  Include  the  construction  of  these  wells.  For  the  working  of 
deposits  is  preceded  by  the  construction  of  the  wells  and  the  building  up 
these  d^x3sits. 

Ihe  force  of  the  traditional  thinking  of  certain  economists  of  the  petroled 
industry  is  such  that  they  try  to  include  the  construction  of  wells  in 
auxiliary  productions.  Yet  no  one  would  dream  of  considering  tractor 
construction  to  be  an  auxiliary  production  of  agriculture  or  housing 
construction  an  auxiliary  production  of  municipal  services. . . . 

It  is  only  under  the  influence  of  traditional  thinking  that  the  general  schema 
for  the  management  of  the  petrol  industry  has  established  the  existing  state 
of  affairs. 

Repeating  the  words  of  Amie  Fayol,  one  can  say  that  coittoining  toree 
independently  functioning  phase  productions  under  the  aegis  of  a  \inified 
specialized  management  apparatus  of  the  petroleum  and  gas  extraction 
enterprise  is  tantamount  to  biological  absurdity — "one  head  with  three 
torsoes." 

It  was  precisely  the  traditional  approaches  more  than  10  years  ago,  vhen  toe 
question  of  further  structurization  of  the  petroleum  extraction  branch  and  its 
division  into  the  petroleimi  and  gas  branches,  that  produced  this  "  triune 
organizational  formation."  All  three  productions  were  not  divided  at  the 
jimctures,  but  were  cut,  as  it  were,  ky  "vivisection." 

One  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  course  of  the  development  of  the 
national  econoaaoy  along  the  path  of  deepening  of  the  specialization  of  public 
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production  and  strengthening  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  productions  leads 
to  a  situation  vihere  the  drilling  workers,  like  the  construction  workers  in 
their  day,  are  separated  into  the  branc±i  of  construction  of  de^  wells  for  any 
special  piarpose,  for  any  client,  whether  they  be  extraction  workers, 
geologists  and  so  forth.  But  let  us  not  rush  ahead  because  it  is  still 
necessary  to  correctly  solve  the  problem  of  the  day — combining  the  developers 
of  ^troleum  and  gas  deposits  into  one  branch,  and  the  builders  of  deep  wells 
(drillers)  into  another.  Thus  we  ^all  reorient  the  activity  of  the  higher 
echelons  of  management  and  the  reduction  of  the  purview  of  productions  will 
make  it  possible  to  significantly  strengthen  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
production  associations. 

The  lack  of  production  and  economic  unity  of  drilling  and  extraction 
productions  makes  it  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  old  petroleum  and  gas 
industry  regions  of  the  country  a  whole  nirriber  of  drilling  enterprises  for 
drilling  wells  in  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  in  new  regions.  In  1985  forces 
withdrawn  from  other  regions  were  used  to  do  the  following  drilling  in 
associations:  Surgutneftegaz — 1,003,300  meters  or  34.0  percent, 
Nizhnevartovskneftegaz — 227,700  meters  or  7.0  percent,  Yuganskneftegaz — 
337,800  meters  car  10.0  percent,  and  Ncyabrskneftegaz— 1,505,900  meters  or  64.0 
percent  of  the  overall  volume  of  drilling  done  in  the  associations. 

This  form  of  organization  of  drilling  continues  to  develop  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Gas  Indi^t^  as  well.  All  drilling  organizations  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  w^ls  not  "for  themselves"  are  included  in  their  organizations 
formally,  and  their  activity  is  economically  based  on  production  relations 
with  the  client  cissociations. 


FOOTNOTE 

1.  ERD,  No  1,  1983. 

CXSPYRIGEir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prorayshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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ERDDQCT  UPDATES  REJQUIRE  (XMEEMffiNSIVE  AP!EKDACH 

Ncjvoslbir^  ETONCMIKA  I  ORSANIZATSIYA  PRai!irSHIENNOGO  PRDIZVODSTVA  (ERO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  155-157 

[Article  by  V.  I.  Btolida,  producticai  chief  of  Synthetic  Rubber  Plant  (Omsk) : 
"CJoordination  Without  I^xSating  or  l^xSatrijg  Without  Coordination?"] 

[Text]  The  work  for  reorganizing  production  and  introducing  new  technologies 
and  equipment  that  has  been  develc^jed  in  recent  years  is  iirpeded  by  the  fact 
that  so  far  the  interests  of  outside  organizations  (mainly  the  head  planning 
and  scientific  research  institutes)  prevail  over  the  interests  of  the 
enterprise.  What  do  we  have  in  mind? 

As  a  rule,  the  plan  determines  the  final  amount  of  capacity  of  the  reorganized 
facility.  But  the  enterprise,  because  of  a  number  of  reasons,  carries  out  ^e 
reorganization  in  stages,  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  head  planning 
institutes.  In  order  to  protect  its  interests  from  the  planning  agencies,  the 
enterprise  is  forced  to  enlist  associates  from  scientific  research  institutes 
and  planning  organizations  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  balance  of 
capabilities  of  the  reorganized  facility  in  one  stage  or  another  and,  of 
course,  it  must  pay  for  this  work.  Frequently  the  objecrt:iveness  of  the  new 
evaluations  of  the  capabilities  of  the  reorganized  capacities  by  planning 
agencies  and  the  ministry  can  also  fail  to  be  taken  into  account  because  of 
previous  decisions.  Thus  there  begins  another  round  of  defending  the 
interests  of  the  enterprise.  The  enterprise  is  the  active  initiator  of  this 
cycle  of  enlisting  specialists,  generating  docvraients  and  recordings  of 
investigations,  technical  conferences  and  waste  of  financial  funds.  But  is 
this  kind  of  activity  rational?  Would  it  not  be  silkier  to  include  in  -toe 
plan  itself  the  step-by-step  nature  of  its  iirplementation  with  a  determination 
of  the  amounts  of  output  of  products,  provision  of  equipment,  financial  means 
and  so  forth? 

The  next  important  aspect  is  the  quality  of  planning  of  the  reorganized 
facility.  A  miscalculation  of  the  capabilities  of  technology  or  equipment 
ends  rp  in  an  infringement  on  the  interests  of  the  enterprise  and  failure  to 
carry  out  planning  assignments.  It  would  seem  that  the  planning  institutes 
^ould  be  materially  responsible  for  such  indicators  as  failure  to  fulfill  the 
plan  for  products  sales.  Unfortunately,  the  planning  organizations  have  their 
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own  crit^ia  for  the  plan  and  this  means  that  they  have  their  own  system  of 
material  incentives  for  workers  vho  draw  tip  the  plans. 

Unc3er  the  concUtions  of  scientific  and  technical  process  and  rapidly  changing 
ideas,  the  esdsting  system  of  introducing  innovations  into  production  suffers 
from  ^^t  inertia  because  of  the  excessive  protection  on  the  part  of 
scientific  research  institutes,  the  head  planning  institute  and  the  ministry. 
For  exairple,  at  one  enterprise  that  is  under  our  ministry  but  a  part  of 
another  all-union  production  association,  they  used  a  principally  new  economic 
system  for  obtaining  products.  In  order  to  adopt  and  introduce  it,  it  is 
necessary: 

to  obtain  conplete  information  from  the  enterprise  vhere  the  ^stem  is  being 
carried  out; 

to  give  this  information  to  the  head  scientific  research  institute  and  obtain 
a  positive  decision; 

having  the  decision  from  the  scientific  research  institute,  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  head  planning  institute  and  the  decision  should  be  (Stained; 

teving  a  decision  from  the  scientific  research  institute  and  the  head  planning 
institute,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  cLLl-union  production  association  and  a 
positive  decision  should  also  be  obtained  from  it. 

On  the  l:^is  of  all  of  the  aforementioned  documents  the  design  division  of  the 
enterprise  prepares  a  plan  cind  the  enterprise  submits  orders  for  equipment 
vhicii  will  be  filled  within  2-3  years.  The  plan  as  a  vhole  is  introduced,  as 
a  rule,  3-5  years  after  the  information  is  obtained. 

^e  situation  is  even  more  difficult  with  technical  documentation  and 
^troducticn  of  theoretical  develc^ments  both  of  VUZ  science  and  of  the  branch 
institute.  The  endless  correspondence  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
development  and  all  kinds  of  coordination  and  overlapping  of  the  interests  of 
the  enterprise,  the  design  institute,  the  scientific  research  institute  and 
the  minist^  hold  things  up.  Frequently  the  enterprise,  vhile  confident  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  technical  documentation  of  a  theoretical  development, 
makes  everything  ride  on  the  ultimate  fact  in  the  form  of  an  invention  that 
h^  been  documented  and  introduced  generally  in  seme  illicit  way,  that  is, 
without  cxxjrdination  throu)^  the  system  presented  above.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  ri^  here.  But  vhat  else  can  they  do? 

In  oiur^  opinion,  in  both  planning  and  technological  documentation  of 
theoretical  developnents,  the  enterprise  should  be  given  independence  and  the 
functions  and  ri^ts  of  the  technical  council,  the  design  division  and  plant 
science  should  be  expanded.  In  the  final  analysis  these  subdivisions  are 
guided  by  ttie  same  standards  as  the  scientific  research  institute  and  planning 
organizations,  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  all-union  production 
association. 

Independence  in  the  planning  and  evalmtion  of  scientific  research  work  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  enterprise's  technical  council  to  resolve  the  problem 
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of  accelerating  its  develcpraent  more  efficiently  and  rapidly.  Ifemgers  of  the 
enterprise  vrould  have  greater  activity,  interest  and  responsibility  for  the 
introduction  of  innovations  and  they  would  also  be  relieved  of  the 
considerable,  frequently  unnecessary  work  from  branch  planning  and  research 
institutes.  Now,  vhen  gathering  and  sending  information  to  institutes  and  the 
all-union  production  association  concerning  the  work  of  the  enterprise,  the 
technologists  and  the  technical  division  fill  the  role  of  statisticians,  pie 
institutes  and  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  all-union  production 
agjgnr.i  ati  nn  play  the  role  of  infontiers.  If  someone  does  not  like  something  in 
the  information  that  has  been  sent,  new  requests  are  sent  out. 

When  it  ooroes  to  transferring  advanced  ej^ierienoe  within  the  framework  of  the 
branch,  only  a  s^tem  of  information  and  research  has  been  arranged.  But  so 
far  there  are  no  systems  for  transferring  technical  documentation  a^  plans  hi 
order  to  avoid  repeated  coordinations  at  the  various  levels.  I  think  that  in 
these  issues  it  is  necessary  to  increase  both  the  independence  and  the 
responsibility  of  branch  scientific  research  institutes. 

OOPYRIGETT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatisiya  proiryshiennogo 
proizvodstva”,  1986 
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RESUDERS  RESPOND  TO  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Novosibirsk  EIOOIEKA  I  QRGANIZATSIYA  ERCM5fSHIENN0G0  EROIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  158-164 

[Selection  from  letters  and  questionnaires  of  readers  prepared  by  T.  R. 
Boldyreva;  "A  Selection  of  Readers'  Letters"] 

[Text]  Hiere  Are  Alrea<^  Plenty  of  Rhetoricians 

In  ity  understanding,  all  the  negative  phenomena  we  see  in  economic  and  social 
life  are  manifestations  of  existing  contradictions.  They  are  aggravated  if 
the  objective  laws  of  the  development  of  the  economy  of  socialism  are  ignored. 

Economic  science  is  called  upon  to  figure  out  these  contradictions  and 
recommend  ways  of  surmounting  them.  In  the  agrarian  sector  one  can  already 
see  how  the  reorganization  can  be  done,  but  the  situation  is  more  complicated 
in  many  branches  of  industry.  One  gets  the  impression  that  there  are  no 
economic  developments  vhich  woxild  make  it  possible  to  predict  precisely  the 
paths  of  intensification  for  the  workers  in  practice. 

Stagnation  in  economic  and  social  sciences  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
appearance  of  the  custom  of  waiting  for  instructions  and  decisions  from  higher 
organizations.  Dogmatism  in  concepts  and  convictions  and  fear  of  punishment 
for  innovation  have  transformed  the  majority  of  workers  in  industry  into 
mindless  performers,  the  more  so  since  many  are  not  in  possession  of  much  of 
the  baggage  of  economic  knowledge. 

The  magazine  ]^0  is  popular  among  "technical  types,"  but  the  range  of  its 
readers  is  limited.  Practical  ^rkers  need  concrete  knowledge,  and  not  only 
in  the  form  of  instructions  and  tiethods.  We  need  a  well-constructed  economic 
theory  of  the  development  of  socialism.  And  serious,  well-founded  training. 
Qi^y  then  will  it  be  possible  to  awaken  and  develop  economic  self-awareness, 
without  vhich  it  will  be  diffiqult  to  inplement  organizational,  technical  and 
economic  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  atteirpts  to  interpret  the  problem  of  state  property  and 
the  attitude  toward  it  on  the  part  of  each  worker  and  collective  is  of  special 
interest.  There  can  be  no  revolutionary  changes  in  the  economy  without 
changes  in  this  attitude.  I  think  this  applies  to  social  life  as  well.  And 
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here  I  consider  the  primary  factor  to  be  coirplete  cost-accounti^  and  self- 
fineincing.  The  introduction  of  the  achievements  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  revolution,  new  forms  of  labor  organization  cind  improvement  of 
planning,  price-setting  and  other  things  are  all  secondary. 

I  believe  that  if  the  restructuring  takes  place  simultaneously  at  the  state, 
scientific  and  production  levels,  the  country  will  be  able  to  solve  many  of 
its  prcA)lems  before  the  year  2000. 


A.  G.  Sorokin, 

CPSU  member  since  1945, 

Heavy  Machine-Building  Plant 
imeni  Ki^y^ev,  Irkutsk 

Retraining — A  Necessity  or  a  Random  Occurrence?. . . 

Any  diversity  is  good  vAien  the  essence  of  the  matter  does  not  suffer.  Almost 
everyone  is  engaged  in  personnel  training:  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  State  Committee  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education.  Every  department  has  its  own  tekhnikums  and  institutes, 
and  almost  every  large  plant  has  its  own  GPIU.  And  they  all  have  different 
requirements,  rules  and  regulations.  Does  this  help  to  solve  the  single 
problem  of  preparing  skilled  personnel  for  the  national  econoaony?  I  doubt  it. 

But  what  happens  with  the  increase  in  qualifications:  there  are  branch  and 
interbranch  institutes  for  increasing  qualifications,  courses,  and  faculties 
for  increasing  qualifications.  Branch  centers  for  scientific  organization  of 
labor,  vhich  have  proliferated  greatly,  also  have  their  cwn  courses.  But  the 
majority  of  institutions  for  retraini^  specialists  lead  a  pathetic  e^stence 
in  unsuitable  premises  and  are  experiencing  a  need  for  instructors  with  high 
qualifications.  Is  this  really  the  state  approach?  We  hear  everyvhere  that 
we  should  undergo  retraining  once  every  5  years.  If  this  is  serious 
retraining,  then  probably  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  more  frequently.  But 
now  this  situation  is  unjustified,  the  more  so  since  there  are  many  cases  in 
vhich  increasing  queilifications  amounts  to  only  talk.  For  example,  18  y^rs 
ago  I  completed  the  institute  and  waited  until  my  turn  came  for  retraining. 
But  before  my  turn  came  I  completed  a  second  institute  in  1982.  I  can  make  a 
living  for  the  time  being! ... 

Yu.  I.  Ayrapetov, 

Chief  of  the  Division  for 
Organization  of  Labor  and  Wages 
of  the  Radiotechnological  Supply 
Plant,  Votkini^,  Udmurt  ASSR 

\ 

Attention:  Agroaquanomda! 

We  in  the  central  belt  of  Russia  have  in  small  lakes  and  pdnds  floats  on  vhich 
fishing  equipment  has  been  installed:  a  1.5  x  1.5-meter  tank  within  vhich  a 
garden  bed  is  hanging  or  floating  in  the  water.  One  can  obtain  12-14 
kilograms  of  cucumbers  and  30-40  fish  per  square  meter.  We  raise  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  dill,  lettuce,  strawberries  and  other  garden  crops.  These  are 
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raised  along  with  the  f  i^  and  without  reducing  the  productivity  of  the  fiab. 
The  fish  include  carp,  sturgeon  and  eel.  Calculations  ^ow  that  this  way  one 
can  increase  food  production  ty  a  factor  of  2-3  as  compared  to  unarable  land. 
At  the  same  tme  it  is  possible  to  raise  forage  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  obtaining  up  to  30  tons  of  green  mass  per  hectare.  Perennial  garden 
crops^  grow  well  under  these  same  conditions:  raspberries,  curreints,  and 
cherries,  thus  at  the  juncture  of  agronomy  and  hydrobiology,  hydroponics  arxJ 
fishing  we  have  obtained  extremely  promising  results.  Ihe  new  scientific 
direction  is  called  agroaquanomia  (agro — land,  aqua — water)  and  the  teohnique 
of  i^ising  the  canops  is  called  agroaquatics.  This  way  the  plants  do  not  need 
fertilizers  (they  obtain  them  from  the  water) ,  toxic  chemicals  (the  weeds  do 
not  grow)  or,  naturally,  irrigation.  Veget^les,  fruits  eind  fi^  have  good 
taste.  Not  only  experimental,  but  also  production  installations  of  tb-jg  type 
are  possible.  The  work  is  being  done  on  a  public  basis,  through  the  efforts 
of  enthusiasts. 

N.  I.  Samarin, 

Laboratory  Chief  of  the  All-Union 

^ientific  Research  Institute  of 

Pond  Fineries,  Elektrogorsk, 

Moscow  Oblast 

Rilfillment  or  Dec^tion? 

It  is  a  common  occurrence:  the  shift  does  not  fulfill  the  plan  for  producing 
products  becaiase  of  idle  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  month  there  is  no  idle  time  and  the  plan  is  fulfilled  "successfully." 
Ihe  shop  has  not  kept  vp  with  the  assignment  for  commodity  output,  but  then 
the  assignment  can  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  other  shops .  The 
association^  fails  to  fulfill  the  plan  by  "only"  200,000  rubles.  Ihe  managers 
sit  at  their  telephones  and  promise  "next  time"...  And  here  appears  the 
desired  0.1  percent  "overfulfillment"  of  the  plan— Moscow  has  not  let  them 
down:  they  have  added  to  some  and  taken  away  from  others.  But  the  collectives 
of  the  best  brigades,  shifts,  shops  and  associations  always  end  up  at  a 
disadvantage. 

•niere  is  another  kind  of  adjxistment  that  is  not  so  obvious.  "In  order  to 
iitiprove  the  plan"— that  is  what  they  call  it.  The  assignment  has  been  changed 
with  respect  to  one  item,  but  the  overall  picture  does  not  change.  The 
monetary  egression  of  the  plan  has  changed,  but  in  physical  terms  it  is  the 
same.  A  sitrple  manipulation  with  the  planned  production  cost  and  bringing  the 
output  of  products  up  to  the  actual  fulfillment — and  the  unfulfilled 
production  cost  becxmes  lower  than  the  planned  production  cxjst.  These  kinds 
of  adji^tments  create  the  impression  that  planning  figures  are  insignificant 
and  unimportant.  But  this  is  after  all  a  trap,  a  circumvention  of  the  plan 
vMch  is  the  law. 


If  one  were  to  calculate  in  rubles  the  bonuses  paid  for  "fulfillment"  with  the 
help  of  adjustments  of  the  assignment,  the  sum  wovdd  end  in  a  fi^e  with 
many  digits.  The  moral  damage  is  obvious.  The  justifications  are 
stereotypical:  "One  must  not  fail  to  pay  bonuses  to  the  workers,"  "One  must 
not  let  a  good  collective  down,"  "We  can  still  catch  up,"  "Next  time!"  and  in 
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these  cases  everyone  starts  talking  about  the  love  for  their  home  enterprise, 
for  the  benefit  to  the  caramon  caiise,  for  increased  motivation.  But  actually 
this  amounts  to  deception  of  themselves  and  of  the  society  as  a  vhole.  Or 
poor  development  of  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  plans.  Yet  there  are 
computers  everywhere  on  \diich  it  is  possible  to  calculate  various  variants  of 
the  future  plan;  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  But  we  are  all  lame  and  we 
are  deceiving  of  ourselves. . . . 

V.  A.  Yurkov, 

Senior  Economist  of  the  Khimprom  PO, 
Pervomai^,  Kharkov  CX>last 

How  Much  Does  a  Ton  of  Scrap  Metal  Cost? 

Efeople  traveling  along  rural  roads  find  much  occasion  for  agitation  and  the 
desire  to  scold  somebocfy  for  inefficiency.  Thus  along  the  road  is  a  graveyard 
of  technical  equipment  that  clogs  ip  the  pastures  and  the  approaches  to  the 
towns  and  villages.  And  so  much  of  it  is  rusting  in  the  fields!  One  thinks: 
Somewhere  they  are  extracting  ore  from  great  depths,  shipping  it  to 
metallurgical  plants,  and  then  the  metal  is  turned  into  rust. 

With  thou^ts  like  these  I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  kolWioz,  disturbed  by 
all  I  had  seen  over  a  distance  of  only  3  kilometers.  I  heard  a  truth  that  has 
long  been  known  to  many  people:  collection,  sorting  and  transportation  of 
scrap  metal  from  the  fields  to  the  rayon  center  to  the  Vtorchermet  point  costs 
several  times  more  than  the  value  of  the  scrap  metal  that  is  turned  in. 
Naturally,  a  vehicle  is  abandoned  in  the  place  that  it  breaks  down.  For  there 
are  more  motor  vehicles  in  rural  areas  than  there  are  drivers.  If  one  is 
broken  dcwn,  they  acquire  another  one. 

I  was  even  more  surprised  \^en  I  found  out  that  a  ton  of  steel  from  scrap 
metal  costs  one-20th  of  what  it  costs  when  it  comes  from  ore.  But  having 
recalled  the  chairman  who  proved  to  me  in  5  minutes  that  he  was  able  to  count 
money,  I  ended  up  in  a  blind  alley  with  the  question:  Why  do  the 
corresponding  management  agencies  not  increase  the  price  of  a  ton  of  scrap 
metal?  After  all,  that  would  cause  the  most  inefficient  businessman  to  sell 
his  supplies  of  scrap  metal  and  the  state  would  be  able  to  extract  much  less 
ore. 

.  S.  V.  Lomov,  Engineer, 

Bala^ikha,  Moscow  Oblast 

Where  Can  a  Pensioner  Work? 

There  are  now  tens  of  millions  of  pensioners  in  the  country.  Soon  I  too  will 
join  this  army.  I  expect  a  maximum  of  120-132  rubles  instead  of  ity  218  rubles 
plus  the  13th  wage.  Now  I  can  slip  into  a  cooperative  store  once  in  a  while, 
while  tomorrow  that  will  be  more  difficult.  And  the  children  and 
grarKichildren  will  cost  money  too. 

I  can  work,  of  course.  Where?  It  seems  me  that  there  ^ould  be  a  system 
of  vocational  reorientation  for  potential  pensioners.  It  would  be  possible  to 
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organize  evening  SPTO's  and  in  the  evening,  vflien  the  classrooins  and  shops  are 
ertpty  we  cx}uld,  taking  into  account  the  shortage  of  labor  resources,  without 
leave  from  production,  acquire  a  new  occupation  that  is  appropriate  in  terms 
of  he^tdi  and  age,  possibly  with  an  inccmplete  working  day.  Unfortunately,  I 
have  nev^  read  about  this  in  the  articles  in  your  magazine,  or  anyv\fliere  else 
either.  I  have  not  found  an  answer  to  \iAiere  eoiy  of  the  many  pensioners  can 
go?  I  would  like  not  to  si±  in  a  kiosk,  but  to  find  more  interesting,  manly 
work. 


E.  P.  Penner, 

Barnaul 

We  Plan  the  Cities  and  Villages  of  the  Kray 

The  time  periods  are  usually  limited.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  a  good 
d^l  depends  on  the  cost  of  the  planning  work,  on  the  coefficient  of  "output 
divided  by  wages"  v^ch  can  scanetimes  reach  4  emd  more.  Ihis  means  that  the 
planner  must  do  enough  work  for  four  salaries  and  more  each  month  because 
there  are  too  mary  parasites  vho  do  not  even  know  vAiat  a  plan  is.  A  Tnim'Tnnm 
amount  of  time  is  allotted  for  investigating  the  village  or  city,  and  this 
results  in  unfeasible  plans.  If  the  plan  has  been  drawn  up  by  a 
conscientious,  capable  author  vAio  is  also  capable  of  having  it  approved  at 
levels,  the  bonus  is  divided  up  as  follows:  50  percent  into  the 
institute's  fund  and  50  percent  for  remuneration.  Half  of  this  second  half 
goes  for  bonuses  for  managers  of  the  institute  and  division  and  auxiliary 
services.  And  one-fourth  of  the  entire  bonus  remains  at  the  di^)osal  of  the 
author's  collective,  which  includes  no  less  than  10  people.  The  author  of  the 
plan  himself  receives  a  miserly  sum.  Hiis  is  how  incentives  are  provided  for 
planning  cities  and  villages. ... 

I.  V.  Samoylova,  former  economist 
of  the  Krasnodargrazhdaiprqyekt 
Institute,  Krasnodar 

Not  To  Live  ky  Another's  Wit! 

I  have  become  convinced  that  in  developing  domestic  conputer  equipment  and 
software  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  principle  of  "development  according  to 
a^ogues,"  but  ^ey  simply  copy.  And  they  do  not  always  do  this  well.  What 
kind  of  a  technical  economic  policy  is  directed  toward  economizing  on  funds 
for  scientific  research  and  ejperimental  design  work?  This  tfuarantees  that  we 
will  lag  behind.  Or  is  this  done  out  of  a  desire  "not  to  reinvent  the  vheel," 
not  to  take  a  risk,  but  to  travel  along  the  trodden  path?  ihen  vhy  do  they 
carefully  ccpy  all  the  stages  along  this  road  vhioh  have  alreac^  been  traveled 
by  the  best  firms  of  the  world?  Or  is  this  ordinary  mental  laziness  combined 
with  excessive  caution?  After  all,  we  have  our  own  original  developments 
(true,  only  on  paper  or  in  esperimental  models) .  I  ^ould  like  to  know 
the  general  designer  of  the  YeS  computer  thinks  about  this.  With  what 
machines  are  we  maintaining  our  policy  of  acceleration? 

S.  B.  Zharkov, 
engineer-programmer,  Kazan 
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starting  an  C^Dject  Is  Difficult. . . . 


A  large  shop  is  under  construction.  It  must  be  provided  with  planning 
estimates,  equipment,  material  resources  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Thousands  of 
problems!  And  in  the  end  it  is  necessai^  to  start  up  the  production  at 
planned  c^)acity.  The  period  for  startup  and  cissimilation  of  capacities  is  a 
•'bloody*'  period  for  the  client.  One  can  see  the  mistakes  of  planners, 
construction  workers,  developers  of  technology,  designers  and  manufacturers  of 
equipment.  Sometimes  these  mistakes  are  apparent  in  -^e  stage  of  planrii^  or 
construction.  It  would  seem  that  the  solution  is  simple:  let  us  eliminate 
them.  Btpossible.  Moreover,  the  client  must  close  his  eyes  and  deviate  from 
the  planning  and  design  documentation.  What  is  the  matter? 

Everything  lies  in  the  approach:  the  startup  of  the  facility  (^op,  pl^t) 
should  take  place  precisely  on  time,  as  a  rule,  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
And  then  people  will  be  willing  to  give  and  spend  generously  on  "bringing  up" 
the  new  shcp  to  the  normal  condition.  I  do  not  know,  have  not  seen  and  have 
not  heard  of  any  place  or  any  new  ^op  which  can  be  considered  the  standard 
for  the  startup. 

They  say  there  is  a  pattern:  the  chief  of  the  facility  under  construction 
should  not  wait  until  the  startup— for  either  it  "departs"  or  he  himself 
departs....  If  they  fail  to  meet  the  deadlines  for  the  startup  and 
assimilation  of  new  capacities,  if  the  purification  of  air  or  wastewaters 
works  poorly,  if  they  exceed  the  maximum  permissible  concentrations  of  harmful 
substances,  if  it  suddenly  turns  out  that  the  espenditure  of  materials  is  much 
greater  than  the  planning  indicators,  if....  There  are  many,  very  many  of 
these  "ifs"!  In  any  case,  everything  is  put  tb  the  side  and  the  client  is 
guilty,  the  chief  of  the  new  shop  is  personally  to  blame. 


But  v^y  do  not  all  the  participants  in  the  carnation  of  the  new  production  give 
passport-guarantees  for  a  certain  period  of  operation  of  the  shop!  Any  kii^ 
of  breaMown  or  malfunction  would  be  eliminated  outside  the  plan  and  at  their 
own  expense  (they  were  their  mistakes) ! 


There  are  many  documents  that  regulate  relations  among  the  client,  contrachor 
and  planner.  It  has  became  normal  to  violate  them.  They  say  that  otherwise 
nothing  would  be  construcrted  at  all.  Of  couurse,  life  is  more  diverce  than 
instructions,  but  sooner  or  later  order  must  be  imposed.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  range  of  problems  is  almost  never  examined  on  the  pages  of  EHO. 
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lETTERS  AND  QUESTIQNNAIRE  ANSWEE?S  SURVEYED 

Ncjvosibirsk  EKaCSMIKA  I  QRGANIZA3SIYA  I^mfSHIENNOGO  EE«DIZVODSTVA  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  165-168 

[Survey  of  letters  and  questionnaires  by  V.  Lavrov,  N.  Orlova  and  S. 
Dementyev:  "Where  Does  the  Compass  Needle  Point?"] 

[Te^]  Reade^'  opinions  about  articles,  their  advice  and  desires  as  well  as 
their  suggestions  can  called  a  "compass"  for  any  editorial  board.  Here  at 
ERO  our  weeJ^y  planning  sessions  frequently  end  with  reading  letters  from 
readers  and  discussing  them.  We  gererally  call  the  editorial  worker  vAio  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  issue  of  the  magazine  that  has  just  come  out  the  "critic  in 
charge."  Our  readers  also  handle  these  duties  successfully,  although  by 
correspondence. 

Certain  "critics"  think  that  ERD  has  not  yet  found  its  readership.  this  is 
possibly  tine,  but  after  repeated  questionnaires  and  attentive  stui^  of  the 
mail  the  editorial  staff  knows  for  vhom  it  is  working. 

Average  age— 38  years.  The  youngest  readers,  vho  look  at  the  "pictures," 
according  to  our  data,  are  first  graders.  The  oldest  have  been  alive  for  79 
years.  Ihe  most  interest  in  the  magazine  is  manifested  ky  people  30-40  years 
of  age;  the  second  "peak"  of  attention  to  ERD  begins  after  the  age  of  50. 

Place  of  work.  The  readers  are  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy.  The  majority— and  the  editorial  staff  cannot  but  take  this  into 
aocount--work  in  the  ^ere  of  production— 51  percent.  Workers  of  independent 
^lentific  research  institutes,  design  bureaus,  laboratories  and  planning 
institutes,  and  also  VUZes  and  other  educational  institutes  comprise  34 
percent.  ERD  has  from  6,000  to  7,500  readers  in  central  and  rep;±»lic 
management  agencies. 

Position.  The  range  is  wide.  From  workers  (their  nuiriber  is  not  great— about 
3,000  people).  They,  as  a  rule,  have  hi^er  education  or  very  high 
qi^ifications  and  have  mastered  many  specialties)  to  ministers  and  deputy 
ministers  of  union  branches.  But  the  most  wide^read  and  attentive  reader  is 
the  engineer  vho  works  in  technical  divisions,  and  design  bureaus. 
There  are  mary  chiefs  of  technical  services.  Approximately  equal  (about  9 
percent)  are  gixups  of  teachers  and  top  managers. 
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Among  the  latter,  the  largest  groi:^)  are  directors  of  industrial  ente^rises. 
Hiere  ai®  approximately  10,000  of  them.  The  issues  of  the  magazine  are 
regularly  seen  15,000  chiefs  of  economic  divisions  of  plants  and 
associations.  Associates  of  these  divisions,  it  seems  to  us,  do  not  yet  ^ow 
special  interest  in  mo  articles,  there  are  half  as  mar^  of  thOT  and, 
apparently,  th^  receive  their  information  from  other  sources,  particularly 
EFDNCMICHESKAYA  GAZETA.  Departmental  publications  occupy  a  large  proportion 
of  the  reading  of  workers  in  economics  divisions. 

Among  the  scientific  workers  vh,o  have  scholarly  degrees,  as  cotcpared  to  the 
preceding  quest  •innna-inp.c;^  the  grov:p  of  doctors  of  technical  sciences  and  other 
faoienr!e<=;  and  also  candidates  of  sciences  vho  are  familiar  with  EKO,  the  group 
of  doctors  and  nandidatAq  of  economic  sciences  have  the  largest  nurriber.  Every 
sixth  reader  of  the  magazine  has  a  scholarly  degree. 

The  ratio  between  men  and  women — 82  and  18  percent — sometimes  causes  the 
staff  to  think;  after  all,  in  the  national  econotry  this  ratio  is 
quite  different,  and  in  the  editorial  staff  itself  women  predominate  and  keep 
with  the  leading  editors  who  are  men  in  terms  of  the  number  of  business 
trips  to  enterprises  of  the  country. 

Place  of  residence.  About  68  percent  of  the  subscribers  and  readers  live  in 
the  Eurcpean  part,  23  percent  in  Siberia,  7  percent  in  Central  Asia  and 
Kazaldistan,  and  2  percent  abroad.  They  live  in  large  and  small  cities  and 
settlements  of  an  urban  type,  and  althou^  the  anal^is  reveals  a  slow  growth 
of  readers  in  rural  areas  (from  3  to  5  percent) ,  there  is  the  suspicion  that 
some  of  them  live  there  and  work  in  cities.  From  the  questionnadxes  we  did 
not  manage  to  discover  regular  readers  in  rural  arecis  except  for  directors  of 
sovkhozes  and  chairmen  of  kolkhozes. 

ERD  advisers  among  the  mass  media.  The  lists  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
regularly  read  by  the  authors  of  the  questionnaires  is  fairly  large.  Among 
the  newspapers  EE?AVDA  stands  out  sharply.  After  that,  in  a  descending  order 
of  readers'  interests  are:  IJTERATURNAYA  GAZETA,  KMSCMDLSKAYA  ERAVDA, 
IZVESrnA,  EEmCMrCHESKAYA  GAZETA,  TFDD,  SOTSIAUSTTCHESKAYA  INEUSTRIYA,  and 
SOVETSKAYA  ROSSIYA.  The  leading  journal  is  NAUKA  I  ZHIZN  and  after  that  came 
technical  journals  in  their  specialties,  VOEE^OSY  ERDNCMIKI,  IZObkhTATEL  I 
RATSKmUZATCSR,  RM5DNIST,  YUNOST  and  NOVYY  MIR. 

Profile  of  the  magazine.  Here  opinions  were  ^lit  approximately  in  half. 
One-half  of  the  readers  think  that  the  magazine  ^ould  limit  its  subject 
matter  to  the  existing  headings.  The  other  half  thinks  that  the  magazine's 
subject  matter  should  be  eJ5)anded.  EE®  sees  its  task  in  "pcpularizing  the 
latest  achievements  in  management  and  organization  at  various  levels  in  order 
to  introduce  them  into  practice." 

Special  attention  is  given  to  materials  of  an  applied  nature,  vhich  contain 
advice  and  reccmnendations  that  can  be  used  in  a  specific  situation. 

Workers  of  econcmics  services  are  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
print  enou^  articles  directed  toward  them.  T^parently  special  attention 
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^ould  be  given  to  the  gixjitp  of  readers  \dio  are  foremen  and  section  and  ^op 
chiefs  vho  "work  with  the  working  men  only  on  the  basis  of  personal 
ej^jerience,  without  science"  and  for  vhom  the  magazine  could  be  of  real 
assistance. 

Ihe  editorial  staff  is  being  asked  to  increase  the  voliame  of  factual  material, 
calcinations,  coramentniss  and  conclusions,  and  also  from  tiiwa  to  tiTwg  -to 
provide  a  ccaiprniensive  analysis  of  the  economic  activity  of  a  specific 
enterprise.  Very  iiiportant  here  is  a  "oottprehensive"  view  of  one  and  the  same 
problem:  that  of  the  scientist,  the  director,  the  ^qp  chief,  the  foreman  and 
the  worker. 

In  acidition  to  vhat  was  said  above,  our  readers  suggest: 

Publishing  more  appendices  to  the  magazine:  to  help  the  director,  engineer  and 
foreman,  "advice  to  the  businessperson,"  and  a  selection  of  the  best  articles 
of  ttie  year.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  sinple  matter  to  publish  appendices,  but 
it  IS  worthvhile  to  try  to  do  this. 

If  only  from  time  to  time  we  should  public  issues  on  special  subjects  that 
are  ceitpletely  or  almost  cxmpletely  devoted  to  a  single  problem.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  issues  with  extensive  selections  concerning  the  ejperienoe  of 
the  Volga  Automotive  Plant,  female  labor,  the  Focxi  Program  and  so  forth. 

Itore  fr^ently  we  ^ould  produce  survey  materials  with  statistical 
Illustrations,  diagrams  and  graphs  which  ihow  the  best  cblasts,  branches  and 
enterprises,  revealing  concrete  methods  and  forms  of  work. 

•me  readers  also  -set  -a  more  difficult  task:  "to  beo^  the"  -center  -of- 
uiterpretation  of  economic  policy  on  the  thre^old  of  the  21st  century,  since 
in  the  itagaz^e  one  can  see  less  inclination  toward  dogma  than  in  other 
similar  magazines."  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  was  a  task  for  more  than  just 
our  magazine.  We  are  well  aware  that  at  the  same  time  marQr  readers  justly 
criticized  the  weakness  of  the  heading  "Crucial  Problems  of  Economic  Theory. " 
Ite  ahject  matter  and  its  future  were  specially  analyzed  and  discossed  at  one 
ni^tings  of  the  editorial  board.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  fill 
this  heading  with  more  profound  content. 

"We  ^ould  like  to  read  more  about  the  most  crucial  problems  in  our  national 
^onomy  and  ways  of  solving  them" — many  of  the  readers  vho  were  questioned  and 
me  author  of  letters  come  clc5se  to  this  statement.  Ihis  is  especially 
mportant  in  our  c3ay — ^a  time  of  change  and  decisive  actions. 

Ihe  materials  under  the  heading  "Systems  and  Methods  of  M^gement"  have  the 
greatest  demand  among  the  readers.  In  order  to  develcp  this  it  is 
that  we  publim  more  frequently  articles  by  practical  workers  frtrni  enterprises 
and  from  ministries  regarding  specific  problems  of  inprovement  of  planning  and 
management,  reviewing  the  methcds  for  making  effective  management  decisions. 

Another  section^  vhich  always  attracts  attention  is  "Inpravement  of  the 
]^namic  Mechanism. "  And  it  is  not  the  "disclosure"  of  mortccrnings  that  is 
mportant  so  much  as  the  development  of  proposals  for  eliminating  them.  The 
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general  desire  of  the  readers  is  to  actively  xase  the  discussion  form  here  and 
enlist  workers  from  ccmpetent  management  agencies.  Hie  main  prcAilems  is  cost 
accounting. 

Hie  "bank"  of  ideas  and  suggestions  from  our  readers  is  very  rich  and  it  is 
inpossible  to  convey  its  content  in  a  brief  r^iort:  from  the  specific  nature 
of  female  labor  in  machine-building  enterprises  to  the  state  financial  policy 
and  economic  reforms  in  Hungary  and  China.  Hierefore  we  shall  discuss  only 
one  groi^  of  readers  vhich  has  one  desire. 

Hiis  is  the  prestige  of  engineering  yrork.  Now  a  good  deal  is  being  done  in 
the  country  in  order  for  the  body  of  (engineers  to  exert  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  turn  in  the  direction  of  intensive  methods  of  management.  At  the  end 
of  1985  the  editorial  staff  introduced  a  new  heading,  "Engineering  Labor — Hie 
Key  to  Effectiveness."  What  subjects  are  the  readers  suggesting?  Mhss 
departure  of  engineering  and  technical  personnel  to  workers'  positions,  fair 
evaluation  of  engineering  labor,  teaching  of  the  theory  of  resolving 
engineering  problems  (TRIZ)  and  the  emergence  of  technical  youth. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  readers,  the  magazine  does  not  do  a  good  job  of 
discussing  the  positive  experience  of  develc^ied  socialist  and  capitalist 
countries,  especially  in  the  area  of  management. 

Seme  of  the  readers  note  that  during  the  1970's  EKO  was  "somehew  fre^er,  more 
interesting."  "Certain  readers  know  more  about  the  problem  than  the  authors 
do. ..."  But  on  the  vhole  the  line  of  the  editorial  staff  is  supported  ly  the 
readers.  We  intend  to  work  in  the  future,  taking  into  account  as  much  as 
possible  the  readers'  opinions,  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Economics  is 
penetrating  our  entire  life  and  today's  circulation  of  EKD  shows  that  the 
editors  should  forge  more  boldly  and  de^ly  into  economic  life  and  satisQr  the 
readers'  desires  more  fully. 

Hie  editorial  board  and  the  editorial  staff  thank  everyone  vho  is  sincerely 
interested  in  the  magazine's  development,  vho  responds  to  articles,  and  vho 
has  filled  out  and  sent  in  our  questionnaires  year  after  year.  Hie  prcposals 
mentioned  in  this  surv^  and  those  that  were  not  are  being  given  careful 
consideration. 

OOPHRIGHT:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekoncmika  i  organizatsiya  proityshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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ROLE  OF  lERSCmLITY  T5fPES  IN  BUSINESS  DISCUSSED 

Novosibir^  EKC»ICMIKA  I  ORGANIZATSIYA  ERCWSHLENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTVA  (EKO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  169-188 

[Article  by  A.  L.  Galin,  Novosibirsk  State  University:  "What  Kind  of 
Cliaracter  Do  You  Have?"] 

[Text]  Probably  nobocfy  needs  to  be  convinced  of  how  iirportant  it  is  to  figure 
out  the  characters  of  the  people  one  encounters  every  day — whether  they  be 
relatives  or  your  co-workers.  And  yet  our  ideas  about  the  types  of  characters 
are  sometimes  extremely  abstract.  We  frequently  make  mistakes  in  evaluating 
the  person  who  interests  us.  We  sometimes  have  to  pay  dearly  for  these 
mistakes:  for  this  can  be  a  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  friend,  an 
assistant,  a  co-worker,  a  spouse  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  the 
fact  that,  having  a  poor  idea  of  characters,  we  scanetimes  do  not  notic:e  the 
best  features  of  people  aro\jnd  us,  we  overlook  vhat  is  valuable  in  a  person, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  help  them  disclose  it. 

Ihe  individual — ^the  personality — of  cxjurse,  cannot  be  reduced  to  character. 
The  individual  is  defined  primarily  by  the  social  activity  he  engages  in.  The 
individual  has  social  orientations,  ideals,  an  attitude  toward  those  aroxmd 
him,  ^  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of  life,  knowledge,  abilities,  skills, 
capabilities,  the  level  of  their  development  and  temperament.  Individuals 
inherently  have  harmonious  development  as  a  whole,  the  ability  to  learn, 
flexibility  of  behavior,  the  capability  of  adjusting,  the  ability  to  solve 
organizational  problems,  and  so  f .  rtl'  But  characterological  features  are 
also  of  essential  significance  for  unde  standing  the  individual.  The  brighter 
the  character,  the  more  it  leaves  its  stanp  on  the  individual  as  a  vhole,  arid 
the  more  it  inf luences  behavior. 

In  recent  years  in  practical  psychology,  mainly  because  of  the  efforts  of 
K.  Leonhard  (GDR,  Berlin  Humboldt  University)  and  A.  Ye.  Lichko  (Leningrad 
Psychoneurological  Ins1  itute  imc li  V.  M.  Bekhterev)  we  have  formed  ideas  of 
the  most  outstanding  (so-called  accented)  characters,  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  useful  for  practical  workers,  among  other  things  because  they 
can  be  taken  into  account  in  the  organization  of  production  activity.  Certain 
stable  coittoinations  of  characterological  features  were  noted,  and  it  turned 
out  that  these  conbinations  are  not  an  infinite  quantity,  but  little  more  than 
a  dozen.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  unified  classification  of 
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dharacters.  The  state  of  affairs  in  this  area  of  knowledge  can  be  compared 
with  the  situation  in  describing  chemical  elements  before  D.  I.  Mendeleyev 
created  his  periodic  table.  But  it  can  be  noted  that  many  ideas  have  be^ 
fully  established. 

Each  of  the  outstanding  characters  is  enccuntered  on  an  average  of  5-6  percent 
of  the  cases  with  varying  degrees  of  esqpression.  Thus  no  less  than  half  of 
all  the  workers  have  outstanding  (accented)  characters.  In  individual  cases 
one  encounters  a  combination  of  character  types.  The  rest  of  them  can 
conventionally  be  included  in  the  "average”  type. 

Below  we  shall  discuss  the  most  outstanding  characters.  Take  a  Icwk  at  the 
people  around  you.  Possibly  our  reocramendationS  will  help  you  to  figure  them 
out  and  work  out  a  good  line  of  communication  and  interaction  with  them. 
However,  one  should  not  be  drawn  up  in  making  p^chological  diagnoses.  Each 
person  in  various  situations  caui  meuiifest  features  of  almost  all  the 
characters.  But  the  character  is  not  determined  by  vhat  happens  "sometimes," 
but  by  the  persistence  of  the  manifestation  of  features  in  mciny  situations, 
the  degree  of  their  es^ression,  and  this  relationship. 

And  so: 

Ohe  I^perthymic  or  Hyperactive  Character 

.  i 

Viktor  Nikolayevich  S.  came  to  the  shop  when  he  was  23  years  old.  He 
immediately  drew  attention  to  himself  with  his  "enraptured"  attitude  toward 
people  and  his  hii^  level  of  benevolence  and  sociability.  Ife  quickly  became 
acquainted  With  everyone  and  was  equally  friendly  to  all  those  people  vho  did 
not  get  along  well  with  each  other.  People  said  about  him:  "A  good  old 
soul." 

Soon,  however,  there  were  conplaints  aboirt:  his  work:  much  of  vhat  he  took  on 
he  never  oorcpleted.  In  particular  he  paid  rKj  attention  to  work  documentation. 
Viktor  Nikolayevich,  vho  was  constantly  engaged  in  friendly  camraunication  and 
discussion  of  the  news,  simply  did  not  have  time  for  everything.  But  in  order 
not  to  Spoil  his  relations  with  the  superiors,  he  quickly  put  the 
documentation  in  order,  not  taking  this  very  seriously,  incidentally. 

His  optimism  sometimes  leads  him  to  a  point  vhere  he  begins  to  praise  himself, 
esipounding  the  "natural  theory  of  the  change  of  generations"  and  predicting 
hi^  positions  for  himself .  His  good  mood  Itelps  him  to  overcome  difficulties, 
which  he  always  regards  lightly  as  something  t^porary  and  passing.  He 
voluntarily  engages  in  public  work  and  strives  in  everything  to  confirm  his 
hi^  self-esteem. 

Such  is  the  hyperthymic  type. 

If  in  the  collective  of  which  you  are  in  charge  there  is  a  person  with  a 
hyperthymic  character,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  entrust  to  him 
painstaking,  monotonous  work  that  requires  aciduity,  limits  contacts,  or 
deprives  him  of  the  possibility  of  di^laying  initiative.  With  such  a  work^ 
no  good  will  come  of  this.  He  will  ctoject  violently  to  the  "boredom"  of  his 


work  and  neglect  his  duties.  But  the  dissatisfaction  that  appears  in  these 
cases  is  not  of  a  malicious  kind.  Once  having  escaped  the  conditions  he  finds 
xmacceptable,  the  hyperthymic,  as  a  rule,  holds  no  ill  will  against  others. 
Create  conditions  for  his  manifesting  initiative  and  you  will  see  how 
brilliantly  his  personality  unfolds  and  the  work  begins  to  go  very  well  in  his 
hands.  It  is  best  to  assign  hyperthyms  to  production  sections  ^ere  contacts 
with  people  are  necessary;  they  are  irreplaceable  in  the  work  of  labor 
organizations  or  creating  a  friendly  climate  in  the  collective. 

Disturbances  of  adaptation  and  health  in  hyperthymic  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
related  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  spare  themselves.  Ihey  take  on  a  great 
deal,  they  try  to  do  everything,  they  run,  they  hurry,  they  become  upset, 
frequently  they  coamplain  about  the  many  demands  placed  on  them,  and  so  forth. 
It  seems  to  them  that  all  problems  can  be  solved  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
activity. 

The  basic  recommendation  for  people  with  the  hyperthymic  type  of  character  is 
not  to  hold  them  back,  vMch  mi^t  seem  to  be  the  correct  thing  at  first,  but 
to  try  to  create  conditions  for  their  activity  vhich  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  ej^ress  -^ir  abundant  energy  in  work,  ^rts  and  communication.  Try 
to  avoid  disturbing  situations,  reduce  agitation  ly  playing  calming  Tmieir! — or 
one  can  even  go  as  far  as  using  li^t  sedatives  and  autogenic  training. 

Ihe  Autistic  Character 

The  cMef  of  the  plant's  technological  bureau,  Lidiya  Ivanovna  K.  maintains  an 
official  demeanor  in  work  and  never  reveals  her  personal  esg^eriences  in  front 
of  others.  She  is  alone.  She  is  alienated  even  during  gay  celebrations,  and 
she  looks  at  the  general  cheerfulness  as  if  from  the  outside. 

Lidiya  Ivanovna  is  not  very  ooraraunicative.  If  she  has  difficulties  in  work 
^e  tries  to  strengthen  everything  oxit  herself.  She  spends  imich  time  at  the 
plant  and  frequently  stays  late.  Incidentally,  even  at  home  she  frequently 
continues  to  do  things  related  to  work:  she  reads  books  on  her  specialty  and 
figures  out  diagrams.  It  is  no  accident  that  she  has  authority  among  other 
technologists. 

But  while  she  is  a  good  worker,  as  a  person  Lidiya  Ivanovna  is  not  well 
understood  by  those  around  her.  For  the  majority  of  people  es^press  their 
emotional  positions  in  their  communication  and  they  expect  that  of  people  with 
vhom  they  are  speaking. 

But  people  like  Lidiya  Ivanovna  are  not  "dried  up."  They  perceive  the 
situation  emotionally  and  have  their  own  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of 
life,  but  they  are  very  sensitive  and  easily  wounded  and  therefore  they  prefer 
not  to  reveal  their  internal  world.  This  is  why  they  are  called  autistic 
(latin  auto — ^turned  toward  oneself,  closed) .  In  communication  with  people  of 
this  type  one  can  encounter  both  increased  sensitivity  and  timidity  and  an 
absolute  "stony"  coldness  and  inaccessibility.  Changes  from  the  one  to  the 
other  create  the  iitpression  of  inconsistency. 

V 
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The  autistic  character  has  its  own  positive  aspects.  Among  these  are  the 
stability  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests,  tact,  imobtrusiveness  in 
communication,  independent  b^avior  (sometimes  excessively  marked  and 
persistent) ,  and  cbservanoe  of  the  rules  of  formal  business  relations.  Here 
people  of  an  autistic  character,  as  a  result  of  subordinate  their  feel^^ 
to  reason,  can  provide  models  for  emulation.  The  difficulties  for  this 
characterological  type  are  associated  with  entering  into  a  new  collective  and 
arranging  informal  ties.  Friendly  relations  are  establi^ed  with  difficulty 
and  slowly,  although  if  they  are  established  they  turn  out  to  be  stable, 
sometimes  for  life. 

If  someone  with  an  autistic  character  has  come  to  your  collective,  do  not  rush 
to  establish  informal  relations  with  him.  Persistent  attei^ts  to  penetrate 
into  the  internal  world  of  such  a  person,  to  "creep  into  their  soul,"  can  lead 
to  a  situation  i^ere  they  close  rp  and  go  inside  themselves  even  more. 

The  production  activity  of  such  a  person  can  suffer  from  the  fact  that  he 
wants  to  do  everything  himself.  This  path  leads  to  hi^  qualifications,  but 
frequently  the  new  knowledge  and  e3q)erience  could  be  obtained  considerably 
more  simply  by  communicating  with  other  people.  Moreover,  excessive 
independence  it  difficult  to  switch  from  one  question  to  another  and  can 
iitpede  cooperation.  Without  "creeping  into  the  soul"  of  such  a  person,  it  is 
important  to  organize  his  activity  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  hear  the  opinions 
of  people  around  him. 

Sometimes  people  with  an  autistic  character  take  the  easier  path — they 
communicate  only  with  people  like  themselves.  This  is  partly  correct,  but  it 
can  strengthen  the  existing  peculiarities  of  character.  And  communication 
with  an  emotional,  candid,  benevolent  friend  can  sometimes  completely  change  a 
person's  character. 

If  you  have  such  a  character  yoxurself ,  this  is  our  advice;  try  not  to 
reinforce  your  isolation,  aloofness  and  restraint  of  feelings  in 
communication.  Positive  features  of  yorur  personality  when  taken  to  the 
extreme  become  negative  ones.  Try  to  develop  emotions  and  the  ability  to 
express  your  feelings.  Emotional  firmness,  decisiveness  euid  the  ability  to 
defend  your  position — ^these  are  just  eis  necessary  as  the  development  of  other 
qualities-^intellectual,  cultural,  professional,  business  and  so  forth.  A 
shortage  of  these  thincfs  causes  human  communication  to  suffer — one  of  the  most 
valuable  aspects  of  life.  And  in  the  final  analysis  it  also  involves  your 
professional  activity. 

Labile  Character 

The  work  situation  is  very  important  for  the  assemibly  worker  Anna  Fedorovna  P. 
The  slightest  rudeness  can  put  her  in  a  depression  vhile  the  simplest  praise 
can  make  her  ecstatic.  Once  Anna  Fedorovna  refused  to  go  to  another  shop  with 
a  higher  salary  because  the  boss  there  was  rude.  Feeling  her  psychological 
vulnerability,  she  tries  to  protect  herself  from  contacts  with  people  \iho  are 
sharp  and  cat^orical,  and  if  they  are  unavoidable  she  tries  not  to  get  into 
conflicts  with  them. 
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Usually  a  person,  vAien  ejq)eriencing  some  emotion,  for  example,  joy,  cannot 
quicdcly  ''change”  it.  He  experiences  it  for  a  certain  amount  of  time  even  if 
the  circumstances  have  changed.  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  usual  inertia 
of  tte  emotional  experiences.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  emotionally 
l^ile  character;  the  mood  changes  quickly  and  easily  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  an  insignificant  event  can  completely  change  a 
person's  emotional  condition. 

The  rapid  and  strong  change  in  the  mood  of  such  people  makes  it  iiipossible  for 
the  average  type  of  people  (more  inert)  to  keep  track  of  their  internal 
condition  and  syirpathize  with  them  conpletely.  We  frequently  evaluate  people 
according  to  ourselves,  and  this  frequently  leads  to  a  situation  v^ere  the 
feelings  of  a  person  with  an  emotionally  labile  character  are  regarded  as 
stqperficial,  changing  too  rapidly,  and  therefore  somehow  unreal,  the  kind  to 
vhich  one  should  not  attach  significance.  And  this  is  wrong.  The  feelings  of 
this^  type  of  person,  of  course,  are  the  most  "real"  and  one  can  become 
convinced  of  this  in  critical  situations,  and  also  from  the  stable  attachments 
this  person  has,  the  sincerity  of  his  behavior  and  his  ability  to  syitpathize. 

A  mistake  in  relating  to  a  person  with  a  labile  character  can  be,  for  exaitple, 
the  following  situation.  A  boss  vho  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his 
subordinates  can  call  them  in  his  office,  criticize  them,  "berate"  them,  being 
oriented  (unawares)  to  his  own  emotional  inertia.  As  a  result  the  reaction  to 
criticism  can  turn  out  to  be  unexpected:  a  woman  might  burst  into  tears,  and  a 
man  might  quit  his  job. . . .  An  ordinary  "chewing  out"  can  end  up  in  a 
psychological  trauma  for  life. 

A  person  who  has  a  labile  character  must  learn  to  live  in  a  world  that  is 
"harsh"  and  "cpade"  for  his  constitution  and  learn  to  protect  his  nervous 
^st^,  vhich  is  weak  in  a  certain  sense,  from  negative  influences.  Living 
conditions  and  good  psychological  health  are  very  important,  since  the  same 
features  of  emotional  lability  can  be  manifested  not  as  positive,  but  as 
negative  factors:  irritcfcility,  instability  of  mood,  a  pathetic  tone,  and  so 
forth.  A  good  p^chological  climate  in  the  labor  collective  is  very  important 
for  pecple  with  this  character.  If  the  people  around  him  are  kind,  the  person 
cm  quickly  fo^et  vhat  is  bad,  as  thou^  it  were  crowded  out.  Communication 
with  hyperthymic  types  exerts  a  good  influence  on  people  with  an  emotionally 
labile  character.  A  friendly  situation  and  warmth  not  only  influence  these 
people,  but  also  determines  the  productivity  of  their  activity  and 
psychological  and  even  physical  well-being. 

The  Demonstrative  Character 

The  engineer  Aleksandra  Ivanovna  was  instructed  to  reproduce  some 
documentation.  One  hundred  copies  would  have  been  enough.  But  ejdiilarated  by 
the  fact  that  she  had  received  her  instructions  from  the  directors  themselves, 
she  so  exaggerated  its  importance  that  soon  everjtody  was  forced  to  agree  with 
her:  of  course  they  needed  no  less  than  500  copies. ...  The  people  around  her 
did  not  go  into  the  matter  very  deeply,  but  they  had  the  feeling  that 
something  unusually  important  and  necessary  was  happening.  Aleksandra 
Ivanovno's  "significant  smiles,"  her  hints  at  management,  the  fuss  and  bustle 
around  the  materials  that  were  being  reproduced  contributed  to  this. 
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One  must  say  that  there  was  almost  no  need  to  reproduce  the  papers.  But  they 
moved  from  place  to  place  so  frequently  and  with  such  importance  that  the 
workers  had  firmly  rooted  in  their  memory  the  cpinion  that  Aleksandra  Ivanovna 
was  an  escceptionally  hard-working,  efficient  and  irreplaceable  person. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  demonstrative  character  is  a  greater  than  average 
ability  to  crowd  out  a  rational,  critical  view  of  themselves  and,  as  a  result 
of  this,  to  have  demonstrative,  somevtot  "dramatic"  behavior. 

This  "crowding  out"  is  extensively  manifested  in  man's  psyche,  and  especially 
clearly  in  children.  But  a  child  plays,  for  example,  at  being  an  electric 
locomotive  engineer  and  he  can  get  so  taken  ip  in  his  role  that  if  you  address 
him  not  as  an  engineer,  but  by  his  name  he  can  become  offended.  Obviously, 
this  kind  of  crowding  out  is  related  to  developed  emotionality,  a  vivid 
imagination,  weakness  of  logic,  the  inability  to  see  one's  own  behavior  from 
the  outside,  and  a  low  level  of  self-criticism.  All  this  sometimes  remains  in 
adults.  A  person  who  has  a  demonstrative  character  easily  imitates  the 
behavior  of  other  people.  He  can  represent  himself  as  anybody  he  would  like 
to  see.  Usually  these  people  have  a  broad  range  of  contacts;  as  a  rule,  their 
negative  features  are  not  too  markedly  developed  and  people  love  them. 

The  striving  for  success  and  the  desire  to  look  good  in  the  eyes  of  others  are 
so  marked  in  this  character  that  one  gets  the  inpression  that  this  is  the  main 
and  perhaps  even  the  only  feature.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  key  feature  is 
still  the  inability  at  ciertain  moments  to  look  critically  at  themselves  from 
the  outside.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  look  at 
vhat  the  demonstrative  personalities  do  in  other  situations.  For  example, 
vhen  they  are  involved  in  the  role  of  a  sick  person.  Or  deling  apparently 
amoral  behavior  they  display  a  lack  of  discipline,  and  so  forth.  In  these 
cases,  regardless  of  the  desire  to  succeed  in  another  situation,  they  can 
blame  themselves  for  something  that  was  clearly  disadvantageous  in  the 
preceding  role.  But  the  one  is  not  related  to  the  other,  there  is  only  a 
switching  from  one  role  to  the  other.  Such  a  person  can  act  in  different  ways 
with  different  people,  depending  on  how  he  would  like  to  be  seen. 

With  esqjerience  and  when  the  capabilities  of  a  person  of  a  demonstrative 
character  are  in  evidence  the  pecTuliarities  of  other  people  stand  out  well. 
Th^  see  the  attitude  toward  themselves,  they  adjust  to  it  and  try  to  control 
it.  It  should  be  noted  that  frequently  they  do  not  succeed.  They  develop 
whatever  attitude  toward  themselves  they  want,  and  sometimes  they  actively 
manipulate  people.  The  development  of  this  type  of  featiares,  especially  in 
combination  with  a  low  level  of  intellect  and  unsatisfactory  education,  can 
lead  to  adventurism.  An  example  of  this  is  the  not  unknown  situations  with 
the  "delivery"  of  materials  that  are  in  short  supply,  for  instance 
automobiles.  The  people  vho  are  deceived  in  these  cases  are  let  down  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  oriented  toward  their  internal  criteria  for  evaluating  a 
lie—they  try  to  determine  vhether  or  not  in  the  adventurist's  internal  world 
there  are  not  some  alarming  details:  confusion,  lack  of  coordination  of  ideas 
and  so  forth,  vhich  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  suspect  him  of  lying. 
But  since  after  he  has  entered  a  role  the  adventurist  does  not  internally  feel 
he  is  lying,  pecple  can  easily  be  deceived  when  evaluating  his  behavior. 
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A  "developed"  demonstrative  personality,  if  one  can  call  it  that,  also  forms 
its  own  world  view,  easily  "pulling  out"  from  the  accepted  views  that  Ti\hich 
suits  this  type  of  character  most.  They  assimilate,  the  idea  of  ^alse 
modesty,  and  the  admissibility  of  praise  of  them,  they  turn  away  from 
stagnation  and  the  rationalism  of  those  aroimd  them,  and  they  allow  hints 
about  their  being  among  the  select  few. 

It  is  difficult  for  such  a  person  if  he  ends  in  a  collective  vhich  does  not 
take  into  account  his  personal  and  psychological  uniqueness.  And  yet  this 
uniqueness  really  does  exist!  If  the  people  around  him  are  cold,  formal,  and 
do  not  notice  him,  the  person  begins  to  behave  in  a  demonstrative  way;  he 
draws  attention  to  himself ,  and  makes  scenes,  vhich  is  usually  condemned  by 
those  around  him.  But  how  else  can  a  person  vho  lives  in  images  di^lay  the 
uniqueness  of  his  experiences?  How  else  but  throu^  images?  Obviously,  the 
game  that  arises  in  these  cases  should  be  regarded  as  such. 

Havu^  recogmzed  the  demonstrative  character,  one  ^ould  "make  an  adji:istment" 
to  his  promises:  for  frequently  this  involves  self-advertising  and  entering 
the  role  of  a  person  vho  "can  do  everything."  One  must  have  a  sense  of  vhere 
the  conventionality  of  the  game  is  manifested  and  vhere  one  is  speaking  about 
the  real  state  of  affairs. 

Such  a  person,  for  example,  can  be  instructed  to  advertise  a  product  if  the 
other  features  of  his  personality  do  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  good  if  a 
person  with  a  demonstrative  character  can  not  only  obtain  satisfaction  from 
his  basic  work,  but  also  participate  in  artistic  independent  work,  then  he 
will  have  an  outlet  for  his  natural  gifts. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  positive  restructviring  of  such  a  personality  to 
have  a  desire  to  develop  the  opposite  features  in  himself — the  ability  to 
control  himself,  to  direct  his  behavior  in  the  necessary  channels,  and  so 
forth.  Abstract  thinking  makes  it  possible  to  look  at  himself  from  the 
outside,  to  evaluate  his  behavior  critically,  to  corrpare  facts,  and  to  trace 
his  I'sypersituational"  line  of  behavior.  If  the  demonstrative  b^avior  is 
sufficiently  offset  by  the  opposite  features,  the  person  gains  a  great  deal: 
the  ability  to  analyze  facts,  the  ability  to  see  in  his  imagination  entire 
picb^es  and  scenarios  of  the  possible  development  of  today's  situation,  the 
to  notice  the  details  of  people's  behavior  and  react  sensitively  to 
them,  and  so  forth.  Under  these  conditions  the  demonstrative  character 
manifests  its  positive  features  to  the  greatest  degree. 

The  Psychasthenic  Character 

Petr  Nikolayevich  P. ,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  work  has  to  work  with 
equipment  a  great  deal.  And  sometimes  it  seems  that  he  hides  behind  it  from 
other  people.^  He  is  a  conscientious  and  punctual  worker,  but  he  is  very 
closed  with  his  work  comrades .  Once  in  a  vhile  he  will  ask  somebody  for  a 
cigarette,  but  the  conversation,  as  a  rule,  does  not  go  further  than  that. 
The  expression  on  Petr  Nikolayevich's  face  is  stem  and  concerned,  but  it 
turns  out  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  worry  and  fear  comes  from 
concern  about  his  own  health. 
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A  worker  with  a  psychasthenic  character,  as  a  rule,  is  rational  and  inclined 
to  analytical,  "step  by  step"  processing  of  information  and  interpretation  of 
facts  throu^  breaking  them  down  and  singling^ out  individual  signs.  But  he 
does  not  shift  over  to  other  measures  of  reflecting  the  surrounding  world~to 
the  level  of  images  or  intuitive  grasping  of  the  situation  as  a  vhole. 

Constant  rationalism  Impoverishes  and  weakens  emotionality.  Emotional 
ej^riences  became  faded  and  monotonous,  and  they  are  subordinated  to  the 
course  of  rational  constructs.  This  leads  to  a  situation  where,  as  opposed  to 
the  preceding  type,  one  observes  a  weakness  of  the  process  of  crowding  out. 
Let  us  say  that  a  person  has  interpreted  a  situation,  has  weighed  all  the 
"pros"  and  "cons,"  and  has  come  to  the  ccaiclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  act 
in  a  particular  way,  but  his  emotional  motivation  organizes  his  internal  world 
so  weakly  that  doubts  are  not  cast  out  and  the  person  in  any  event  is  held 
back  from  action. 

Ihe  same  desires  can  appear  from  time  to  time  without  being  reflected  in  the 
behavior,  becoming  customary  and  finally  even  boring.  Disturbing  topics 
become  the  subject  of  repeated  consideration,  but  this  leads  to  nothing. 
Doubts  can  also  become  customary,  and  fl\K±uation  between  the  "pro"  and  "con" 
in  solving  a  particular  problem  can  become  permanent.  As  a  result,  a  person 
of  this  type  typically  lacks  a  firm  position.  This  is  r^laced  by  a  desire  to 
investigate  everything,  putting  off  conclusions  and  decisions.  If  you  need  to 
interpret  a  situation  rationalistically,  have  a  talk  with  such  a  person;  he 
will  analyze  in  depth  at  least  certain  aspects,  although  he  may  not  pay  any 
attention  to  others. 

One  should  not  trust  a  person  with  this  character  to  make  decisions, 
especially  responsible  ones.  If  he  has  to  make  them,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
him  assistance;  consult,  assign  experts  in  this  problem  and  suggest  solutions, 
helping  to  overcome  the  psychological  (and  not  related  to  objective 
circumstances)  barrier  in  moving  from  the  decision  to  the  action.  Obviously, 
administrative  work  is  counterindicated  for  the  psychasthenic.  When  he  finds 
himself  in  a  conplicated,  rapidly  changing  multifaceted  situation,  for 
example,  the  situation  of  coraraunication,  such  a  person  does  not  have  time  to 
interpret  it,  he  can  feel  restricted,  and  he  can  lose  his  way. 

Such  a  person  can  improve  his  character  by  developing  his  figurative  memory 
and  his  emotional  side.  The  imagination  makes  it  possible  to  reproduce 
various  situations  and  compare  them,  drawing  correct  conclusions  even  without 
analyzing  all  aspects  of  a  given  situation.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  great 
mental  work  falls  away  and  the  conclusions  can  tvum  out  to  be  correct.  The 
fact  is  that  the  analytical  approach  always  involves  a  risk  of  failing  to  take 
into  accoimt  various  peculiarities  of  the  matter  vhich  one  can  "sense"  with 
indirect  perception.  Ihe  emotions  make  it  possible  to  combine  ideas  and  unite 
various  areas  of  experience  according  to  principles  of  similarity  of  emotional 
experiences,  that  is,  act  as  a  force  that  integrates  and  organizes  the  psyche. 
It  is  as  though  emotional  evaluations  replace  rational  analysis  since  they 
make  it  possible  to  reflect  a  multitude  of  aspects  of  the  situation.  It  is 
known  that  "without  human  emotions  no  cognition  of  the  truth  is  possible." 
Ihe  develcpooent  of  the  emotions  smooths  out  the  psychasthenic  features. 
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Ihe  stalled  Character 

The  new  laboratory  chief  Nikolay  Nilcolayesvich  M.  began  his  labor  activity  vhen 
he  dragged  into  his  office  an  immense  table  and  armchairs,  and  ordered 
bookshelves,  a  television  set  and  a  tape  recorder — in  a  word,  when  he  did 
everything  to  make  himself  look  as  authoritative  as  possible.  Nikolay 
Nikolayevich  is  a  willfxil  person,  even  stubborn.  If  he  had  begun  to  "push 
throu^"  a  new  topic,  the  workers  could  rest  easy:  he  absolutely  would  push  it 
thixxi^.  But  if  one  were  to  try  to  esq^ress  any  doubt  about  the  importance  of 
this  topic!  Ihe  laboratory  chief  would  iinceremonicusly  show  him  vho  is  boss. 
Openly  esqiressed  love  of  power,  self-advertising  and  despotism  landoubtedly 
harm  his  relations  with  co-workers,  but  to  criticism  of  shortcomings  he 
usually  reacts  by  creating  a  stir:  he  becomes  irritated  and  then  everything  is 
the  same  as  it  was. 

Ihe  fact  is  that  in  terms  of  the  peculiarities  of  emotional  esqjerienceS  the 
stuck  character  is  opposed  to  the  leibile  character.  As  D.  N.  Ovsyaniko- 
Kulikovskiy  writes,  "In  the  sphere  of  feelings  there  is  a  law  of 
forgetfulness"  (he  has  in  mind  the  ordinary  changing  feelings,  and  not  moral 
tenets) .  When  we  recall  previous  offense,  praise,  enthusiasm,  disenchantment 
and  so  forth,  of  course,  we  can  imagine  our  condition,  but  we  cannot 
experience  it  again,  the  intensity  of  the  experience  is  gradually  lost. 
People  of  a  stalled  character  are  constructed  differently:  when  they  recall 
something  in  the  past,  the  feelings,  in  the  words  of  M.  Yu.  Lermontov, 
"pednfully  strike  the  soul."  Moreover,  they  can  became  Stronger  since  as  they 
are  repeated  from  time  to  time  they  stylize  the  representation  of  the 
situation,  transforming  its  details.  Offenses  are  remembered  for  an 
especially  long  time  since  negative  feelings  are  experienced  more  strongly. 
People  with  this  character  are  frecyiently  unforgiving,  but  this  is  explained 
not  by  their  intention  but  by  the  persistence  and  slow  movement  of  their 
eaperiences. 

This  slow  movement  is  also  manifested  at  the  level  of  thinking:  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  assimilate  new  ideas  and  sometimes  it  takes  days  or 
months  to  instill  a  fresh  idea  in  such  a  person.  But  if  he  understands  it,  he 
follows  it  with  the  inevitable  stubbornness.  The  same  slowness  and  inertia 
can  also  be  manifested  at  the  level  of  movements.  Such  a  person  walks  slowly, 
as  if  with  pride. 

The  inertia  and  the  state  of  being  stuck  in  a  feeling,  thou^t  or  deed  lead  to 
a  situation  where  in  labor  actiyity  there  is  frequently  excessive 
detailization  and  increased  thorou^iness,  althou^  something  nearby  vhich  has 
not  fallen  into  the  sphere  Of  the  stalled  personality's  attention  may  hot 
receive  any  attention  at  all.  For  exanple,  he  is  extremely  neat,  exacting  and 
tates  a  long  time  in  cleaning  ip  his  desk.  He  places  papers  and  books  along 
the  shelves,  carefully  looking  into  the  sli^test  details. 

As  we  can  see  from  our  example,  a  manager  with  a  stuck  character  is  not  very 
successful  in  working  with  people.  But  such  a  person  can  be  entrusted  with 
arranging  the  shop  and  giving  it  an  internally  Organized  appearance  (if  in 
inposing  order  again  he  does  not  excessively  terrorize  thcjse  around  him) .  It 
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i^ould  be  kept  in  mind  that  as  a  result  of  inertia  he  can  so!mev\aiat  abi:ise  his 
power. 

Monotbnoite’  traumatization  by  certain  circumstances  or  permanent ^conditions 
that  cause  negative  emotions  can  have  a  negative  effect  on  a  person  with  this 
character.  The  accumulation  of  negative  feelings,  vhich  are  not  orily  retained 
but  also  add  to  one  another,  can  lead  to  an  outburst.  When  the  person 
eatresses  his  anger  he  loses  control  of  himself.  Extreme  situations  can  lead 
to  sharply  expressed  aggressiy^ess.  But  the  positive  emotions,  related,  for 
example,  to  siicoess,  lead  to  a  situation  ’sAiere  the  person  becomes  "gidc^  with 
success,”  he  "wears  it,"  and  he  is  uncritically  satisfied  with  himself. 

Ihe  life  of  a  person  with  a  stalled  Character  ^ould  be  sufficiently  diverse. 
Cteramuhication  with  people  (and  the  more  the  better)  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  at  least  partially  overcome  his  internal  inertia.  It  is  of 
considerable  significance  for  those  around  him  to  imderstand  the  peculiarities 
of  this  Character:  tolerance  of  eJqjressing  long- forgotten  offenses  or 
accusations  and  an  indulgent  attitude  toward  inertia.  Do  not  contradict  the 
more  "serious"  strivings  of  such  an  individual  and  do  not  try  to  reeducate 
him.  Inertia  in  and  of  itself  does  not  determine  vhich  emotions,  positive  or 
negative,  "bog  down"  the  person. 

It  is  better  to  perceive  the  "bogging  down"  in  positive  rather  than  ne^tive 
esperiences! 

Conforitiing  Character 

Larisa  Vasilyevna  S.,  vho  has  good  training  in  the  area  of  mathematics  and 
programming,  was  given  a  new  task  for  modeling  processes  in  electrical 
networks.  She  tried  the  suggested  algorithm  but  since  it  "did  not  compute" 
she  lost  her  head.  Instead  of  trying  to  figure  out  the  problem  independently, 
she  began  to  go  to  her  co-workers  for  help.  But  their  advice  was  sui^)ended  in 
air:  her  confusion,  lack  of  composure  and,  the  main  thing,  her  lack  of 
independence  impeded  the  matter.  Actually,  Larisa  Vasilyevna  needed  not  help, 
but  constant  supervision. 

As  a  result  the  work  was  not  done.  Timidity,  permissiveness  and  willingness 
to  do  any  other  job  helped  Larisa  Vasilyevna  to  avoid  punishment;  they  simply 
transferred  her  to  a  different  section.  But  here  too  she  was  still 
indecisive,  disorganized  and  would  throw  up  her  hands  at  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

As  we  can  see,  even  good  qualifications  did  not  help  the  worker  with  a 
conformir^  Character  to  master  the  skills  of  independent  work.  People  with 
such  a  character  can  act  only  if  they  have  support  from  those  around  them. 
Without  this  support  they  lose  themselves  and  do  not  know  vAiat  to  do,  i^hat  is 
correct  in  a  given  situation  and  vtot  is  iiKorrect. 

^nie  peculiarity  of  people  with  a  conforming  Character  is  a  lack  of 
contradiction  with  their  environment.  Having  found  a  place  in  it,  they  easily 
reach  the  "average  statistical"  opinion  of  those  around  them,  they  are  easily 
impressed  with  the  most  widespread  judgments,  and  they  easily  follow  them. 
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They  cannot  resist  the  pressure  of  persuasive  actions  and  they  immediately 
give  in  to  them. 

People  with  a  conforming  character  seem  to  cement  the  collective.  Unnoticed, 
never  standing  out,  they  are  the  natural  bearers  of  its  norms,  values  and 
interests.  One  of  the  undoubted  merits  of  this  type  of  character  is  their 
xanobtrusiveness  in  coramnication,  their  natural  "knowing,"  their  ability  to 
"dissolve"  themselves  in  the  values  and  interests  of  the  other. 

The  shortcomings  of  a  conforming  character  are  linked  to  its  merits.  Easily 
submitting  to  those  around  them,  such  pecple  frequently  do  not  have  their  own 
opinion.  If  the  opinion  of  the  others  aroxand  them  regaixiing  one  issue  or 
aaiother  changes,  they  blindly  follow  it,  without  cottparing  it  critically  with 
the  preceding  one.  Even  if  a  persci  with  a  conformiaig  chaiecter  has  knowledge 
that  enables  him  to  draw  the  correct  conclxasions  hiaaaself ,  he  most  frequently 
follows  the  others,  throwing  off  his  own  poorly  manifested  "guesses."  At  best 
he  will  timidly  tiy  to  express  them,  but  if  he  does  not  find  support  from 
others  he  gives  xap. 

These  may  be  eapressed  clearly  or  they  may  not,  but  the  internal,  deeply  felt 
anales  of  such  a  personality  are:  "Be  like  everybody  else,"  "Do  not  get 
ahead,"  and  "Do  not  lag  b^ind."  It  is  as  though  such  people  set  as  their 
goal  to  be  on  the  sidelines  at  all  times,  to  be  at  the  golden  mean.  They 
avoid  jtold,  challenging  acts.  Becoming  dependent  on  the  opinions,  evalxiations 
and  views  of  others  emd  thus  forming  their  own  world  view,  they  are 
conservative  and  do  not  want  to  change  things,  since  this  would  involve 
revising  their  views.  Such  pecple  rarely  change  liieir  jobs,  and  even  if  their 
relations  are  xancxamfortable,  they  xxsually  tolerate  them  patiently.  Workers 
with  a  cjonforming  character  can  be  good  deputies  (assistants) ,  advancing  along 
the  job  ladder  in  this  role.  But  they  should  not  be  made  "dhiefs,"  and  they 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  independent  organization  of  work.  If  this 
teppens  the  person  will  most  likely  lose  cpntrol  and  might  display 
indecisiveness,  right  down  to  the  point  of  sxibordinating  himself  to  his 
sxibordinate  in  order  to  find  a  way  out. 

The  most  favorable  cxxiditions  for  these  people  are  when  the  activity  is  well 
regialated.  They  must  know  clearly:  vhat  must  be  done,  by  vhat  time,  and  in 
xdiat  sequence.  If  such  a  person  has  ccme  xonder  yoxir  jxxrisdiction,  you  must 
explain  to  him  clearly  yoxir  requirements  and  be  guided  hy  them  consistently. 
Then  his  activity  will  be  more  proc^ictive  and  more  lively. 

It  is  possible  to  overcome  the  featxires  of  excessive  conformism  fcy  training 
the  will.  Try  to  state  and  express  your  internal  position  in  your  behavior, 
defend  it,  and  develop  strength  of  character. 

The  Unstable  Character 

The  young  worker  Aleksandr  K.  was  sent  to  coxirses  for  increasing  his 
qualifications.  Among  the  students  in  the  coxirses  he  immediately  foxind 
friends  and  discussed  the  lessons  with  them.  He  did  not  react  to  the  remarks 
of  the  instructors.  He  began  to  miss  classes,  spent  time  in  the  smoking  room, 
and  vrandered  the  streets  doing  nothing. 
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When  he  learned  that  Aleksandr  was  wasting  his  time,  his  father  became 
involved.  It  was  a  familiar  situation;  the  same  thing  had  happened  v^en  his 
son  was  in  school.  Ife  spoke  with  the  teachers  and  asked  them  to  report  to  him 
about  his  son’s  behavior.  He  wrote  out  a  program  of  studies  and  began  to 
check  to  make  sure  that  Aleksandr  followed  it.  Soon  the  situation  was 
normalized. 

People  of  this  characterological  type  have  no  firm  internal  principles  and 
their  sense  of  duty  and  other  high  htntian  motives  are  not  sufficiently 
developed.  As  a  result,  people  of  this  type  are  constantly  striving  for 
immediate  satisfactions  and  diversions.  What  precisely  will  be  the  object  of 
diversion  depends  on  the  particular  coit^any  in  which  the  person  with  the 
unstable  character  finds  himself,  the  level  of  develcpnent  of  his  personality 
^d  othSr  factors.  It  can  be  strumming  a  guitar  or  spending  many  hours  in 
idle  conversation — ^they  discuss  special  cases  that  make  them  lau^,  ej^rience 
a  sense  of  superiority  over  others,  and  it  is  a  superiority  of  the  lowest 
type,  related  to  ridicule,  and  so  forth. 

Ihe  desire  for  satisfactions  and  diversions  can  be  so  marked  that  the  person 
ignores  elementary  duties,  does  not  wi^  to  do  anything,  and  is  directed  only 
toward  consuitptiori.  He  does  not  think  about  how  frequently  he  obtains  the 
good  things  in  life  at  the  esqjense  of  others.  People  with  an  unstable 
character  overestimate  the  desire  of  other  people  for  satisfactions  and  this 
seems  to  them  to  be  the  main  motive  for  vhich  everyone  lives.  "Is  it  not 
obvious  that  everyone  wants  this?"  they  ask.  The  lack  of  desire  to  work  and 
the  desire  to  avoid  occupations  that  are  not  directly  associated  with 
satisfaction  lead  to  a  situation  vhere  in  the  sphere  of  diversions  they  cannot 
learn  anything  definite.  Or,  in  their  words,  they  can,  but  they  do  not  want 
to.  For  example,  they  will  not  systematically  learn  to  play  the  guitar,  drive 
a  car  and  so  forth. 

Such  a  person  is  no  gift  to  the  labor  collective.  He  performs  his  duties 
irregularly  and  does  a  great  deal  under  the  vhip.  He  ignores  those  duties 
which  require  painstaking  work  and  cannot  be  done  on  the  run  or  in  a  flash.  If 
the  manager  reduces  si;pervision  or  decreases  the  demands  made  on  such  a  person 
he  immediately  sees  that  he  is  not  performing  his  duties  and  does  not  finish 
anything.  On  the  otheir  hand,  his  easy  manner  helps  others  to  relieve 
themselves  of  concern  and  look  at  the  lighter  side  of  life.  But  if  the 
collective  does  not  place  its  demands  on  him  firmly  enough,  this  can 
exacerbate  his  slovenliness  and  neglect  for  work  and  obligations.  The 
supervision,  however,  should  not  be  too  strict,  for  otherwise  the  person  may 
refute  the  ri^t  of  those  around  him  to  control  his  bdiavior . 

A  favor^le  environment  for  a  person  with  an  unstable  character  can  be  a 
collective  that  takes  his  interests,  enthusiasms  and  inclinations  into 
account.  The  organization  should  be  such  that  the  organizing  functions, 
concern  for  details  and  the  routine  part  of  work  are  done  by  others.  The 
person  with  an  lanstable  character  becomes  a  leader  in  places  where  it  is 
necessary  to  perform  pleasant,  cheerful  work  related  to  diversion.  And  here 
he  can  get  way  ahead  of  the  others.  An  uiKierstanding  of  these  peculiarities 
and  their  correct  utilization,  and  not  attenpts  to  reeducate  the  individual. 
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vAiich  usually  turn  out  to  be  unproductive,  create  acceptable  conditions  for 
the  life  and  activity  of  such  a  person.  In  these  cases  his  social  adaptation 
is  successful. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  way  a  person  with  an  unstable  character 
influences  the  brigade  (shop,  division) .  Possibly  one  of  the  goal-oriented 
and  strong-willed  members  of  the  brigade  can  be  entrusted  to  "check”  on  the 
discipline  of  such  a  worker.  One  must  say  that  the  heed  for  supervision  of 
the  behavior  of  people  with  an  unstable  character  remain  throu^out  their 
entire  life. 

The  cycloid  Character 

In  the  description  of  the  seamstress  Nina  Ivanovna  M. ,  vhich  was  given  by  the 
section  chief,  he  notes  the  irregularity  of  her  work.  Sometimes  everything 
works  for  her — ^the  plan  is  overfulfilled  and  ihe  is  in  an  eaaiellent  mcxDd,  and 
then  the  next  time  Nina  Ivanovna  is  vapid,  boring,  she  works  slowly  and  she 
makes  mistakes. 

Nina  Ivanovna  herself  has  long  been  aware  of  her  mocxi  swings  which  are  not 
carved  by  anything  external.  It  sometimes  happenes  that  everything  seems  bad 
to  her  and  her  mcxDd  is  such  that  she  is  fri^tened  out  of  her  wits,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  gradually  things  change,  her  life 
seems  beautiful  again,  and  Nina  Ivanovna  is  again  cheerful  and  energetic.  Her 
friends  at  work  know  this  peculiarity  of  hers  and  indulge  it;  if  Nina  is 
depressed  today,  she  will  soon  make  for  vhat  has  been  lost. 

The  vhole  prthlem  is  that  Nina  Ivanovna  has  a  cycloid  character,  vhereby  there 
are  periodic  changes  in  her  ability  to  work,  her  activity  and  her  mood. 
During  a  jhase  of  elevaticai  these  pecple  look  like  hyperthymic  types;  they  are 
cxanmxanicative,  they  speak  rapidly,  they  easily  master  new  things,  they  are 
cptimistic,  and  they  are  somevhat  excited  and  sometimes  even  overexcited.  In 
a  phase  of  decline  they  exhibit  the  opposite  features;  the  person  becomes 
passive,  slc3w,  unwilling  to  cxmmiunicate  and  remain  silent  more.  The  person 
does  not  want  to  do  anything  and  everything  goes  wrong.  He  is  dissatisfied 
with  himself  and  scolds  himself  for  his  lack  of  vigor  and  his  slowness.  The 
declines  and  elevations  can  continue  from  several  days  to  2-3  weeks,  a  month 
or  more. 

During  an  up  pericxJ  these  workers  display  greater  capabilities  than  are 
usually  inherent  in  them;  they  easily  gra^  the  essence  of  new  work,  they  have 
a  gcx3d  imaginaticxi,  they  cope  with  new  duties  well,  they  easily  solve  problems 
that  arise,  and  so  forth.  During  this  period  they  have  a  sense  of  the 
unlimitecJness  of  their  capabilities  and  they  overestimate  their  own 
personality  to  a  certain  degree. 

During  a  pericad  of  decline  their  ability  to  work  deteriorates.  The  person's 
thou^ts  will  not  "get  moving"  and  it  is  hard  to  think.  They  lose  the  desire 
to  do  anything,  their  communication  decxreases  and  their  mood  deteriorates. 

Managers  note  the  irregularity  of  the  work  of  their  subordinates  and  criticize 
them  for  a  lack  of  stability  and  laxness  in  their  work.  But  these 
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peculiarities  are  biologically  conditioned  to  a  considerable  degree  and 
criticism  and  xanpleasantness  in  a  period  of  decline  can  only  prolong  it  and 
make  the  condition  worse.  One  should  not  place  a  person  with  a  cycloid 
character  in  sections  that  require  a  constantly  high  rate  of  work,  where 
everything  is  linked  to  a  single  rhythm  (for  example,  on  a  conveyor) . 
Possibly,  having  sized  him  up,  one  ^ould  not  rigidly  plan  his  daily  output. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  regularity  in  his  work,  such  a  person  can,  in 
the  final  analysis,  achieve  fairly  hi^  production  indicators. 

During  the  period  of  reduced  ^ility  to  work  it  is  better  for  such  a  person  to 
try  to  avoid  difficulties  and  unpleasantness,  and  observe  the  schedule  of  the 
day.  It  is  better  to  reduce  the  work  load  and,  of  course,  not  take  on  new 
kinds  of  work,  to  try  to  improve  his  mood  som^ow,  and  not  be  too  angry  at 
himself  for  the  lack  of  the  qualities  of  will,  his  disorganization  and  so 
torth. 

Overloading  of  the  nervous  system,  for  example  in  connection  with  moving  to  a 
new  place  of  residence,  the  need  to  master  new  activity  and  so  forth,  can 
easily  cause  a  decline  in  the  mood  of  pecple  with  a  cycloid  character.  Under 
these  conditicais,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cycloid  inclination  toward  an  extended 
"gloomy''  mood  is  easily  realized  and,  on  the  other,  the  difficulties  impede 
the  elevation  of  activity  and  mood.  Emotional  overloading  is  harmful  for  such 
people. 

Among  the  positive  features  of  such  a  character  one  can  include  (in  addition 
to  those  features  vhich  are  manifested  in  the  phase  of  elevation)  a  certain 
"continuity"  of  emotional  experi^ces  and  good  will.  Such  people  are  more 
sympathetic  to  others  if  they  do  not  disturb  their  own  condition.  Moreover, 
they  easily  adept  the  positive  emotions  of  those  around  them.  Iheir  emotional 
position  is  weighty  and  visible,  and  their  life  of  feelings  is  distinguished 
by  a  certain  increased  force  and  continuity. 

Once  you  have  become  familiar  with  the  types  of  characters  described  above,  do 
not  be  drawn  into  making  psychological  diagnoses.  You  need  to  know  them  not 
in  order  to  "make  labels,"  but  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  those  around 
you  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  create  a  better  psychological  climate  in 
production  and,  possibly,  even  improve  the  prcxJuction  process  itself. 

CXDPYRIGEir:  Izdatelstvo  "Nauka",  "Ekonomika  i  organizatsiya  prcmyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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OMISTRUCncai  methods  in  west  reported 

Novosibir^  EimCMIKA  I  ORGANIZMSIYA  ERCMYSHLENNOGO  RROIZVODSTVA  (EEQO)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  ip  189-198 

[Article  by  A.  S.  Belorusov,  candidate  of  economic  sciences,  All-Union 
Scientific  Research  Marketing  Institute  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade: 
"What  Is  'Turnkey'  Construction  of  Enterprises?"] 

[Text]  When  batched  equipment  for  industrial  enterprises  and  other  facilities 
was  purchased  both  by  developing  countries  and  industrial  companies  of 
capitalist  states  during  the  1970's-1980's,  the  conditions  of  the  general 
contract  became  widespread,  which  has  been  called  "turnkey"  delivery 
conditions  in  Western  literature. 

According  to  the  definition  of  the  Cammittee  for  the  Development  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  Europe^  Economic  Commission  of  the  UN,  a  "turnkey"  agreement 
means:  "A  transaction  whereby  the  contracting  agent  of  the  client  takes  over 
for  the  client  responsibility  for  constructing  an  industrial  (or 
nonproduction)  facility  and  replaces  the  client  in  dealing  with  other 
corporate  bodies  participating  in  the  construction  of  the  facility.  The 
contracting  agent  turns  over  to  the  client  an  industrial  facility  which  is 
ready  for  operation  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreement, 
specifications  and  guarantees."  Consequently,  cooperation  under  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  means  that  the  contractor  is  responsible  for  all 
the  work  and  deliveries  necessary  for  constructing  the  facility  and  turning  it 
over  to  the  client  ready  for  operation. 

The  responsibility  of  the  contractor  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
agreement  extends  primarily  tp  prompt  and  high-quality  construction  of  the 
facility,  achievement  within  the  stipulated  time  periods  of  the  productivity 
and  product  quality  if  the  facility  is  operated  by  personnel  trained  from  the 
local  population.  Usually  the  commitments  also  include  preinvestment 
engineering  consultation  services,  fieldwork,  tqpograjhical  photographs  of  the 
territory  of  the  facility,  the  drawing  up  of  maps,  seismographic  research 
work,  investigation  of  the  area,  drilling  work,  and  also  predictions  of  the 
development  of  the  branch  and  technical  plans. 

The  volume  of  delivery  and  granting  of  services,  as  a  rule,  includes  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  "know-how,"  planning,  the  delivery  of  batched 
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equipment,  its  installation,  startup  and  adjustment  work,  and  also  the 
planning  and  construction  of  auxiliary  arid  civil  structures.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980 ’s  when  a  shop  for  rolling  steel  bars  valued  at  75 
million  pounds  sterling  was  constructed  under  "turnkey"  conditions  for  the 
state  cottpary  SCMJASID  in  Morocco,  the  obligations  of  the  general  supplier,  the 
Davy  Mackey  Corporation  (Great  Britain),  in  addition  to  planning  the  shop, 
delivering  the  equipment  and  training  national  specialists,  included  the 
construction  of  a  residential  village  for  the  plant's  personnel.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  contract  also  include  having  the  supplier  provide  the 
raw  material  for  the  enterprise  that  was  constructed,  steel  bars,  for  5  years 
after  the  ^op  was  put  into  cperation. 

When  fulfilling  contracts  under  "turnkey"  conditions  the  general  contractor 
can  be  the  owner  of  the  technology  that  is  turned  over  or  the  main  supplier  of 
equipment,  or  the  plan-designer,  the  so-called  "engineering"  company. 
Sometimes,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  facilily  that  is  being  constructed, 
it  is  prefer^le  for  the  role  of  the  general  supplier  to  be  performed  the 
planning  and  design  company,  which  is  responsible  for  achieving  all  the 
planned  technical  and  economic  indicators. 

In  recent  years  for  constructing  large  enterprises  they  create  consortium 
firms  which  have  the  possibility  of  delivering  a  wide  range  of  sets  of 
equipment  with  financing  conditions  that  have  been  official  to  the  purchasers. 
In  their  desire  to  acquiire  the  order  participants  of  consortiums  include  in 
their  makeup  financial  institutions,  banks  and  insurance  companies  which 
organize  ways  of  offering  the  puurchasers  financial  assistance  and  credit, 
sometimes  even  on  an  interstate  level.  They  help  the  consortium  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  ejport  cacedit  from  state  financial  organizations.  Hermes  in  the 
roc,  Eximbank  in  the  United  States,  KDFAS  in  France  arid  so  forth,  they  enlist 
international  financial  organizations  for  finetncial  transactions,  and  they 
also  organize  financing  with  commercial  banks. 

Ihe  participation  in  consortiums  of  tranaiational  corporations  and  the  firms 
with  various  activities  that  are  included  in  them  facilitates  commodity 
exchange  and  compensation  transaction,  in  which  clients  ejperiencing  a 
shortage  of  currency  resources  are  interested  in  many  cases.  Ihe  shortcomings 
of  the  large  oonsortiurais  include,  first  and  foremost,  the  lack  of  flexibility 
and  efficiency  in  solving  immediate  problems,  the  need  for  lengthy 
consultations  and  exchange  of  information,  and  the  surmounting  of  internal 
differences  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  conditions  for  the 
construction  of  "turnkey"  enterprises,  the  sole  and  general  responsibility  for 
the  construction  of  the  facility  and  its  release  for  operation  is  placed  with 
one  corporate  body—the  general  contractor.  The  latter  has  the  right  to 
transfer  sojne  of  the  work  and  deliveries  to  subcontractors  and  subsuppliers. 
In  1982  the  consortiiam  of  Japanese  firms  "Toye  Engineering"  and  Marubeni, 
vhich  received  an  order  from  the  Egyptian  company  "Egyptian  Petrochemical"  for 
construction  undear  "turnkey"  conditions  of  a  plant  for  producing  100,000  tons 
of  vii^l  chloride  monomer  a  year,  took  on  the  responsibility  in  keeping  with 
toe  conditions  of  toe  contract  to  put  toe  plan  into  operation  in  1985,  that 
is,  3  years  after  toe  contract  was  concluded. 
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In  recent  years,  because  of  the  aggravation  of  the  competitive  struggle  on 
VTorld  markets  for  machines  and  equipment,  the  contractors,  in  order  to  defeat 
their  competitors,  frequently  take  on  additional  responsibility  that  extends 
to  the  stage  of  initial  operation  of  the  facility  that  has  beeh  constructed. 
Thus  in  "tumk!^”  contracts  with  the  conditions  "for  prepared  products,"  they 
stipulate  the  duty  of  the  contractor  to  provide  for  operation  of  the 
enterprises  imtil  they  reach  their  planned  capacity  and  assimilate  the  output 
of  products  of  the  coordinated  products  list,  quality  and  quantity. 

An  even  more  responsible  form  of  cooperation  for  the  contractor  is  the 
construction  of  enterprises  under  conditions  for  "output  and  sale  of 
products."  In  this  case  the  contractor  provides  not  only  for  the  cperation  of 
the  enterprise  during  the  initial  period,  but  also  the  sale  of  its  products. 

Italian  firms  that  deliver  automated  lines  for  processing  plastic  and  rubber 
under  "turnkey"  conditions  are  successful  on  the  markets  of  many  countries. 
While  holding  fourth  place  in  the  capitalist  world  (after  the  EE?G,  the  United 
States  and  Japan)  in  the  production  of  machines  for  processing  plastics  and 
rubber,  the  Italian  companies  ship  up  to  50-70  percent  of  these  machines 
abroad,  mainly  to  developing  countries,  utilizing  the  advantages  of  deliveries 
under  "turnkey"  conditions.  , 

The  main  advantages  for  importers  of  purchasing  sets  of  equipment  under 
"turnkey"  conditions  can  include  the  following:  imported  equipment  and 
progressive  technological  processes,  as  a  rule,  have  alreatfy  been  worked  out 
at  the  plants  of  the  supplier  and  have  approved  their  effectiveness  and 
reliability.  In  addition  to  the  basic  equipment,  the  delivery  volume  also 
includes  modem  construction  equipment,  and  the  technical  documentation 
includes  "kriow-how"“advanced  methods  of  construction  of  the  facility, 
installation  and  operation  of  equipment.  The  reason  why  enterprises  are 
constructed  more  rapidly  under  "turnkey"  conditions  is  that  the  planning  of 
the  facility  and  its  construction  are  included  in  the  commitments  of  one 
corporate  body — ^the  g^eral  contractor.  He  can  change  the  sequence  of  the 
performance  of  the  work  and  cxmibine  operations.  Moreover,  there  is  less  of  a 
probability  of  conflicts  between  the  planners  and  the  builders. 

An  essential  advantage  for  the  client  when  enterprises  are  constructed 
"turnkey"  is  that  all  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  and  startup  of 
the  facility  is  placed  on  one  corporate  body — the  general  contractor.  The 
client  usually  dcses  not  bear  responsibility  for  disagreements  that  arise 
during  the  course  of  construction  or  vhen  the  ecjuipment  is  being  put  into 
cperation.  Ihe  existence  of  just  one  contracting  agency  with  whom  the  client 
deals  facilitates  the  solutions  to  all  (disputed  questions  that  arise  during 
the  procoss  of  the  construction  of  the  facility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  construction  of  facilities  uncJer  "turnkey"  conditions 
has  a  number  of  shortcomings  for  the  client.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
this  kind  of  construction  is  usually  much  hi^^  than  vhen  individual  kintis  of 
equipment  and  services  are  purchased  separately.  The  cost  of  "turnkey" 
construction  of  the  entire  facility  is  usually  stipulated  in  the  contract  as 
an  overall  sum  without  having  the  cost  broken  down  into  individual  items 
according  to  the  kinds  of  equipment  and  services  that  are  delivered.  Even  in 
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the  rare  cases  v^en  the  contracts  indicate  the  cost  of  individual  kinds  of 
equipment  and  services,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  client  to  determine  the 
sum  of  individual  additions  in  each  stage  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan  since 
the  general  qontractor  during  negotiatiais  really  insists  on  discussing  only 
the  full  costs  of  the  "technical  packages  of  equipment  and  services." 

With  the  e}q)ansiQn  of  the  commitments  of  the  general  contractor,  the  problem 
of  the  price  aspect  is  aggravated.  In  addition  to  e>q)enditures  for  training 
technical  personnel  of  the  client  and  additional  services  of  specialists  of 
the  general  contractor  for  operating  the  facility,  the  general  contractor 
tries  to  receive  ccontpensation  for  the  additional  risk,  a  result,  the  cost 
of  the  contracts  on  the  basis  of  services  "for  ready  products"  and  "for  the 
output  and  sale  of  products"  increase  sharply.  In  these  cases  it  is 
especially  important  for  the  client  to  find  ways  of  accounting  as  closely  as 
possible  for  the  additional  expenditures  and  comparing  the  additional 
advantages  ensuing  from  the  agreement  with  them. 

Contracts  with  "turnkey"  conditions  frequently  establish  "sliding  prices"  for 
imported  equipment,  materials  and  labor  force.  The  basis  for  determining 
these  prices,  as  a  rule,  are  price  indexes  pviblished  in  periodicals  of 
industrial  capitalist  countries.  During  the  1980' s  the  price  indexes  for 
equipment  and  labor  forxe  show  a  tendency  toward  a  fairly  rapid  rise. 

Among  the  essential  shortcomings  for  the  importer  of  "tuimkey"  contracts  one 
should  include  the  possibility  the  general  contractor  has  of  including  the 
volumes  of  deliveries  of  equipment  sets  of  equipment  for  vhich  there  is  no 
demand  on  the  world  market. 

In  certain  develqping  countries  there  is  the  conviction  that  the  construction 
of  enterprises  under  "turnkey"  conditions  does  not  always  contribute  to 
scientific  and  technical  progress.  The  construction  of  enterprises  under 
these  conditions  usually  involves  a  minimum  of  participation  of  the  client. 
The  general  contractors  from  industrially  developed  states  are  inclined  to 
regard  the  agreements  for  "turnkey"  conditions  only  as  transactions  that 
envision  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  for  the  creation  of  a  facility.  As  a 
result,  the  client's  specialists  are  not  familiar  with  the  equipment  and 
technological  processes  of  the  constructed  enterprise  at  vhich  they  are  to 
work.  The  problem  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  after  the  facility  is 
released  for  operation  the  client  x:isually  has  no  levers  left  vhich  he  can  xise 
to  influence  the  general  contractor,  and  the  latter  is  not  obligated  to 
provide  for  satisfactory  operation  of  the  enterprise  in  the  event  of 
disagreements  during  the  postguarantee  period. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  situations  the  clioit  tries  to  obtain  long  guarantee 
periods.  Here  the  guarantee  should  pertain  to  the  functioning  of  the  facility 
as  a  vhole  as  well  as  its  individual  sections  and  aggregates. 

The  ex^rience  in  constructing  industrial  enterprises  with  "turnkey" 
ccxiditions  Shows  that  a  relatively  reliable  means  of  guarantee  ly  the  general 
contractor  of  the  quality  of  the  products  and  the  achievement  of  the  planned 
capacities  of  the  enterprise  that  is  constructed  is  a  ccnpensation  agreement. 
In  this  case  the  general  contractor  is  more  interested  in  the  effective 
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operation  of  the  enterprise  since  he  receives  payments  for  the  equipment  and 
services  through  deliveries  (partially  or  coitpletely)  of  prepared  products 
from  the  facility  that  has  been  constructed. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  constructing  industrial  enterprises  under 
•'turnkey"  conditions  in  developed  countries,  ejq)erts  of  the  Center  for 
Transnational  Corporations  of  the  UN  have  developed  a  number  of 
recoramendations  for  companies  from  developing  countries  which  are  beginning  to 
have  enterprises  constructed  under  "turnkey"  conditions.  According  to  the 
international  practice,  it  is  important  for  the  client  for  the  proposals  of 
the  supplier  to  indicate  the  prices  with  the  maximum  possible  breakdown  for 
the  various  kinds  of  equipment  and  services  (planning-design  work  and  so 
forth) .  Then  he  has  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  fairness  of  the  price 
level  requested  by  the  general  contractor,  to  analyze  them  and  in  negotiations 
make  sure  that  the  contract  prices  approach  the  world  level. 

The  client  has  its  cwn  participation:  in  analyzing  the  technical  and  economic 
substantiation  for  the  construction  of  the  facility  (in  order  to  be  confident 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  future  enterprise) ;  in  considering  proposals  from 
subcontractors  and  purchases  of  equipment  (in  order  to  select  the  most 
advantageous  from  the  oonopetitive  proposals) ;  in  selecting  the  subcontractors 
(although  the  final  decision  remains  with  the  general  contractor) ,  and  in 
selecting  technology  and  "know-hcw." 

International  es^erience  shows  that  the  technology  of  the  enterprises  that 
construct  xmder  "turnkey"  conditions  should  be  based  on  processes  that  have 
alreac^  passed  throuc^  the  stage  of  production  assimilation  at  enterprises  of 
the  general  contractor.  Excessive  innovation  in  technology  is  usually 
und^irable  because  of  the  difficulties  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  the 
training  of  national  personnel  and  the  future  dependence  on  the  general 
contractor  for  repair  of  equipment  and  delivery  of  spare  parts. 

Before  signing  the  contract  the  client  familiarizes  the  general  supplier  with 
local  conditions  in  detail  since  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  these  can  lead  to  an 
overestimation  or  underestimation  of  expenditures  and  time  necessary  for 
construrting  this  facility.  Local  conditions  mean  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  industrial  infrastructure  (transportation,  communications,  electricity, 
water  and  gas  supply  and  so  forth) ,  the  availability  and  qualifications  of  a 
local  labor  force,  customs  legislation  and  currency  regulation,  technical 
standards,  local  norms  for  technical  safety  and  protection  of  the  environment, 
the  competence  of  local  construction,  transportation  and  other  organizations 
vhose  services  will  be  required  in  fulfilling  the  contract  under  the  "turnkey" 
conditions  eis  well  as  climatic  conditions. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  general  supplier 
concerning  the  compensation  form  of  agreement,  the  client  usually  takes 
advantage  of  this  possibility.  CJcmpensation  agreements  in  the  construction  of 
"turnkey"  enterprises  have  a  number  of  advantages  for  the  client.  In  the 
first  place,  the  adoption  of  the  conpensation  form  of  agreement  by  the  general 
sipplier  ^ows  his  confidence  in  the  effective  functioning  of  the  facility 
that  is  being  constructed  and  the  hi^  quality  of  its  products.  In  the  second 
place,  the  compensation  form  of  payment  is  a  kind  of  guarantee  of  the 
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effective  functioning  of  the  facility.  And,  of  course,  the  condensation 
agreement  contributes  to  ecanomizing  on  the  currency  resources  of  the  client. 

At  the  present  time,  ''turnkey"  conditions  are  attractive  not  only  for 
developing  states, r^as'was  the  case  in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  but  also  for 
industrially  (teveloped  countries.  This  phenomenon  was  brought  about  by  the 
complexity  of  modem  equipment  and  continuous  automated  processes.  To 
install,  adjust  and  put  these  aggregates  into  operation  ind^jendently,  without 
the  help  of  the  supplier  of  the  equipment  and  technology  is  beyond 
capabilities  even  of  consumers  that  are  most  hi^ily  developed  in  the  technical 
sense.’ 

Today  there  is  not  a  single  supplier  who  can  "turn  over"  to  the  client  a 
solution  to  all  the  organizational  and  technical  problems  that  arise  at  a 
plant  that  is  under  construction.  Blind  copying  of  foreign  ep^ience,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  lead  to  the  desired  results.  There  is  not  a  single  set  of 
instructions  or  description  that  can  convey  the  content  of  "know-how," 
including  many  years  of  ejperience  of  workers  and  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  in  performing  all  production  operations  in  keeping  with  the 
technology  that  is  turned  over.  New  technology  can  be  mastered  at  a  plant 
that  is  lander  construction  only  by  training  local  personnel  and  conducting 
scientific  research  and  design  developments  locally. 

For  prompt  startup  of  equipment  and  the  enterprise ' s  achievement  of  its 
planned  productivity,  the  client  needs  help  in  assimilating  the  equipment  and 
technology  throu^out  the  entire  period  of  construction  of  the  plant.  It  is 
precisely  the  stage  of  assimilation  of  production  that  is  most  frequently  the 
cause  of  delay  in  the  startup  of  enterprises  because  of  inadequate  means  and 
xirikindly  training  of  national  personnel. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  complication  of  technological  processes  in  the 
design  of  sets  of  equipment,  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  training 
specialists  for  enterprises  that  are  under  construction.  The  firms  that 
supply  the  equipment  and  technology  in  keeping  with  the  contractual 
commitments  include  national  personnel  in  the  course  of  training  for 
assimilating  the  system  of  service  and  repair  of  equipment,  the  organization 
of  continuous  supply  of  the  equipment  for  its  raw  material  and  energy,  the 
insurance  of  norms  for  technical  safety  and  protection  of  the  environment  from 
pollution. 

The  final  stage  of  the  training  is  devoted  to  control  of  product  quality.  The 
suppliers  of  the  equipment  and  technology  in  this  stage  turn  over  to  the 
importers  the  methods  for  product  control  and  organization  of  a  technical 
control  service. 

The  research  work  and  the  training  of  national  personnel  involves  the  planning 
companies  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  equipment,  and  technical  consultants  or 
independent  scientific  research  institutes  and  vmiversities.  Here  the 
manufacturers  of  the  equipment  play  the  major  role  in  training  per^rmel  for 
the  new  plant,  and  scientific  research  institutes  and  universities  offer 
services  mainly  for  conducting  additional  research.  With  their  help  at  the 
enterprise  under  construction  they  organize  scientific  research  centers  vhose 
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functions  include  constant  iit5)ravement  of  technological  processes,  products 
list  and  product  quality. 

Thus  a  wide  range  of  national  and  foreign  organizations  participate  in  the 
assimilation  of  technology  and  operation  of  equipment  at  plants  that  are  under 
construction.  As  the  time  for  the  release  of  the  enterprise  approaches  this 
range  narrows,  and  by  the  time  of  starti;p  most  frequently  there  are  only  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  plant  and  a  small  number  of  foreign  consultants. 

Practice  ^ows  that  even  countries  that  cu::e  industrially  hi^ily  developed  make 
large  expenditures  on  training  their  own  specialists  when  assimilating 
imported  equipment  and  technology.  Thus  the  American  corporation  "Republic 
Steel"  spent  about  $5  million  on  training  its  own  specialists  when  it 
purchased  from  the  "Mannesman-Deraag"  concern  (FRG)  machines  for  continuous 
casting  of  blank  pieces  under  "turnkey"  conditions.  Specialists  of  the 
American  corporation  were  given  training  in  the  work  positions  of  the 
Mannesm^-Demag  concern  pleuits  in  the  FRG  and  enterprises  of  the  Stelco 
Ccajopary  in  Canada,  vhere  similar  sets  of  equipment  are  operated. 

In  subsequent  years,  in  order  to  save  money,  certain  clients  prefer  importing 
equipment  not  through  "turnkey"  construction,  but  through  concluding 
individual  contracts  for  separate  kinds  of  equipment,  its  installation  and 
adjustment  through  the  forces  of  foreign  companies.  Frequently  instead  of 
these  contracts  licensing  agreements  are  concluded,  which  stipulate  the 
PossibililiY  of  local  planning-design  and  maohine-building  firms  participating 
in  certain  work. 

Under  the  conditions  of  "turnkey"  contracts  in  recent  years  local  firms  have 
participated  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  An  example  is  the 
construction  of  machines  for  continuous  casting  of  blank  pieces  (MNLZ)  under 
"turnkey"  conditions  in  the  United  States.  In  December  1983  they  put  into 
operation  at  a  plant  in  Stilton  (United  States)  a  three-branch  MNLZ  of  the 
cs^ivilinear  type  for  casting  high-quality  steels  with  a  productivity  of  1.3 
million  tons  of  blank  pieces  per  year.  The  contract  cost  of  the  MNIZ  was  $85 
million. 

In  the  1980 's  in  the  countries  that  have  an  industrial  base,  the  construction 
of  industrial  facilities  with  the  help  of  foreign  firms  under  "turnkey" 
cxanditions  takes  place  most  frequently  with  the  participation  of  local  forces 
in  order  to  save  on  currency.  The  Soviet  Union  is  also  constructing  Several 
plants  on  the  basis  of  imported  equipment  under  analogous  conditions. 
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IMPQE?IMJCE  OF  HEAIflH  MO«?ENESS  STE?ESSED 

Novosibirsk  EHIMMIKA  I  QE?GMIIZATSIYA  EIOKSHIENNClGO  FROIZVODSTVA  (ER3)  in 
Russian  No  12 ,  Dec  86  pp  199-209 

[Article  by  Ye.  M.  Bu]divald,  candidate  of  economic  sciences.  Institute  of 
Tr,ry«nnmir!g  of  the  USSR  Acadetty  of  Sciences  (Moscow) :  "Personal  Health  Programs 

Needed"] 

[Text]  The  "Human  Factor"  and  Social  Wealth 

In  Soviet  economic  science  there  is  increasing  remf orcement-ot  ^e  vieh^int 
that  a  con^rehensive  evaluation  of  the  wealth  of  a  socialist  society  is 
iitpDssible  without  taking  into  accoiant  the  level  of  spirittial  and  physical 
development  of  its  aggregate  worker  [Footnote  1].  "What  else  is  weal-to," 
wrote  K.  Marx  concerning  a  comraunist  society,  "than  Idle  absolute  manifestation 
of  the  creative  gifts  of  man...,"  "...the  real  wealth,"  K.  Marx  also 
enrohasized,  "is  the  developed  productive  force  of  all  inc^viduals"  [Footnote 
2] .  important  point  of  Marxism  is  realized  in  practice  in  such  concepts 

as  the  "educational  and  vocational-skill  pot^tial"  and  the  "health  fund"  of 
the  workers  of  a  socialist  economy.  The  individual  .character  of  these  goods 
and  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  material  bearer— man  (ny 
health,  ity  education  and  qualifications)  does  not  contradict  their  role  as 
elements  of  the  total  social  wealth.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  organically 
included  in  the  process  of  socialist  expanded  reproduction  and  are  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  it.  Second,  the  specific  results  of  the  dev^opment  of  man's 
material  and  ^iritual  nature  are  also  generated  by  e}q)enditures  of  public 
labor,  just  as  traditional  elements  of  wealth  are  (fixed  capital,  si^iplies  and 
so  forth) . 

TaVy»y»  that  is  directed  toward  the  formation  and  developm^t  of  m^  as  a  worker 
bag  by  nature  a  number  of  peculiarities.  The  basic  one  is  that  here 
esqpenditures  of  labor  "on  oneself"  on  the  formation  of  man  as  an  individual, 
expenditures  vhich  simultaneously  became  an  importmt  source  of  proliferating 
public  wealth,  assume  a  great,  sometimes  decisive  significance.  The  interests 
of  the  individual  and  the  society  are  closely  interwoven.  If  the  Rowing 
efforts  of  the  society  to  protect  cind  maintain  the  health  of  its  citizens 
(increasing  the  number  of  physicians,  polyclinics,  hospitals,  si^piying  them 
with  modem  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  equipment)  were  to  contract  the 
tendency  of  developing  an  obviously  unhealthy,  sedentary  way  of  life  (abuse  of 
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^odiol,  smoking,  hypodynamia  and  so  forth)  it  is  difficult  to  count  on  having 
these  efforts  end  with  arrs^  serious  success. 

to  his  r^earcih  the  well-toown  Soviet  economist  and  demographer.  Professor  M. 

attention  on  this  iitportant  peculiarity  vfliich  is  still  not 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  our  practice  of  social  planning.  He 
r^)^ted  noted  that  the  development  of  a  healthy  way  of  life  and  goal-directed 
systematic  health  i^rovement  activity  coitprise  the  necessary  element  of  our 
socioe^nomic  policy  which  actually  returns  its  part  of  the  society's 
ependitures  on  the  development  of  public  health  and  the  maintenance  of  people 
v4io  are  temporarily  disabled  [Footnote  3]. 

Durij^  recOTt  decades,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Stete,  we  have  achieved  certain  successes  in  the  area  of  public  health. 
Duri^  -toe  period  from  the  1960 's  until  the  1970 's  the  average  lifespan  of  the 
population  of  the  USSR  increased  from  64  to  70  years,  toe  labor  potential  of 
me  workers  increased  also  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  illness.  During 
th®  of  the  10th  Five-Year  Plan  alone  we  managed  to  reduce  losses  of 
working  time  because  of  illness  related  to  temporaiy  disability  by  104  days 
per  100  workers.  This  means  that  in  5  years  the  national  economy  saved  2.5 
millK^  it^-years  of  labor,  vMch  created  additional  possibilities  of  emanded 
repr^uction  of  material  and  spiritual  goods.  "It  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance,  it  is  emphasized  in  the  CPSU  Program,  "to  strengthen  the  health  of 
Soviet  people  and  increase  the  length  of  their  active  life." 

Still,  during  thB  course  of  the  1970 's  the  life  expectancy  of  the  USSR 
1 remained  the  same,  toe  indicator  of  the  average  length  of  the 

la^r  life  st^ilized  and  even  decreased  somewhat  (for  men)  [Footnote  41.  A 
TOrtain  in  this  was  played  by  the  sociodemographic  consequences  of  the 
G^t  P^iotic  War,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  it  was  the  consequences  of 
the  so  far  inevit^le  "technological”  changes  in  nature  and  society.  For 
example,  TCientific  and  technical  progress  in  production  leads  to  releasing 
man  from  heavy  labor  that  is  beyond  his  power,  on  the  one  hand,  but  it 
pollu^  the  environment  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  a  sedentary  way 
of  life  and  psychological  stress,  on  the  other.  Moreover,  certain 
TOnse^ences  of  scientific  and  technical  progress  that  are  negative  to  the 
health  can  and  should  be  eliminated  in  the  sphere  of  production  itself 
(improvement  of  purification  complexes,  introduction  of  waste- free 
technolc^ies,  waste-free  productions  and  so  forth)  while  others  are 
OOTpa^ted  for  outside  the  sphere  of  production:  active  changes  in  the  model 
Of  bmavior,  consunoption,  orgianization  of  leisure  and  so  forth,  tous  the  life 
e^)ecta^  and  Iwel  of  illness  of  the  population  could  appear  mom  favorable 
If  at  rte  same  time  assistance  were  rendered  to  the  mass  health  improvCTient 
it^ement  among  the  pcpulation,  if  this  specific  form  of  "labor"  for  the  good 
of  society  were  given  the  proper  public  recognition  and  sipport. 

"Personal  Health"  in  the  Interests  of  the  Society 

In  recent  years  in  the  majority  of  developed  countries  of  the  world  the 
qpinicm  has  prevailed  that  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  population  is 
^ng  the  most  important  national  economic  problems.  West  German  specialists 
have  calculated,  for  example,  that  the  total  losses  from  illnesses  and  their 
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on  a  nationwide  scale  amount  to  65  billion  marks  annually.  This 
is  approximately  2  months'  earnings  per  worker.  TMs  means  that  on  an  average 
of  2  months  a  year  each  worker  in  the  country  works  exclusively  to  cover 
outlays  related  to  illness.  Specialists  in  the  ERG  think  that  tte  situation 
could  change  sharply  with  increased  motor  activity  of  the  population,  a  change 
in  the  customary  sedentary  way  of  life  and  proper  nutrition — ^these  factors  can 
slow  xp  the  process  of  man's  aging  ly  10-20  years. 

In  this  connection  the  ERG  has  developed  and  is  implementing  the  program 
"Trimming-iso,"  vfliose  goal  is  to  draw  the  broadest  segments  of  the  population 
into  jAiysical  activity. 

Since  1971  in  Austria  they  have  been  carrying  out  a  similar  complex  of  h^th 
measures  under  the  slogan  "Do  it  with  us,"  in  Denmark  they  are  conducting  a 
national  caitpaign  called  "Run  and  get  in  ^ape,"  and  in  Australia  sii^  1975 
there  has  been  a  health  program  called  "Let  there  be  life,"  vAii^  is  intended 
for  all  the  country's  population.  A  great  deal  of  esperience  in  mass  healto 
campaigns  has  also  been  accumulated  in  socialist  countries,  particularly  in 
the  GDR. 

What  new  principles  are  contained  in  these  health  improvement  programs? 

In  the  first  place,  emphasis  is  on  the  fact  that  the  mass  programs  are 
intended  not  s£tply  "to  improve  health,"  but  on  the  viiole  to  influence  the  way 
of  life  of  cill  age  graps  of  the  population,  to  make  it  physically  active,  ^ 
to  fill  it  with  new  sources  of  positive  emotions,  new  forms  of  communication 
and  so  forth.  In  the  second  place,  this  is  a  sober  accounting  for  the  fact 
that  the  populcirity  and,  consequently,  the  results  of  mass  health  impravement 
campaigns  do  not  come  of  their  accord.  As  specialists  of  many  countries  have 
been  forced  to  recognize,  simply  the  idea  of  "benefit  to  the  health"  camot 
bring  most  of  the  population  to  change  their  usual  way  of  life  vhich, 
unfortunately,  is  basically  unhealthy.  To  do  this  certain  conditions  and 
incentives  are  necessary.  We  ^ould  like  to  discuss  these  in  greater  detail. 

Eirst  of  all,  the  advertising  and  informational  a^)ect  is  extremely  important. 
Thus  the  "Triroming-130"  program  is  well  publicized  in  the  press  and  on 
television  in  the  ERG.  The  first  television  program  devoted  to  this  was  seen 
by  25  million  people  or  more  than  40  percent  of  the  country's  population. 
Ifore  than  700  newspapers  and  magazines  regularly  public  material  about  the 
implementation  of  the  program  and  posters  and  brochures  are  disseminated  free 
of  charge.  This  "information  boom"  informs  public  opinion,  as  a  result  of 
which  participation  in  the  health  improvement  measures  is  becoming  prestigious 
and  fcishionable — in  the  best  sense  of  this  word. 

The  second  important  aspect  is  the  need  to  take  into  account  in  the  mass 
health  impravement  program  the  specific  features  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
modem  man.  Specialists  think  that  all  elements  of  such  programs  should 
produce  more  than  just  physiological  benefits  for  man.  The  least  chance  of 
success  is  found  in  health  complexes  that  remind  one  of  the  monotonoxis  and 
boring  physical  culture  classes  given  by  a  mediocre  instructor.  On  the 
contrary,  popularity  is  being  achieved  rapidly  by  those  areas  which,  in 
addition  to  the  motor  activitYf  give  man  emotional  satisfaction  and  correspond 
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to  his  spiritual-cognitive  and  aesthetic  interests  (this,  in  particular, 
esqjlains  toe  unusual  popularity  of  aerobics)  and  also  a  feeling  of 
camrauniration  and  collectivism.  It  is  known  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
toe  active  menibers  of  running  clubs  or  hiking  on  days  off  are  looking  not  only 
for  toe  cpportimity  to  hike  or  run,  but  also  for  new  acquaintances,  and  new 
forms  of  commnication  and  leisure.  The  specific  nature  of  these  interests 
also  determines  toe  concrete  content  of  mass  health  inproveraent  programs.  For 
example,  toe  Triraming-130  program  Includes  17  kinds  of  sports  (of  course, 
sports  that  everyone  can  participate  in,  and  not  races  for  records) ,  but 
preference  is  giv^  to  three  kinds  that  correspond  most  to  the  very  nature  of 
toe  mass  health  improvement  campaign:  cross-country  running,  swimming  and 
tourism. 

In  many  countries  recently  more  significance  has  been  attached  to  tourism  as  a 
healto  factor  which  favorably  combines  physical  exercise  and  positive 
emotions,  and  develops  a  sense  of  collectivism  and  free  ccanmurtication.  In 
Austria  tourism  occupies  first  place  among  all  kinds  of  sports  that  are 
popular  among  toe  population.  Since  1979  within  toe  framework  of  "Do  it  with 
us"  pTOgram  they  have  been  conducting  toe  nationwide  "Austrian  Tourist  Shoe" 
campaign  and  quite  recently  they  began  anotoer  campaign — ^toe  "Austrian  Itourist 
Bicycle."  The  org^izers  of  toe  campaign  are  concerned  to  make  sure  that  in 
all  places  of  leis\are  (hotels  and  so  forth)  there  are  always  posters, 
directions  and  maps  of  forthcoming  campaigns.  One  of  toe  leading  new^pers 
in  toe  country,  KURIR,  publishes  tourist  maps  at  toe  end  of  toe  week  as  an 
appendix. 

Finally,  toe  third  and  decisive  factor  is  toe  creation  of  toe  necessary 
material  conditions  and  incentives  for  toe  success  of  the  national  healto 
improvement  progr^.  m  capitalist  countries  toe  high  cost  of  medical  service 
is  a  powerful  stimulus  for  toe  dissemination  of  these  programs.  At  toe  same 
time  it  is  obvious  that  efforte  in  toe  area  of  orgtoizing  public  healto  work 
among  toe  population  in  toe  final  analysis  and  up  as  a  significant  economic 
ad\^tage  for  toe  society,  regardless  of  how  toe  espenditures  on  treatment  are 
paid  for — from  centralized  funds  or  from  toe  pocket  of  each  patient 
individually. 

How  To  Encourage  Good  Healto? 

^ofessOr  M.  Ya.  Sonin  in  his  work  repeatedly  raised  the  question  of  how  and 
in  what  form  one  toould  encourage  these  too  through  their  "labor"  for  personal 
healto  contribute  to  toe  achievement  of  toe  social  economic  effect.  There 
arose,  in  particular,  toe  idea  of  incentive  through  paying  for  part  of  toe 
cost  of  the  medical  certificates  that  were  "saved"  as  a  result  of  the  personal 
healto  factor  as  compared  to  some  average  level  of  illness  for  toe  given 
occi^tional  or  age  groip  of  workers.  It  would  be  equally  socially  justified 
to  introduce  partial  or  conplete  paymvent  for  toerajy  f or  people  too  have  lost 
their  healto  or  their  ability  to  work  as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
smoking,  injxiries  sustained  in  an  intoxicated  condition  and  so  forth.  But  it 
seems  that  toe  most  effective  stimulus  might  be  active  public  siipport  and 
assistai^  to  the  "personal  healto"  movement.  So  far  such  support  is  provided 
on  a  fairly  modest  scale,  fragmentarily,  and  without  a  unified  organizaitonal 
basis.  As  before,  preference  is  given  to  toe  traditional  mechanism  for 
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"large-scale  ^orts."  Its  lanchanging  attributes  are  narrbwly  specialized 
sections  that  are  oriented  toward  records  and  record  breakers,  immense 
stadiums  constructed  for  a  kind  of  "division  of  labor"  between  the  sportsmen 
and  the  passive  spectators  (the  latter  are  the  absolute  majority  ).  large- 
scale  sports,  of  course,  should  develop  ad.so,  but  not  instead  of  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  material  and  organizational  base  for  the  personal  health 
movement. 

The  Twa-h<a-riai  base  for  this  should  be  not  Sections,  but  public  cliibs  that  are 
available  to  people  of  all  ages  and  with  various  forms  of  participation. 
These  clubs,  in  addition  to  general  health  goals,  can  also  pursue  other  social 
arid  cultural  goals  (commuriication  and  various  mass  measures)  .  We  need  not 
only  large  stadiums,  but  first  and  forerac^t  city  and  suburban  he^th  complexes 
that  are  close  to  the  place  of  work  and  residence  and  are  equipped  not  for 
spectator  sports,  but  for  year-round  service  for  amateurs  of  mass  physical 
culture  and  health  activities — running,  skiing,  bicycling,  tennis  and  so 
forth.  "...To  improve  the  organization  of  the  leisure  of  the  workers, 
especially  youth,  to  create  conditions  that  provide  for  rational  utilization 
of  free  time,  to  develop  a  network  of  clubs  for  various  interests...."  This 
is  vhat  we  are  called  to  do  by  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  "On 
Measures  for  Overcoming  Drunkenness  and  Alcoholism." 

We  have  esperience  in  creating  such  bases  for  personal  health,  but  it  must  be 
supported  and  disseminated.  -  An  example  mi^t  be  the  new  physical  culture  and 
health  complex  of  ZIL  in  Moscow  [Footnote  6] .  Located  in  one  of  the  entryways 
of  the  plant,  it  is  prepared  for  receiving  workers  immediately  after  their 
shift  in  order  to  help  them  get  rid  of  their  fatigue  and  acquire  a  feeling  of 
cheerfulness  and  health.  The  complex  includes  two  swimming  pools,  an  exercise 
room,  medical  offices  and  a  cafeteria.  Another  example  is  the  new  Moscow 
physical  culture  complex,  /'Labor  Reserves."  In  addition  to  Students  at  the 
PTU,  the  complex  serves  hundreds  of  residents  of  the  large  microrayon.  Its 
services  include  room  for  li^t  athletic  events,  swimming  pools  for  adirits  pxi 
children,  exercise  rooms,  exercise  machines  and  a  medical  rehabilitation 
center. 

But  on  the  vhole  the  population's  needs  for  resources  for  personal  health  work 
are  far  from  fully  Satisfied.  The  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Ctaiimitt^  of  12 
June  1985,  "On  Measures  for  Improving  the  Utilization  of  Club  Institutions  and 
Sports  Facilities,"  emphasizes  that  "institutions  of  culture  and  sports  are 
slow  at  developing  an  ind^)endent  beisis,  and  eis  a  rule,  they  are  oriented  only 
toward  conducting  spectator  measures."  "It  is  recogniz^  ^  expedient,"  it  is 
emphasized  in  the  decree,  "to  create  amateur  associations  and  cl\jbs  for 
various  interests  on  the  tosis  of  individual  membership  with  the  payment  of 
dues."  "It  is  suggested  that  cost  accounting  physical  culture-health 
associations,  combines  eind  schools  of  health  be  created  and  that  they  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  population  with  physical  culture-health 
services,  organizing  the  work  of  subscriber  groups  and  consultative 
methodological  points."  m  this  connection  the  construction  of  new  physical 
culture  complexes  can  be  augmented  by  reequipping  the  premises  that  are 
evacuated  in  buildings  with  bid  Construction.  For  example,  readers  frcrni  Kiev 
write  to  PRAVDA  bonoernirsg  the  need  to  reequip  for  physical  culture  and  health 
complexes  the  facilities  which  until  recently  were  occupied  by  beer  bars  in 
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[Footnote  7].  "...In  all  ways  to  support  the  initiatives  of  labor 

collectives,  volunta^  spo3±s  societies  and  the  population  in  constructing  the 
simplest  sports  facilities. . .."--it  says  in  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Ocanmittee,  "On  Measures  for  Overcoming  Drunkenness  and  Alcoholism. " 

It  would  also  be  expedient  to  maximally  adapt  for  daily  health  needs  the 
territories  of  p^ks,  stadiums,  ejdiibition  ooinples^s,  recreation  zones  and  the 
premies  of  housing  operations  offices.  We  should  also  build  dressing  rooms, 
tr^ls  for  cross-country  running,  bicycle  paths,  lifted  ski  slopes,  and  so 
fora.  Take,  for  exairple,  the  territory  of  the  ejdiibition  of  the  achievements 
of  the  USSR  national  economy  in  Moscow.  It  is  an  immense,  well-constructed 
am  lighted  territory  vhich  is  practically  empty  in  the  evenings,  although 
with  minimum  ejqpenditures  it  could  serve  as  an  excellent  base  both  for  runners 
and  for  skiers  and  for  bicycle  riders.  Today  the  recreational  resources  that 
could  be  used  as  a  material  base  for  the  personal  health  movement  are 
scattered.  Their  "masters"  are  the  AUCCTU  (management  of  health  resorts. 
Central  Council  for  Tourism  and  Excursions) ,  the  Committee  for  Physical 
Culture  and  Sports,  cailture  divisions  of  local  soviets  of  people's  deputies 
^d  also  maiy  branch  ministries  and  departments.  It  is  necessary  to  take  an 
invOTtory  and  consistently  put  to  use  the  public  health  capacities  of  all 
installations,  recreational  institutions,  cultural  institutions,  and  so 
forth,  regar^ess  of  the  department  to  whioh  they  belong.  Daily  work  in  the 
area  of  public  health  for  the  population  ^ould  be  a  mandatory  task  for  these 


It  is  quite  important  for  the  success  of  the  personal  health  movement  which 
organizatioml  form  it  assumes.  In  our  country  it  has  long  been  correctly 

cultural  complex  GTO  [Ready  for  Labor  and 
^fense  of  toe  USSR] .  But  in  its  present  form,  in  our  cpinion,  it  can  no 
^nger  satis^  toe  ideas  about  a  modem  nationwide  health  improvement  program. 
TOe  nuances  of  passivity  and  limitedness  that  are  inherent  in  this  complex 
(toe  norms  have  been  met~so  good-bye)  do  not  contribute  to  its  popularity. 
In  any  case,  toe  complex  does  not  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  toe 
condition  of  toe  sports-health  and  certainly  not  toe  personal  health  work 
^ong  toe  broad  segmaits  of  toe  population.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
information  about  successes  of  this  complex  in  toe  central  press. 

It  would  se^  ttot  toe  J^ic  provisions  of  today's  GTO  complex  should  HonraTio  a 
^  broader  national  health  improvement  program  in  which  decisive 
signific^ce  would  be  attached  not  to  toe  achievement  of  various  sports  and 
tochniCTl  ^rms,  but  toe  mass  nature  and  permanence  of  physical  activity  of 
tm  majority  of  toe  population,  regardless  of  their  age,  sex,  professional 
a^ivity  and  so  forth.  This  program  should  proceed  from  toe  need  for 
ejctensive  public  svpport  and  assistan(3e  to  all  forms  of  toe  personal  health 
^rovement  movement,  planning  and  management  of  this  process  as  organically 
elements  of  toe  policy  of  toe  socialist  state  in  toe  area  of 

protection  of  the  health  of  toe  Soviet  people. 

What  do  we  envision  as  the  basic  elements  of  this  program? 

The  prog^  aM,  consequently,  toe  resources  at  its  disposal  should  have  a 
single  authoritative  agency  in  charge.  This  agency  could  be  commissions  for 
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health  work  among  the  population  under  the  executive  committees  of  the  soviets 
of  people's  d^juties.  Ihese  cammissions  could  take  over  scsne  of  the  functions 
of  today's  divisions  for  physical  culture  and  sports  and  could  overcame  -toe 
population's  attitude  toward  mass  health  improvement  work  as  something 
secondary.  The  support  point  in  the  work  of  these  cammissions  ^ould  be  not 
sports  sections,  but  precisely  the  "clx:ibs  for  personal  health  improvement." 
(From  my  own  work  e35)erience  I  cein  say  that  such  contests  as  "section," 
"stadium,"  "competition"  and  so  forth  purely  psychologically  have  a 
frightening  effect  on  people  of  middle  and  old  age  vSio  are  inclined  toward 
elementary  physical  activity  but  are  embarrassed  by  their  lack  of  training, 
their  awkwardness  and  so  forth) .  Such  clubs  could  be  form^  as  clubs  for 
special  interests  (the  club  for  runners,  the  cl^  for  bicyclists) ;  as 
comprehensive  health  improvement  clubs  of  enterprises,  organizations  and 
housing  offices,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  support  point  would  be  composed  of  city  and  suburban  health  bases 
and  catplexes.  And  the  third  woiold  be  medical  consultation  centers  in  which 
it  would  be  possible,  taking  into  account  the  age,  the  condition  of  the  he^th 
and  other  individual  factors,  to  obtain  consultation  concerning  expedient 
forms  and  a  regimen  for  personal  health  improvement  work. 

The  creation  of  a  support  network  for  the  movement  ^  for  personal  health 
improvement  reguires,  of  course,  certain  materiel  end  financial  expenditures. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  only  a  minor  thing  as  compared  to  the  economic  effect 
that  the  society  would  obtain:  it  includes  a  reduction  of  the  indicator  of 
illness  and  increased  ability  to  work  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  toe 
socialist  economty.  Moreover,  with  all  toe  need  for  centralized  material 
support,  one  can  still  find  other  sources  of  e>penditures  for  persmial  _health 
improvement.  Ihus  one  can  use  some  of  the  earnings  from  the  spectator  sports 
measures  and  also  toe  funds  of  toe  enterprises  and  toe  population.  In  any 
case,  we  assume  that  health  clubs  and  medical  consultation  points  should 
function  on  a  cost-accounting  basis  and  render  both  free  and  preferential  paid 
services. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  etoaust  all  the  a!^)ects  of  the  mass  health  program. 
No  less  important  is  advertising  and  information  work,  and  saturation  of  toe 
market  with  toe  necessary  sports  equipment  that  is  still  in  short  supply 
(clothing,  footwear,  bicycles,  modem  tourist  equipment  and  so  forth) .  But 
toe  main  thing  is  toe  support  of  enthusiasts  of  the  national  health  progr^  on 
the  part  of  state  and  public  organizations.  And  the  reward  will  be  a  weighty 
cry>r,r.mir!  and  social  effect— the  "health  fund"  of  the  menib^  of  toe  socialist 
society.  "In  strengthening  toe  health  of  toe  population  and  harmonious 
development  of  toe  individual. . ."  it  is  noted  in  toe  CPSU  program,  "increased 
importance  is  attached  to  phj^ical  culture  and  ^rts  and  toe  introduction  of 
th*=>sp^  into  daily  life.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  things  in  such  a  way  that 
every  person  from  youth  is  concerned  about  his  physical  improvement,  has 
^oiowledge  in  toe  area  of  hygiene  and  miedical  assistance,  and  leads  a  healthy 
existence." 


In  this  article  we  have  only  sketched  toe  outlines  of  toe  solution  to  toe 
problem.  It  would  be  good  to  hear  toe  opinion  of  physicians,  sociologists, 
planners,  administrators  and  ordinary  citizens  who  are  already  engaging  in 
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personal  health  improvement  and  have  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of 

e5q)erience  here. 
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REX3ISTRftnC»I  OF  INVENTiaNS  SATIRIZED 

Novosibirsk  EJOKMIKA  T  ORGANIZATSIYA  imaVSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVODSTWA  (ERD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  210-213 

[Article  1:^  G.  B.  Oiemikov  (Utoscow) :  "How  They  Prevailed  l^xan  Chelvak"] 

[Text]  When  Qielvak  si^bmitted  an  application  for  an  invention  the  entire 
institute  became  extremely  excited;  the  event  was  discussed  at  all  levels, 
from  the  smoking  room  to  the  directors*  office.  The  act  of  the  senior 
scientific  associate  was  definitely  extraordinary. 

You  might  ask  if  the  creation  of  an  invention  is  really  such  a  rarity.  Of 
course  not!  Hie  thing  is,  however,  that  in  Chelvak*  s  application  he  did  not 
name  a  single  co-author!  Read  my  lips— not  a  single  one!  I  know,  I  know  that 
not  many  people  will  believe  me  and  some  will  even  start  laughing,  but  I  must 
confirm  this  unheard-of  phencmenon.  But  yet  em  invention  without  co-authors 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  It  is  fruitless,  like  a  beautiful  but  unpollenated 
flower,  you  will  exclaim.  Hiat  is  all  true.  And,  nonetheless,  Qielvak  played 
such  a  trick!  | 

First  our  patent  ei^jert  Prototipova  talked  with  him: 

**Look, '*  she  opened  the  instructions  in  front  of  him,  the  bonus  for  an 
invention  goes  1:5)  to  200  rubles,  but  for  one  author  no  more  than  50.  Do  you 
understand?" 


*'Well,  so  vhat?" 

*'Nothing!  Now  a  question  for  your  quick  wit;  What  is  200  divided  by  50?" 
*'Well,  4,"  Chelvak  frowned. 

**There,  you  see!  From  above,"  she  gazed  at  the  ceiling,  "they  had  already 
envisioned  ahead  of  time;  in  any  invention  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  three 
co-authors,  not  including  the  author.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  fools 
sitting  i:p  there?  No,  you  tell  me;  fools,  yes?...." 

Chelvak  avoided  a  direct  answer  to  this  precisely  stated  question  and,  having 
put  out  his  cigarette,  muttered: 
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"I  do  not  Know  who  is  sitting  up  there,  but  I  thought  up  this  invention 
itr^elf." 

If  Prototipova  had  known  how  far  Chelvak's  stubbornness  went,  she  would  not 
have  tried  to  take  him  on.  But  the  poor  woman  did  not  know  and  she  lost  a 
full  hour  without  aocomplishing  anything.  And  an  hour  alone  with  Chelvak  is 
an  immense  expenditure  of  nerve  cells. 

Ihe  invention  turned  out  to  be  significant  and  they  decided  to  discuss  it  at  a 
seminar.  First  everyone  praised  the  innovation,  noted  how  economical  it  was, 
how  promising,  but  then  the  boss  asked: 

"Do  you  intend  to  introduce  this  yourself?  If  so,  keep  in  mind  that  nothing 
will  come  of  it.  Ihis  requires  scmebocfy  hi^er  ip  than  you.  Or  perhaps  you 
think  that  someone  would  like  to  push  through  another's  innovations,  that 
somebocty  is  burning  with  a  desire  to  make  you  rich?..." 

Chelvak's  nod  confirmed  this.  Hiis  is  what  he  had  been  counting  on. 

Seeing  this  incredible  naivete,  everyone  smiled  and,  vying  with  one  emother, 
tried  to  persuade  the  inventor  that  a  person  could  do  nothing  alone,  that  this 
is  an  age  of  collective  creativity,  that  part  of  the  remuneration,  although 
less  than  the  vhole  but  still  more  than  nothing  and  so  forth,  which  one  could 
discuss  in  such  a  case. 

But  Chelvak  did  not  give  in  and  held  his  own: 

"I  thought  of  it,  and  I  am  the  author. 

Ife  w?as  as  stuthom  as  a  mule,  for  the  life  of  me!  So  the  seminar  proceeded  in 
vain. 

After  a  couple  of  days  the  boss  Called  me  in  and  said: 

"I  know  that  you  are  friendly  with  him.  Try  to  convince  him  that  an 
advantageous  innovation  can  be  wasted,  you  yourself  understand — it  is  a 
pity..." 

I  understood  it  all  and  promised  to  help.  But  how  could  I  do  that?  I  dfyiided 
to  tell  the  ne'er-do-well  a  little  about  the  future. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  course  of  future  events?" 

"What  ^  there  to  imagine?  They  will  send  the  application  to  the  Institute  of 
Ejpertise,  they  will  look  at  it,  they  will  see  that  it  is  good,  and  they  will 
recognize  it  as  an  invention." 

"No,  my  friend.  First  they  will  make  suggestions  for  you  in  our  office. 

"But  I  do  not  have  to  follow  them!" 


II 


"Do  not,"  I  answered,  "mate  me  latu^,  you  fool!  Then  th^  will  draw  xp  a  new 
application  vfliich  is  a  good  refinement  of  yours:  Well,  th^  will  adjust  some 
component  or  add  some  vAieel,  a  little  of  this  and  that...." 

"But  that  will  mate  it  more  ej^^ensive  and  not  as  good,"  the  stul±)om  man  threw 
badk  his  head  and  lauded. 

This  is  the  real  Oielvak  with  his  truisms  from  the  past  century.  His  eyes  had 
alreacfy  started  to  sparkle  and  something  else — ^he  would  start  to  speak  about 
the  importance  of  reducing  the  cost,  and  increasing  the  effectiveness  and 
reliability. . .  .  Before  it  was  too  late  it  was  necessary  to  bring  this  cra2y 
man  back  into  the  world,  and  I  increased  my  pressure: 

"And  vflio  will  that  sway,  my  unhappy  Edison,  that  is  more  ejpensive  and  not  as 
gbod?  Whom?  Ikiderstandably,  the  savings  will  be  less  than  with  your  version. 
But  so  what?  Then  all  the  money  for  the  introduction  will  go  to  the  new 
authors.  Less  is  better  than  nothing,  no?  What  do  you  think?" 

Chelvak  frowned  and  remained  silent:  he  was  able  to  count.  Still  I  developed 
my  attack. 

"For  this  same  reason  they  will  hurry  and  send  the  new  application  to  the 
board  of  ejperts,  eind  yours  will  lie  around  in  somebody's  desk.  The  human 
factor  is  a  serious  thing." 

And  after  a  sli^t  breather,  I  continued: 

"And  imagine  the  pressure  they  will  use  to  push  the  new  application  through. 
It  has  everything:  the  single  'good'  of  the  main  board,  and  funds  and 
materials....  Your  job  is  on  the  line.  And  you,  quite  frankly,  could  be 
weeded  out  with  the  next  reduction  of  staff  or  reorganization." 

"But  the  state  would  end  up  the  loser,"  the  idealist  said  sullenly.  He  had 
clearly  lost  his  arrogance. 

"There  you  have  it!  Now  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head!  What  a  loss! 
Instead  of  the  millions  vhich  yout  innovation  could  produce,  the  poor  state 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  crumbs.  And  all  because  of  your  idiotic 
stubbornness." 

"What  do  I  have  to  do  with  this?" 

"And  he  still  asks!  Well  think  of  v^at  a  precedent  you  have  created.  What 
will  happen  to  us  if  everyone  refuses  to  take  on  coauthors?" 

And  I  described  the  gloomy  consequences  of  Chelvakism  (this  is  what  this 
initiative  was  called) .  In  the  first  place,  I  said,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  decline  in  the  return  from  the  utilization  of  innovations,  and 
technical  progress  would  wither,  and  vdiat  we  have  now  and  what  we  have  had 
previously  would  be  in  vain.  Secondly,  there  would  be  a  sharp  reduction  in 
the  number  of  inventors  and,  consequently,  the  indicators  of  the  work  of  oxir 
invention  agencies  would  decrease  sharply  which,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  a 
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reduction  of  their  nunibers.  And  what  would  we  do  with  all  these  people  vho 
have  beccrae  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  life?  You  cannot  put  them  on  a  machine 
trxDl  or  a  drafting  table.  In  the  third  place,  there  will  be  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  flow  of  altered  applications  ^hich,  naturally,  will  require  additional 
capital  investments  for  accommodating  the  new  army  of  ej^erts,  and  in  the 
fourth  place. ..in  brief,  I  gave  a  complete  list  of  future  problems.  And  in 
conclusion  I  asked: 

"Why  do  you  want  to  harm  our  society?” 

"Stop,  will  you...." 

"And  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  this,  vhy  not  give  in  and  take  some  co-authors. 
Or  do  not  say  that  you  have  not  been  properly  informed  of  the  harm  you  may 
cause."  ■  .  .  . 

It  was  clear  that  the  conversation  had  made  an  impression  on  the  arrogant 
person,  but  for  a  final  victoiy  it  was  necessary  to  make  one  final  effort,  a 
kind  of  culminating  agreement.  And  then  I  called  Lidochka-Oielvikhe.  I  told 
her  about  her  master's  crazy  idea  and  estimated  the  approximate  share  of  the 
author's  remuneration  the  Chelvalcs  could  call  on  with  a  reasonabie  number  of 
co-authors  and  asked  her  to  help  in  siMuing  the  loner. 

"I  will  do  that,"  the  fool's  wife  answered  resolutely.  "I  think  3  days  will 
be  enou^." 

And  so.  Comrade  Chelvak!  ^e  practical  female  mind  quicGcly  prefers  a  bird  in 
the  hand  to  two  in  the  bushi. 

That  is  vbat  I  was  thinking  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  boss  with  a  r^xjrt  about 
the  work  that  had  been  done.  The  result  was  a  kind  promise  to  include  me 
among  Chelvak 's  co-authors.  Any  work  for  the  good  of  the  people  should  be 
rewarded.  No,  what  do  you  mean,  but  it  is  nice  to  be  useful  to  the 
society!  • .  • 

On  the  fourth  day  Chelvak  finally  capitulated  and  turned  the  ajplication  in  to 
Prototipova.  In  the  column  "authors"  he  had  indicated  one  other  name — of  the 
chief  of  our  main  board!  I  do  not  know  how  that  intriguer  Lidochka  TTwnag<=d  to 
do  this,  and  I  will  not  try  to  figure  it  out.  Who  would  have  thou^t  that  ^e 
was  close  to  such  a  superior.  In  truth  it  is  easier  to  guess  six  nunbers  in 
the  "Sports  Lotto"  than  just  one  act  of  a  good  woman. 

At  the,  same  time  there  came  a  command  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  the 
introduction  of  the  innovation.  The  management  does  not  talk  with  me^  I  have 
a  recertifixoation  in  front  of  me. ... 

COPYRiafiT:  Izdatelstvo"Nauka",  "^ohomika  i  orgahizatsiya  prattyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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oc»iFrj;criNG  MDnvancajs  satirized 

Novosibirsk  EKDNOMIKA  I  QRGRNIZATSIYA  ERCMiTSHIENNOGO  ERDIZVDDSTVA  (EKD)  in 
Russian  No  12,  Dec  86  pp  214-215 

[Article  by  Boris  I^abenkiy  (Minsk):  "Ifeavy  Levity"] 

[Text]  To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  f or  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Light  for  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,"  we 
encovintered  a  chronically  low  coefficient  of  loading  of  cars  by  your 
enterprise.  We  warn  you  that  if  this  continues  in  the  futvure  we  will  be 
forced  to  take  strict  financial  measures  against  you. 

Yours,  Manage  of  the  Railroad 
A.  Matvechuk 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad: 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Licfit  to  Econoaod.zing  on  Metal,"  we  made  a 
commitment  to  reduce  the  weight  of  our  items  ly  10  percent.  As  a  result  of 
the  aforementioned  we  can  increase  the  Coefficient  of  the  utilization  of 
railway  cars. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

Structures 

I.  C^)alov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  of  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Light  to  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,  "  We  are 
e:q)eriencing  immense  difficulties  because  of  your  enterprise.  By  continuing 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  your  items,  you  have  reduced  the  coefficient  of 
loading  of  the  railroad  cars  to  the  1913  level.  As  a  result  of  this  we 
coneid^  it  necessary  to  impose  fines.  We  are  withholding  15,286  rubles  and 
10  kopecks  from  your  account. 

Yours,  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
A.  Matvechuk 


To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Li^t  to  Economizing  on  Metal,"  we  have 
made  a  regular  commitment  to  reduce  the  weight  of  our  items  by  einother  7 
percent.  As  a  result  of  the  aforementioned,  as  before,  it  is  not  possible  to 
increase  the  coefficient  of  the  utilization  of  railroad  cars. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  tfetal 

Structures 

I.  Opalov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Light  to  Heavy  Rolling  Stock,"  we  are 
unable  to  operate  normally  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  coefficient  of 
loading  of  railroad  cars  vdiidh  continues  by  the  fault  of  your  enterprise. 
Because  of  this  we  are  talcing  from  your  account  116,273  rubles  and  9  kqpecdcs. 
We  are  teitporarily  halting  the  dispatch  of  railroad  cars. 

Yours,  Manager  of  the  Railroad 
A.  Matvechuk 


To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad 

Having  entered  the  movement  "A  Green  Li^t  to  Economizing  on  Metal,"  we  are 
ejqperiencing  immense  difficulties  because  of  your  railroad.  I  warn  you,  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  inportance  of  economizing  on  metal, 
in  the  future  I  will  not  respond  to  your  claims. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

Structures 

I.  Opalov 

To  the  Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal  Structures 

Dear  Comrade  Opalov!  Our  railroad  is  experiencing  an  extreme  need  for 
lightweight  and  economic  lighting  masts  weighing  no  more  than  4  tons.  (The 
less  the  better!  We  are  releasing  you  from  paying  fines  for  the  low 
coefficient  of  utilization  of  railroad  cars.  Thank  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely  yours — Manager  of  the 
Railroad  A.  Matvechvik 

To  the  Manager  of  the  Railroad  ‘ 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  fines  for  the  low  coefficient  of  the 
utilization  of  railroad  cars  is  2.5  times  greater  than  the  sum  of  bonuses  for 
economizing  on  metal,  we  have  increased  the  weight  of  our  structures  3-fold. 
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We  C3an  offer  you  lighting  masts  weighing  no  less  than  8  tons.  Taking  into 
account  lack  of  fines  our  products  will  be  the  least  e}^)ensive  in  the  branch. 

Director  of  the  Plant  for  Li^t  Metal 

-  _ Structures 

I.  C^jalov 

CX)PYKEGETr:  Izdatelstvo  "Naxika'',  "Ekonomika  i  orgahizatsiya  promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva",  1986 
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